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LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  UNIVERSITY 
TWENTY  YEARS  OLD 

'XT'  7*^  -^-RE  beginning  our  twenty-first  year, 

f  \  We  have  eight  main  buildings,  a  dozen  smaller  ones,  a  blue- 
grass  farm  of  675  acres.  We  have  an  elementary  school  that 
runs  nine  months  in  the  year,  an  orphanage  that  cares  for  the  homeless 
little  ones  of  the  hills,  a  large  preparatory  school  and  a  standard  college 
department  where  students  can  obtain  academic  knowledge  as  well  as 
practical  training.  Scientific  agriculture,  stock-raising,  carpentry,  ma- 
sonry, printing,  engineering  and  other  industrial  activities  are  open  to  our 
students.  We  have  accommodation  for  seven  hundred  young  men  and 
yj"^  women. 

Those  are  the  things  we  have;  the  things  twenty  years  have  brought  us. 

»j  The  history  of  this  institution's  life  since  its  founding  in  1897  is  a 

3    good,  honest  record  written  in  terms  of  hard  work,  and  self-denial,  perse- 
verance and  determination. 

The  University  has  become  a  factor  for  good  in  the  life  of  the  moun- 
tain people  of  the  Cumberlands.  It  has  opened  the  door  to  learning 
for  thousands  of  mountain  youths  and  maidens  who  otherwise  would  have 
lived  their  lives  in  hopeless  ignorance. 

That  sums  it  up;    that  epitomizes  the  twenty  years  that  have  passed. 

And  now  we're  going  to  celebrate.     Not  in  a  spirit  of  complacency, 
-...■of  self-satisfaction  or  of  "look-at-what-we've-done,"  but  rather  in  a  con- 
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templative,  hopeful  attitude.  We  have  invited  leaders  in  thought  and 
endeavor  from  near  and  far  to  gather  with  us  on  Lincoln's  birthday, 
and  try  to  find,  in  the  lesson  of  his  great  life  renewed  inspiration  to 
carry  forward  on  a  wider  scale  the  work  to  which  the  University  is 
dedicated. 

We  have  met  with  a  remarkable  response  in  our  effort  to  make  this 
celebration  one  that  befits  the  birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  a  college  inspired  by  him,  named  for  him,  and 
fashioned  after  what  his  disciples  believe  would  have  been  his  own  ideas. 
Noted  men  and  women  from  every  state  in  the  LTnion  have  given  ex- 
pression to  such  enthusiastic  praise  and  hearty  commendation:  Governors, 
Senators,  Educators,  Masters  of  Science,  Finance  and  Industry  have 
been  so  ready  to  lend  their  presence  and  co-operation  that,  as  this  is 
written  with  the  great  event  still  in  the  future,  its  success  is  assured;  in 
fact,  it  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  notable  Lincoln  celebrations  ever 
held. 

From  one  standpoint  it  will  assuredly  be  the  greatest.  It  will  serve 
to  bring  squarely  before  the  American  people  the  purpose  of  this  college, 
its  problem  and  its  opportunity. 

The  men  and  women  who  come  from  abroad  to  visit  for  the  first  time 
this  tiny  university  nestling  in  the  giant  hills  of  the  Cumberlands  cannot 
but  get  the  message.  And  once  they  get  it;  once  the  ideal  that  prompted 
the  founder  is  understood  all  over  the  land,  the  era,  the  greater  career  of 
Lincoln  Memorial  University,  will  begin. 

This  University  is  destined  to  be  the  greatest  living  memorial  to 
Abraham  Lincoln,  America's  greatest  man.  Some  day  it  will  rank  with 
the  foremost  colleges  of  the  world.  That  sounds  grandiloquent,  but  it 
is  the  truth. 

In  the  next  month's  issue  of  THE  RAIL-SPLITTER  the  full  story  of  the 
celebration  will  be  told. 

It  will  be  a  special  souvenir  number. 

Extra  copies  will  be  available  to  those  who  desire  them. 
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IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  CUMBER- 
LANDS 

The  visitor  who  comes  to  Lincoln 
Memorial  University  and  spends  only  one 
day  misses  some  of  the  attractions  which 
make  this  school  and  the  surrounding 
country  delightful  to  the  tourist.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  the  visitor  must  see  the 
various  departments  of  the  institution; 
the  work  of  the  students  in  the  fields  and 
about  the  shops;  the  magnificent  new 
barn  which  is  perhaps  the  best  and  most 
modern  in  East  Tennessee;  the  quaint, 
aristocratic  and  elaborately  constructed 
building  used  for  the  Conservatory  of 
Music,  formerly  the  private  residence  of 
Colonel  A.  A.  Arthur;  the  remarkable 
little  museum  in  the  Science  Hall  with  all 
of  its  rare  curios  and  interesting  historical 
relics;  and  the  wonderful  views  of  moun- 
tain scenery  from  the  stately  front  of 
Norton  Hall  and  the  Ridge  Road  which 
circles  the  hill  above  the  University 
campus. 

But  those  are  only  a  few  of  the  attrac- 
tions which  are  interesting  in  the  Gap 
country.  The  Pinnacle  mountain,  a 
gray,  perpendicular  peak,  2,700  feet  high, 
that  rises  fourteen  hundred  feet  above  the 
quiet  little  village  of  Cumberland  Gap, 
snuggling  closely  against  its  base,  has  been 
the  witness  of  nearly  two  centuries'  ebb 
and  flow  of  human  progress.  Daniel 
Boone  broke  the  trail  in  the  wilderness; 
the  later  years-  brought  other  pioneers; 
the  Civil  War  left  the  traces  of  its  stern 
reality  in  the  trenches  which  are  still 
preserved  on  the  crest  of  the  mountain; 
the  "boom  days"  in  the  early  nineties 
turned  for  awhile  the  investigating  eye 
of  capital  toward  Middlesboro,  "the  Magic 
City,"  and  Cumberland  Gap,  the  only 
available  passway  through  a  long  range 
of  barrier  mountains;  a  railroad  pierced 
the  range  at  Cumberland  Gap  with  a 
tunnel  nearly  a  mile  long,  and  thus  af- 
forded an  outlet  for  a  neglected  and  for- 
gotten people.  Finally,  under  its  silent 
watchfulness,  the  Pinnacle  has  witnessed 
the  founding  of  Lincoln  Memorial,  its 
rapid  growth  and  its  present  extent  of 
service  among  the  people  of  the  hills. 

Beneath  the  Pinnacle  is  King  Solomon's 


Cave,  an  enormous  cavern  extending  for 
miles  underground  and  rivaling  the 
Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky  in  natural 
beauty  and  grandeur.  On  another  side 
of  the  mountain  is  the  Soldier's  Cave 
which  was  used  by  the  soldiers  in  the  Civil 
War  as  an  arsenal.  Five  miles  to  the 
south,  across  the  picturesque  Powell's 
River,  the  English  Cave  offers  to  the 
student  of  geology  magnificent  specimens 
of  stalactites  and  stalagmites  and  other 
remarkably  beautiful  limestone  formations. 
Along  the  side  of  the  Pinnacle  which  faces 
a  valley  resembling  the  valley  of  the 
Oberammergau,  winds  the  Dixie  Highway, 
and  in  a  little  gap,  just  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  cornerstone  of  the  three  states, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  stands 
the  Boone  monument  erected  in  1915, 
by  the  D.  A.  R.  of  the  three  states  and  of 
North  Carolina. 


WORK  ON  THE  FARM 

Our  general  farm  work  for  this  year  is 
being  planned  and  laid  out  during  the 
cold  days,  thus  giving  us  employment 
during  the  whole  year.  We  are  not  only 
working  out  the  best  cropping  systems 
for  the  general  farm  and  garden,  but  we 
are  getting  all  tools  and  buildings  in 
readiness  for  the  year's  work. 

From  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
six,  the  boys  are  busily  engaged  at  milking 
and  feeding  and  grooming  the  stock,  and 
as  soon  as  breakfast  is  over  the  boys  in 
the  dairy  water  and  feed  all  the  young 
stock,  while  the  men  and  boys  on  the 
farm  are  busy  with  the  everyday  work, 
hauling  feed  and  litter,  and  doing  the 
necessary  carrying  of  freight  and  express 
to  and  from  the  stations. 

The  cattle  are  comfortably  housed  in 
the  new  barn,  and  are  all  doing  well.  In 
all  we  now  have  a  hundred  and  thirty 
head  of  cows  and  calves  composed  of  the 
Guernsey,  Holstein,  Jersey,  Shorthorn 
and  Aberdeen  Angus  breeds.  The  boys 
who  feed  and  care  for  the  stock  receive 
a  great  deal  of  training  along  the  fines  of 
balancing  rations  and  grooming  of  stock, 
thus  giving  them  practical  knowledge 
which  they  can  sometime  use  on  their 
own  farms. 
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DR.  WINSHIP  VISITS  LINCOLN 
MEMORIAL 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  January  7th, 
Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  the  distinguished 
Boston  lecturer  on  education,  addressed 
the  students  and  faculty.  He  took  the 
text,  "He  shall  have  dominion  also  from 
sea  to  sea  and  from  the  rivers  to  the  end 
of  the  earth."  In  his  introduction,  Dr. 
Winship  told  how  the  monk.  Mendel, 
experimenting  with  various  kinds  of  peas, 
and  later  with  guinea  pigs,  discovered  the 
laws  of  dominance  in  the  biological  world. 

In  the  mental  world,  Dr.  Winship  con- 
tinued, the  laws  of  dominance  also  prevail. 
He  mentioned  six  hotel  men  of  the  first 
rank  scattered  over  the  United  States, 
and  six  others  of  high  merit,  and  stated 
that  all  twelve  came  from  a  very  small 
town  in  New  York.  This  was  because  in 
that  village  a  man  kept  for  forty  years  the 
best  hotel  in  southwestern  New  York. 
It  became  the  ambition  of  the  boys  in 
that  town  to  become  keepers  of  first-class 
hotels.  "A  boy,  hot  and  tired,  leaning 
on  his  hoe,  would  say,  'It's  all  right;  I'll 
do  this  for  Dad  now,  but  when  I  grow 
up  I'm  going  to  be  a  hotel  man  like '* 

Turning  to  the  subject  of  education, 
Dr.  Winship  declared  emphatically  that 
education  must  dominate,  or  it  is  not 
worth  having.  "Nobody  has  expected 
education  to  educate,"  he  said,  whim- 
sically, "any  more  than  people  have 
expected  Christianity  to  Christianize. "- 
The  speaker  expressed  his  sense  of  the 
high  value  of  a  trained  intelligence  as  com- 
pared with  the  accumulation  of  facts. 
"I  don't  suppose  a  college  president  in 
the  country  could  get  into  his  own  college," 
he  said.  "Facts  are  forgotten,  but  when 
we  get  something  into  our  life  that  dom- 
inates that  life,  we  don't  forget  that." 

Intelligence  he  compared  to  the. motor 
or  engine  in  the  automobile.  He  told  of 
going  in  a  forty  horse-power  automobile 
to  ride  with  a  friend  and  of  having  to  walk 
while  his  friend  said,  "If  I  had  five  horse- 
power more  I  could  do  it."  "Some  of  us," 
he  declared,  "have  to  say,  'If  I  had  five 
more  horse-power  of  intelligence  and  less 
information,  I  could  get  over  this  diffi- 


culty.' "  In  this  age,  especially,  intelli- 
gence is  needed  to  grapple  with  the  prob- 
lems of  life. 

Dr.  Winship  congratulated  Lincoln 
Memorial  on  th.e  fact  that  it  tried  to 
develop  practical  intelligence,  that  it 
succeeded  in  having  in  the  same  institu- 
tion both  culture  and  agriculture. 

In  an  interesting  way  he  referred  to 
Professor  Langley's  experience  with  the 
flying  machine.  From  his  shrewd  ob- 
servation of  a  bumblebee's  flying  he 
deduced  the  principles  of  the  flying 
machine,  and  finally  succeeded  in  making 
the  first  "heavier-than-air"  machine. 
After  two  men  had  attempted  a  flying 
machine  by  starting  it  from  a  height, 
Dr.  Langley,  disappointed  by  the  disaster 
which  attended  each  effort,  reluctantly 
abandoned  the  project,  and  the  machine 
was  relegated  to  a  museum.  Years 
afterwards  Glenn  Curtis  saw  the  machine 
in  the  museum,  and  said  to  himself, 
"There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  it 
should  not  fly.  Anybody  could  fly  that." 
He  took  it  out  and  started  it  from  the 
ground,  and  made  a  successful  flight. 
"The  trouble  with  a  good  deal  of  scholar- 
ship," Dr.  Winship  said,  "is  that  it 
doesn't  keep  its  feet  on  its  ground." 
A  large  audience  listened  to  Dr.  Winship's 
lecture  with  the  greatest  interest  and  the 
closest  attention. 

In  the  evening  the  families  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty,  and  of  the  workers 
were  invited  to  meet  Dr.  Winship  at  the 
house  of  President  and  Mrs.  Hubbell. 


A  MOUNTAINEER'S  FIRST  TRIP  TO 
A  SHOW 

{Exact  copy  of  a  story  by  a  preparatory 
student  at  Lincoln  Memorial) 

Many,  many  years  ago  there  lived  a 
little  man  by  the  funny  name  of  Tackietoe. 
He  lived  in  a  little  log  cabin  in  the  northern 
part  of  west  Virginia.  There  he  lived  in 
a  isolated  place  until  he  grew  to  manhood. 

One  day  Tackietoe  heard  that  there  was 
to  be  a  big  show  m  his  near  by  town,  of 
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which  was  fifty-one  miles  from  his  home. . 
By  his  fathers  suggestion  he  decided  to 
lake  the  long,  long  journey  to  see  the 
show.  With  a  quick  emotion  Tackietoe 
went  to  the  stable  and  cought  out  his 
father's  only  mule  to  ride  to  the  show. 
With  all  signs  of  activity  he  sprang  on 
the  mule's  back  and  down  the  road  the 
old  mule  went  jig,  jig.  The  young  man's 
father  rose  from  his  chair  and  peeped 
through  the  window  that  he  might  get  a 
glimpse  at  his  happy  son  going  to  the 
show,  but  the  son  soon  turned  the  curve 
and  vanished  from  his  fathers  sight.  Up 
and  down  the  long  steep  hills  the  all- 
spirited  mule  went  rapidly,  when  the 
evening  sun  was  bending  low  the  old  gray 
mule  went  mighty  slow. 

Soon  he  reached  the  town,  and  where 
he  should  go  he  did  not  know.  The 
people  looked  at  him  as  if  they  thought 
he  had  lived  in  a  cave  all  his  life.  Some 
how  Tackietoe  found  a  cheap  boarding 
house  where  he  spent  the  night,  but 
he  thought  it  was  the  finest  hotel  in 
town. 

After  he  had  his  breakfast  the  next 
morning  he  went  out  to  see  the  parade. 
First  came  the  Elephants  and  next  the 
Cammels,  and  many  other  kinds  of  animals 
went  marching  by. 

To  Tackietoe  it  was  a  strange  thing 
to  see  so  many  animals  going  up  the 
street.  It  was  so  strange  he  did  not  know 
what  to  think  or  say.  He  began  to  make 
his  way  through  the  crowd  to  follow  the 
parade,  not  knowing  that  the  greatest 
misterious  thing  was  still  to  come. 

After  he  had  walked  a  mile  he  entered 
the  show  ground,  Oh!  what  mysterious 
things  he  saw.  His  head  was  constatly 
turning  as  if  he  was  trying  to  see  every 
thing  at  one  time.  Soon  he  heard  a  yell 
saying  "come  here  to  get  your  tickets." 
He  saw  so  many  people  going  up,  so  he 
thinks  to  himself  that  must  be  something 
good  to  eat.  He  at  first  tried  to  run  to 
the  office,  but  soon  found  himself  moving 
very  slow  in  the  big  crowd.  Somehow 
he  found  out  that  he  had  to  get  a  ticket 
if  he  was  admitted  into  the  show,  when 
he  went  in  and  saw  all  the  acting  it  was 
a  great  thing  for  him  to  see. 


WISCONSIN   BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
FURNISH  ROOM 

Some  of  the  most  delightful  letters  that 
come  to  the  office  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
University  are  from  boys  and  girls  who 
have  become  interested  in  the  boys  and 
girls  at  Lincoln  Memorial. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  remember  a 
charming  letter  written  by  a  Wisconsin 
girl,  "Lorraine,"  the  secretary  of  the 
fourth  grade  in  a  Wisconsin  school.  The 
letter  was  accompanied  by  a  check  for 
thirty  dollars  to  furnish  a  room  in  Grants 
Lee  Hall. 

This  morning  the  following  splendid 
letter  comes  from  the  secret  ary  of  another 
grade  in  the  same  building.  Last  March 
the  pupils  of  this  same  grade  furnished 
a  room  in  Grant-Lee  Hall. 

" Wise. 


Dr.  George  A.  Hubbell: 
My  dear  Sir, 

Our    teacher    Miss    — 


Dec.  14,  1916. 


■    receives 

your  magazine,  the  Mountain  Herald, 
each  month  and  enjoys  reading  it  very 
much.  She  reads  out  of  them  to  the 
class  now  and  then,  and  among  the  stories 
she  read  recently  was  "Bill."  The  story 
created  a  desire  among  us  to  help  this 
fine  University  of  yours.  One  of  the 
children  suggested  a  candy  sale  so  we  had 
one.  We  were  very  lucky  and  made 
thirty  dollars  which  we  are  sending  you. 
We  love  and  deeply  respect  our  martyred 
president  after  whom  your  University  was 
named  and  would  be  pleased  to  have  the 
money  used  to  furnish  a  room  in  Grant- 
Lee  Hall.  If  it  suits  your  convenience 
we  would  like  to  have  the  following  in- 
scription placed  on  a  tablet  in  the  room; 
Furnished  by  the  eighth  grade  class  of  the 
Milwaukee  Normal  School  of  1917." 

Thanking    you    in    advance    for    your 
courtesy,    I   remain, 

Respectfully  yours, 

JAMES  G.  , 


Sec.  8th  Grade. 
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James'  letter  was  accompanied  by  the 
following  delightful  letter  from  the 
teacher  of  the*eighth  grade: 

— Wisconsin. 


Dec.  14,  1916. 
My  dear  Dr.  Hubbell: 

Each  month,  the  Mountain  Herald,  the 
pages  of  which  just  radiate  the  "brother- 
hood of  man,"  comes  as  a  silent  but  most 
welcome  guest  from  Lincoln  Memorial 
University.  The  boys  and  girls  under 
my  care  are  beginning  to  love  the  little 
magazine  as  much  as  I  do. 

This  admiration  for  the  work  the  Uni- 
versity is  doing  culminated  this  week  in 
a  desire  to  send  a  sum  sufficiently  large 
to  furnish  a  room  in  Grant-Lee  Hall. 
Our  young  secretary  in  the  accompanying 
letter  will  tell  you  how  the  money  was 
raised. 

With  hearty  Christmas  greetings  and 
best  wishes  for  a  peaceful  and  successful 
nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen,  I  remain, 
Cordially  yours, 


"LITTLE  RED" 

Session  of  1915-1916. 
A  few  weeks  ago  a  boy  got  off  the  train 
at  Harrogate  and  came  to  our  school. 
The  most  striking  thing  about  him  was 
his  flaming  red  hair,  and  I  am  going  to 
call  him  "Little  Red."  In  contrast  with 
his  hair  was  his  manner;  he  was  the 
quietest,  most  mouse-like  little  fellow 
imaginable — not  exactly  shy,  but  perhaps 
somewhat  dazed  with,  his  strange  sur- 
roundings. About  all  he  could  tell  us 
of  his  plans  was  that  he  wanted  to  see 
Dean  Ford.  This  was  not  remarkable, 
.  for  back  in  his  mountain  home  there  was 
really  no  one  to  look  after  him,  merely 
friendly  neighbors,  and  they  had  sent  him 
down  here,  without  having  definite  plans, 
themselves.  They  knew,  however,  that 
it  was  good  for  "Little  Red"  to  go  to  school. 
While  the  officers  of  the  University 
tried  to  find  out  what  could  be  done, 
the  little  fellow  stayed  about  here  a  day 
or  two,  giving  no  trouble,  quiet  and  re- 
spectful in  his  manner,  not  knowing  what 
was  going  to  happen  next.     "Little  Red" 


grew  on  us.  Without  complaint  he  took 
what  was  given  him.  He  slept  "three- 
in-a-bed"  with  some  hospitable  young 
fellows.  He  was  ready  to  work,  to  do 
whatever  he  was  told. 

With  all  its  responsibilities  the  Univer- 
sity could  not  take  the  whole  responsibility 
for  "Little  Red."  It  was  decided  that 
we  must  send  him  home  at  least  for  the 
present.  Now  "home"  to  "Little  Red" 
meant  the  mining  camp,  and  we  sent  him 
away  reluctantly,  determined  to  remem- 
ber him,  and  hoping  that  he  could  come  to 
us  later.  Nor  did  the  boy  forget  us,  for 
today  we  received  a  letter,  enclosed  in  an 
envelope  marked, 

"Hon.  Dean  Ford, 

Harrigut,  Va." 

(Copy  of  the  letter.) 

Dear  Prof  ford. 

I  notice  some  of  your  boys  from  

who  say  they  are  not  going  back  to  your 
school  I  have  been  wondering  if  you 
could  have  a  place  for  me 

I  am  anxious  to  get  back  as  you  know 
Prof  ford  I  am  a  poor  boy  and  no  one  to 
care  for  me  in  school  I  can  work  my  way 
through  and  do  the  work  to  your  satis- 
faction All  the  good  people  here  tells  me 
that  you  will  help  me  and  if  you  will  I 
am  sure  that  I  can  some  day  be  able  to 
return  all  your  kindness.  I  am  sending 
you  a  stamped  envelope  for  reply  trusting 
that  you  will  give  this  your  kind  consider- 
ation and  that  I  may  get  a  letter  from 
you  asking  me  to  come  back  to  harrogate 
at  once 

I  am 

Respectfully 


A  TEARFUL  BOAT  RIDE 

Dec  2,  1915. 

While  passing  along  the  road  side,  in 
Western  Tennessee;  and  looking  to  my 
left  I  saw  three  little  boys  in  the  midst 
of  a  wide  swift  river. 

They  were  all  standing  on  a  small  rock 
and  screaming  for  me  to  come  after  them. 
I  hurried  to  the  boat  and  jumped  into  it 
and  started  toward  the  boys,  but  the  river 
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was  too  swift  for  me  to  reach  them,  and 
down,  down,  the  stream  I  floated.  Soon 
I  saw  that  I  was  to  pass  over  a  big  shole, 
and  every  breath  I  crew  came  a  scream 
for  help.  Just  before  reaching  the  head  of 
the  shole  I  saw  a  "man  throw  out  a  rope  to 
me  and  I  gripped  it  with  all  my  might  and 
was  rescued  safely.  I  lay  upon  the  ground 
for  a  few  moments  almost  scared  and 
frozen  to  death.  When  I  thought  of  the 
little  children  I  saw  fitting  on  the  rock  in 
the  river.  I  started  up  the  road  to  hunt 
them,  but  never  saw  them  any  more. 


COURSE    OF    LECTURES    BY    DR. 

VAN    NOPPEN    OF    COLUMBIA 

UNIVERSITY 

Lincoln  Memorial  University  enjoyed 
a  great  treat  in  the  series  of  lectures  de- 
livered by  Dr.  Leonard  C.  Van  Noppen, 
Queen  Wilhelmina  Lecturer  on  the  Dutch 
Language  and  Literature  at  Columbia 
University. 

The  lecturer  had  a  most  cordial  reception 
from  the  student  body  massed  in  the 
Auditorium,  who  greeted  him  with  the 
University  song: 

"Nestled  deep  among  the  mountains, 
With  its  skies  of  Southern  blue," 
and  surely  made  him  feel  at  home,  and 
that  indeed: 

"North  and  South  are  here  united, 
With  the  emblems,  Gray  and  Blue." 

In  his  first  lecture  Dr.  Van  Noppen 
made  us  acquainted  with  the  enormous 
scope  of  the  Dutch  influence  upon  America. 
No  other  language  and  literaure  of  such 
marked  influence  upon  America  has  been 
so  neglected  in  America.  We  have  chairs 
of  Turkish,  Sanskrit,  Arabic,  and  even 
Chinese — foundations  for  the  study  of 
alien  civilizations,  whose  ideals  and  prac- 
tices are  the  antithesis  of  American — 
while  the  language  and  literature  of  the 
people  whose  love  of  liberty  is  greatest 
in  Europe  and  whose  ideals  are  nearest 
our  own  have  been  almost  wholly  ignored 
in  our  great  universities  and  our  colleges 
alike. 

The  reciprocal  influences  of  Dutch  and 
English-American    literature    upon     one 


another  are  shown  to  be  much  greater 
than  we  commonly  realize,  from  the  days 
of  Milton,  whose  masterpiece,  "Paradise 
Lost,"  owes  much  to  the  Dutch  poet 
Vondel,  down  to  the  great  Dutch  poet 
Van  Eeden  of  the  present  day,  whose 
co-operative  colony  in  North  Carolina 
is  named  "Walden"  after  Thoreau,  and 
whose  ideals  of  liberty  were  inspired  by 
Shelley  and  Keats. 

Holland,  said  Dr.  Van  Noppen,  is  only 
about  as  large  as  the  State  of  Maryland, 
and  has  but  five  million  people,  about 
as  many  as  in  New  York  City.  Yet  she 
has  made  most  tremendous  contributions 
to  the  world's  civilization  .and  progress, 
and  today  has  two  hundred  eminent 
painters,  where  America  with  her  one 
hundred  million  has  one.  Genius  is 
always  individual.  Holland's  great  Uni- 
versity of  Leyden  has  old  tumble-down 
buildings,  yet  from  there  have  gone  forth 
more  men  eminent  in  art,  literature, 
science,  history,  and  theology,  than  from 
any  one  of  America's  hundred  universities 
with  their  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
invested  in  buildings  and  equipment. 

Individuality,  he  said,  is  nearly  always 
in  the  singular  number,  and  the  mission 
of  a  university  is  to  enable  one  to  discover 
oneself.  These  great  mountains,  he  said, 
are  something  for  Lincoln  Memorial 
University  to  live  up  to. 

Dr.  Van  Noppen's  lectures  fall  naturally 
into  four  groups:  his  account  of  the 
Dutch  people  and  their  literature,  the 
lecture  upon  the  modern  poet  Van  Eeden, 
that  upon  the  great  poet  Vondel,  and  his 
most  delightful  readings  from  his  own 
poems,    m 

"Eeden,"  he  said,  "dissects  like  a 
scientist,  but  reconstructs  like  a  philos- 
opher. His  fancy  pays  court  to  no  tale 
which  does  not  instruct.  He  would 
start  the  world  divinely  dreaming  to  the 
truth.  The  most  popular  poet  of  his 
nation." 

Turning  from  Van  Eeden,  the  poet  of 
today,  the  lecturer  introduced  us  to 
Vondel,  the  first  articulate  voice  of 
Holland,  the  inspirer  of  Milton.  Though 
his  poems  are  a  rhymed  chronicle  of  his 
age,  his  masterpiece  is  the  "Lucifer,"  the 
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dramd  of  the  fall  of  the  angels.  Its  scene 
in  Heaven,  this  poem  of  Yondel's  gives 
us  "finite  picture  of  the  infinite,"  fusing 
the  Greek  and  the  Hebrew  into  one  form. 
It  is  the  struggle  of  the  soul  to  the  unat- 
tainable rest  of  complete  peace.  From 
this  great  poem  "Milton  took  more  of 
thought  and  imagery  than  from  all  other 
sources  combined." 

Milton  himself  said,  "To  borrow  and 
to  better  in  the  borrowing  is  no  plagia- 
rism." He  did  not  hesitate  to  appropriate 
phrase,  episode  and  character  from 
Yondel.  George  Borrow  was  the  first 
to  point  out  the  influence  of  Vondel  on 
Milton.  Only  Milton  could  dignify  such 
a  debt  as  Milton  owes  to  Vondel. 


"Into  the  pure  gold  of  Vondel,  he 
has  set  the  clear  diamond  of  his  own 
genius." 

In  a  number  of  delightful  chapel  talks 
Dr.  Van  Xoppen  read  to  us  some  of  his 
own  remarkable  sonnets,  and  selections 
from  his  great  drama  of  Samson  and 
Delilah.  The  sonnet  "God,"  with  which 
the  latter  begins,  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable in  the  English  language  and 
deserves  quotation  in  full,  but  space 
forbids. 

Dr.  Van  Noppen  left  us  all  too  soon, 
bearing  with  him  the  good  wishes  of  all 
of  us,  and  our  cordial  hopes  for  his  speedy 
return. 


CHIPS  FROM  THE  RAIL 


Earn  while  you  learn. 

A  youth  who  walks  two  hundred  miles 
to  enter  college  is  usually  good  for  a  still 
longer  jonrney. 

A  check  book  won't  help  with  Latin 
and  declensions. 

Hew  to  the  line. 

Say,  you  graduates  of  Lincoln,  don't  be 
strangers.     Write. 

There's  a  story  in  the  National  Maga- 
zine this  month  about  the  LTniversity. 

That  teacher  up  in  Wisconsin  has  the 
proper  spirit. 

Dr.  Hill,  the  new  Chancellor,  organized 
the  Peace  Forum  and  the  World  Court 
League,  but  he's  a  fighter. 

Like  statistics?  Twenty-nine  per  cent 
of  the  students  of  Lincoln  depend  entirely 
upon  the  University  for  a  living  and  educa- 
tion. . 


Forty- two  per  cent  work  part  of  the 
time. 

Fifteen  per  cent  livemear  the  University. 

Fourteen  per  cent  are  able  to  pay  their 
way. 

Three  Governors  in  Cumberland  Gap 
next  month,  and  all  at  home. 

Next  month's  Rail-splitter  will  bs  a 
good  one  to  send  to  your  friends. 

We'll  print  extra  copies  for  you.  Mail 
or  telegraph  your  orders. 

Down  the  road  the  old  mule  went  jig, 
jig.  Read  the  "Mountaineer's  First  Trip 
to  a  Show,"  by  a  preparatory  school 
student.     (This  issue.) 

Fifty  dollars  provides  for  a  work  schol- 
arship that  will  enable  to  fill  the  gap  in  the 
case  of  many  students  who  are  unable 
to  earn  quite  enough  to  keep  them  in 
school. 
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STORIES  LINCOLN  TOLD 


A  "Lincoln  Story"  has  come  to  mean 
an  anecdote  that  is  pat  to  an  emergency. 
Ever  since  the  great  man's  death  there 
have  been  industrious  collectors  of  Lincoln 
stories — and,  indeed,  "Old  Abe's  Jokes, 
Fresh  from  Abraham's  Bosom,"  made  a 
fairly  sizable  volume  before  Booth's 
bullet  cut  short  the  career  of  the  one  man 
to  whom  the  nation  might  well  look  for 
adequate  solution  of  all  the  fearful  prob- 
lems consequent  upon  the  Civil  War. 

The  assiduity  in  collection  has  contin- 
ued during  the  generations.  Yet  today  it 
is  doubtful  whether  even  the  most  astute 
authority  on  Lincoln's  life  could  vouch  for 
the  authenticity  of  many  Lincoln  stories 
universally  accepted  as  his. 

It  is  equally  doubtful  whether  hundreds 
of  pungent  anecdotes,  told  around  the 
world,  do  not  belong,  at  least  by  light  of 
sponsorship,  to  that  foremost  American 
raconteur. 

About  all  the  more  well  authenticated 
stories  attributed  to  him  there  is  a  char- 
acteristic savor,  unmistakable  to  the 
faithful  student  of  his  humor.  He  never 
hesitated  to  tell  a  storjr  because  the  point 
of  it  cut  into  his  own  vanity — probably 
because,  of  all  men,  he  had  the  least. 


Lincoln  fvas  far  from  being  a  mere 
punster,  yet  occasion  could  bring  from 
him  a  play  on  words,  usually  with  a  real 
laugh  in  it. 

A  New  York  firm,  while  he  was  practic- 
ing law  in  Springfield,  wrote  asking  for 
the  facts  as  to  the  financial  standing  of  a 
neighbor.  He  replied  as  commendingly 
as  he  could: 

"I  am  well  acquainted  with  him,  and 
know  his  circumstances.  First  of  all,  he 
has  a  wife  and  baby;    they  ought  to  be 


worth  $50,000  to  any  man.  Secondly,  he 
has  an  office  in  which  there  are  three 
chairs  worth,  say,  $1,  and  a  table  worth 
$1.50.  Last  of  all,  there  is  in  one  corner 
a  large  rat  hole,  which  is  worth  looking 
into. 

"Respectfully, 

"A.  LINCOLN." 


It  was  always  a  mystery  to  President 
Lincoln's  friends  why  he  so  resolutely 
sank  political  rivalries  and  did  not  hesitate 
to  appoint  to  the  highest  offices  within  his 
gift  men  who  were  his  most  ambitious 
rivals.  When  he  was  re-elected,  his  cabi- 
net held  one  secretary,  at  least,  who  was 
notoriously  a  candidate  for  the  presiden- 
tial nomination.  That  particular  cabinet 
office  needed  urgently  an  administration 
of  the  utmost  energy,  and  that  particular 
cabinet  officer  was  giving  it  just  the  vigor 
its  administration  required.  The  political 
protests  poured  in.  Lincoln  finally  gave 
his  homely  reasons  for  retaining  his 
appointee: 

"See  here,"  he  told  one  of  his  most 
protesting  friends,  "you  were  raised  on  a 
farm,  weren't  you?  You  ought  to  know 
what  a  chin-fly  is.  My  brother  and  I  were 
plowing  corn  once  on  a  Kentucky  farm; 
he  held  the  plow  while  I  drove  the  horse. 
Mighty  lazy  horse  that,  laziest  you  ever 
saw.  But,  all  of  a  sudden  that  horse 
dashed  across  the  field  so  fast  that  even 
my  long  legs  could  hardly  keep  pace  with 
him.  When  we  reached  the  end  of  the 
furrow,  I  saw  an  enormous  chin-fly  on 
him,  and  knocked  it  off. 

"  'What  did  you  do  that  for?'  asked 
my  brother. 

"  'Why,  I  answered,  'I  can't  let  that 
horse  be  bitten  up.' 
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"  'You  can't,  eh?'  said  my  brother. 
'Why,  you  numskull,  that  chin-fly  was  all 
that  made  him  go.' 

"Now,"  concluded  the  President,  "if 
any  member  of  the  cabinet  happens  to 
have  a  presidential  chin-fly  biting  him, 
I'm  going  to  keep  him  and  his  chin-fly, 
too,  if  only  the  pair  of  them  will  plow  the 
furrow   quickly." 


Perhaps  no  story  of  Lincoln's  was  told 
under  graver  conditions  and  with  more 
emphatic  application  than  that  which 
closed  the  famous  interview  on  the 
steamer  River  Queen  at  Hampton  Roads, 
between  Mr.  Lincoln,  Secretary  Seward 
and  the  peace  commissioners  of  the 
Confederacy.  The  discussion  had  reached 
its  kernel,  slavery. 

The  southern  argument,  in  all  its  im- 
pressive force,  was  brought  forward.  If 
the  South  were  to  consent  to  a  peace  on 
the  basis  of  emancipation  of  the  slaves, 
the  entire  structure  of  southern  society 
would  be  plunged  into  irremediable  ruin. 
No  work  would  be  done,  nothing  would  be 
cultivated;  whites  and  blacks  alike  must 
starve,  for  the  freed  slaves,  accustomed  to 
overseers,  would  undoubtedly  abstain 
wholly  from  labor. 

The  President  waited  for  Seward  to 
make  some  effective  rejoinder.  But  the 
experienced  statesman  could  find  no  cogent 
reply.  At  length,  Lincoln  framed  the 
answer,  in  a  story  culminating  in  a  phrase 
that  gave  common  currency  to  a  collo- 
quialism, coined  among  the  log  cabins  of 
negroes  and  poor  whites. 

"Gentlemen,"  addressing  the  commis- 
sioners,- "your  statement  of  the  conditions 
reminds  me  of  a  man  out  in  Illinois  by  the 
name  of  Case,  who  undertook  to  raise 
a  very  large  drove  of  hogs.  But,  as  they 
grew,  it  became  too  big  a  job  to  feed  them. 
Finally  he  planted  an  immense  field  in 
potatoes;  and,  as  soon  as  the  potatoes 
were  fairly  grown,  turned  the  whole  herd 
into  the  field.  The  hogs  did  their  own 
digging,  and  he  leaned  over  the  fence, 
proud  of  his  ide$.  A  neighbor  came 
along. 


"  'Well,  well,  Mr.  Case,'  he  remarked, 
'this  is  a  grand  idea.  But  butchering 
time  is  'way  off  in  December,  and  the 
frost  comes  early.  Before  you  are  ready 
to  kill  those  hogs,  the  ground  will  be 
frozen  a  foot  deep.' 

"Case  scratched  his  head,  and  thought 
it  over,  but  there  was  only  one  answer, 
and  he  gave  it: 

"  T  suppose  it'll  go  pretty  hard  with 
their  snouts;  but  all  I  can  see  for  it  is, 
root,  hog,  or  die.'  " 


If  the  men  of  the  Grand  Army  still  sur- 
vive by  the  thousand,  there  must  be  sur- 
vivors by  the  hundred  from  the  ranks  of 
those  geniuses  and  wiseacres  who,  during 
the  long  and  terrible  strain  of  the  Civil 
War,  devised  infallible  plans  for  ending 
the  Confederacy  in  a  jiffy.  One  of  them 
was  a  farmer  who  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  President  after  days  of  insistence. 
Lincoln,  waylaid  during  some  moments 
of  his  scant  leisure,  heard  him  with  his 
usual  patience,  through  the  whole  rig- 
marole of  the  plan.    Then — 

"I'll  answer  you  with  a  story.  There 
was  a  man  in  Chicago  who  never  did  a 
stroke  of  work  in  his  life.  One  day  he 
went  wild  over  a  jump  in  the  price  of 
wheat.  He  hurried  off  to  a  famous  wheat 
speculator  and  laid  before  him  a  plan 
by  which  both  of  them  6hould  become 
rich  before  nightfall. 

"  'What  do  you  think  of  that?'  he  de- 
manded. 

"  'Well,'  answered  the  grain  operator, 
'my  advice  is  that  you  stick  to  your 
business.' 

"  'But,'  asked  the  visitor,  'what  is  my 
business?' 

"  'Darned  if  I  know,'  rejoined  the 
operator.  'But,  whatever  it  is,  you  stick 
to  it.'" 


The  "war  Governors"  of  the  various 
states  had  their  pet  peculiarities,  and 
sometimes  the  air  of  the  White  House 
and  the  departments  was  none  too  pleas- 
ant  during   their   visits   to   Washington. 
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One  state  Governor,  filled  to  the  brim 
with  wrath  over  troubles  incident  to  the 
drafts  in  his  commonwealth,  went  to 
Washington  and  "had  it  out"  first  with 
Secretary  Stanton,  to  the  huge  increase  in 
his  ire.  After  a  stormy  interview,  such 
as  Stanton  alone  could  supply  on  demand, 
the  Governor  betook  himself  to  the 
President,  prepared  to  make  the  adminis- 
tration respect  what  he  conceived  to 
be  his  rights  and  those  of  his  fellow- 
citizens. 

Three  hours  passed,  while  James  B. 
Fry,  who  described  the  occurrence, 
watched  and  waited  for  the  outcome.  At 
length  the  Governor  emerged,  smiling 
and  happy.  Mr.  Fry  went  in  to  the 
President. 

"Well,"  he  remarked,  "I  see  you  have 
sent  the  Governor  away  satisfied.  Did 
you  have  to  concede  very  much  to  to 
him?" 

"I  conceded  nothing,"  Mr.  Lincoln 
responded.  "I  simply  worked  around 
him  and  took  three  hours  doing  it.  And 
all  the  time  I  was  doing  it,  I  was  in  mortal 
fear  that  he  would  find  out  what  I  was 
doing.  I  reminded  myself  of  a  farmer  out 
West.  He  had  a  big  log  lying  in  the  middle 
of  his  best  field,  and  all  his  neighbors 
wondered  how  he  would  manage  it.  But 
before  long  there  was  his  crop  growing 
as  fine  as  you  please,  and  the  farmer  was 
as  happy  as  could  be.  They  asked  how 
he  had  got  rid  of  the  log. 

"  'Why,'  said  he,  'that  durn  log  was 
too  big  to  haul  and  too  knotty  to  split,  and 
too  soggy  to  burn.  So  I  just  plowed 
around  it.'  " 


During  one  of  the  public  receptions  at 
the  White  House,  a  farmer  from  one  of  the 
border  counties  of  Virginia  used  it  as  the 
occasion  for  demanding  that  the  President 
attend  immediately  to  his  claim  for 
reimbursement  for  some  hay  and  a 
horse  that  had  been  levied  on  by  Union 
soldiers. 

"But,  my  friend,  if  I  were  to  take 
up  such  cases  during  such  a  war, 
I  could  make  work  for  twenty  Presi- 
dents." 


But  the  farmer  was  persistent;  his  loss 
obscured,  in  his  eyes,  all  the  emergencies 
of  the  government  and  the  war.  The 
President  had  to  revert  to  the  recourse  of 
his  frontier  days. 

"See  here,  friend,"  he  observed,  "your 
case  and  mine  remind  me  of  what  hap- 
pened to  a  husky  old  Illinois  riverman  I 
used  to  know.  From  being  a  mighty  good 
raftsman,  he  got  the  job  of  being  captain 
on  a  steamboat. 

"He  knew  the  river  well,  and  he  could 
trust  only  his  own  hands  at  the  wheel 
when  his  boat  went  through  the  rapids. 
One  day  the  old  craft  was  plunging  and 
wallowing  in  the  boil  of  the  waters,  and 
her  captain  was  hanging  on  to  the  wheel 
for  dear  life,  when  a  boy  pulled  his  coat- 
tail  anxiously: 

"  'Say,  Mr.  Captain,'  said  the  boy, 
'I  wish  you'd  stop  your  boat  for  a  minute; 
I've  lost  my  apple  overboard.'  " 

*  *         * 

It  was  said  of  Lincoln  at  the  bar  that, 
when  he  thought  he  was  wrong,  he  was 
the  weakest  lawyer  his  colleagues  ever 
saw.  In  one  case,  closely  contested,  he 
had  proved  an  account  for  a  client  whom 
the  opposing  counsel  speedily  exposed 
as  an  unmitigated  rascal,  even  to  the 
production  of  a  receipt  for  all  the  indebt- 
edness Lincoln  had  claimed  as  being 
due. 

Lincoln  quietly  vanished  from  the  court 
room.  The  judge,  before  giving  his  deci- 
sion, sent  for  him  to  appear,  as  counsel 
for  his  client. 

"Tell  the  court,"  said  Lincoln,  when  the 
messenger  found  him  at  the  neighboring- 
hotel,  "that  I  can't  come  over.  That  case 
has  left  my  hands  so  dirty  that  I  must 
stay  here  to  clean  them." 

*  *         * 

The  famous  story  of  how  the  President 
refused  a  pass  through  the  army  lines  to 
an  applicant  who  had  been  refused  by  • 
several  members  of  his  cabinet,  on  the 
score  that  he  had  very  little  influence 
with  the  administration,  was  paralleled, 
on  a  more  important  occasion,  when 
General  Phelps,  early  in  the  war,  took 
possession    of    Ship    Island,    near    New 
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Orleans.  The  general  promptly  issued  a 
magniloquent  proclamation,  freeing  the 
slaves. 

That  was  something  no  general  had  the 
smallest  right  to  do,  but  President  Lin- 
coln, who  was  always  cautious  in  any 
action  that  might  have  far-reaching  conse- 
quences, took  no  notice  of  it.  Finally,  a 
friend  told  him  that  his  apparent  indiffer- 
ence to  his  general's  action  might  put  him 
in  a  false  position. 

"Oh,"  returned  the  President,  "I  feel 
about  it  a  good  deal  as  Jones  did  .about 
his  wife.  He  was  a  pretty  meek  sort  of  a 
man,  and  much  henpecked.  One  day, 
after  his  wife  had  been  seen  driving  him 
out  of  the  house  with  a  switch,  a  friend 
said  to  him: 

"  'Jones,  I've  taken  your  part  whenever 
anyone  declared  you  were  a  henpecked  old 
idiot;  but  any  man  who  lets  his  wife 
beat  him  ought  to  be  horsewhipped.' 

"Jones  patted  his  friend  on  the  back. 

"  'Don't  you  worry  about  me,'  he  re- 
joined. 'It  didn't  hurt  me  any,  and  you've 
no  idea  what  a  power  of  good  it  did  my 

Sarah  Ann.'  " 

*         *         * 

A  gentleman  named  Shrigley,  of  Phila- 
delphia, had  been  nominated  for  the  post 
of  hospital  chaplain.  He  was  a  Univer- 
salist,  and  a  delegation  from  his  home  city 
called  on  President  Lincoln  to  protest 
against  the  appointment. 

''We  are  here  to  ask  you,"  the  chairman 
announced,  "to  withdraw  Mr.  Shrigley 's 
nomination." 

"For  what  reason?"  asked  Mr:  Lincoln. 

"Well,  sir,  Mr.  Shrigley  is  not  sound  in 
his  theological  views." 

"Ah!    He  is  unsound  as  to  what  points?' 

"For  one  thing,  he  does  not  believe  in 
eternal  punishment;  for  another,  he  be- 
lieves that  even  the  rebels  themselves 
will  be  finally  saved." 

"Gentlemen,"  asked  Mr.  Lincoln,  sol- 
emnly, "is  that  the  fact?" 

"It  is,"  the  whole  committee  rejoined. 

"Well,  if  he  does  believe  that,  and  if 
there's  any  way  under  heaven  by  which 
the  rebels  can  be  saved,  why,  for  God's 
sake  and  the  rebels'  sake,  let  the  man  act 
as  chaplain." 


A  reverent  man,  but  chary  of  commit- 
ting himself  to  religious  forms,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  amenable  enough  to  that  great 
current  of  popular  opinion  which  so  ear- 
nestly and  so  constantly  deprecated  the 
smallest  lowering  of  the  morality  of  the 
army — and  had  such  continuous  incite- 
ments to  deprecation.  He  was  willing  to 
issue  orders  urging  decent  behavior  in 
camp  on  Sunday  and  condemning  pro- 
fanity at  all  times.  At  length  it  appeared 
that  the  gravest  desecration  of  the  Sab- 
bath which  was  possible  for  the  Union 
armies  was  for  them  to  engage  in  battle 
on  the  Lord's  day.  So  an  eminent  theo- 
logian called  on  the  President  to  make 
personal  protest. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  as  usual,  listened  atten- 
tively and  respectfully.  When  the  full 
argument  had  been  stated,  he  glanced 
upward  with  a  smile  and  observed: 

"Do  you  know  that  this  administration 
is  in  entire  accord  with  those  sentiments?" 

"I  am  more  than  gratified  to  hear  it," 
answered  the  good  clergyman. 

"Yes,  indeed,  andf  there  is  only  one 
other  influence  nowr  that  you  need  bring 
to  bear  in  order  to  stop  the  pernicious 
practice  of  fighting  battles  on  Sunday." 

"What  is  it,  Mr.  President?" 

"W7hy,  just  see  the  Confederate  generals 
and  get  them  to  let  our  soldiers  alone." 


The  nomination  of  two  separate  tickets 
by  the  Democratic  party's  northern  and 
southern  sections  in  1860  elicited  from  Mr. 
Lincoln  the  comment: 

"I  must  say  I  believed  the  politicians 
who  told  me  that  the  two  factions  of  the 
Democrats  could  be  harmonized,  but  I 
always  had  my  doubts  about  either  one 
being  able  to  find  a  foundation  for  its 
harmony  in  the  other.  Reminds  me  of  a 
good,  religious  man  named  Brown,  who 
was  a  member  of  a  committee,  as  sober 
and  pious  as  he  was,  for  the  building  of  a 
bridge  over  a  dangerous  river  out  West. 

"One  bridge-builder  after  another  pro- 
nounced the  job  impossible,  until  Brown 
went  to  see  Jones,  who  had  built  a  number 
of  bridges,  and  never  failed  in  any  contract 
he  undertook.     On  Brown's  recommen- 
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dation,  the  solemn  committee  called  in 
Jones. 

"  'Mr.  Jones,'  they  asked  him,  'can  you 
build  this  bridge?' 

"  'You  bet  I  can,'  declared  Jones.  'I 
can  build  a  bridge  to  hades,  if  you  want 
one.' 


The  question  as  to  what  should  be  done 
with  the  members  of  the  Confederate 
government  was  one  that  was  an  absorb- 
ing topic  of  discussion,  and,  whatever  the 
final  decision  was  to  be,  for  a  long  time 
the  heat  of  public  rancor  appeared  when- 
ever the  topic   arose.     Nowhere  was  it 


'The    committee    was     profoundly      more  wrathfully  moot  than  in  the  capital, 
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shocked.  So  was  Brown,  but  he  had  only 
less  faith  in  Jones  than  the  politicians  had 
in  Democracy. 

"  'Gentlemen,'  he  exclaimed,  T  know 
Mr.  Jones  so  well,  and  he  is  so  honest  a 
man  and  so  good  a  bridge-builder,  if  he 
states  positively  he  can  build  a  bridge  to 
— to — ahem — I  believe  him.  But  I  feel 
bound  to  say  J  have  my  doubts  about  the 
foundations  on  the  infernal  side  of  it.'  " 


and  in  Lincoln's  own  cabinet  the  subject 
was  one  that  was  prone  to  leap  upward 
like  fire,  until  the  habitual  Lincoln  mag- 
nanimity quenched  the  recurring  blaze, 
often  with  characteristic  humor. 

"What,"  was  the  question  most  fre- 
quently asked,  "is  to  be  done  with  Jeff 
Davis?" 

"Well,"  answered  Mr.  Lincoln,  "there 
was  a  boy  in  Springfield  once  who  saved 
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up  his  money  and  bought  a  coon.  After 
the  novelty  wore  off,  his  pet  became  a 
great  nuisance.  One  day,  leading  the 
coon  through  the  streets,  his  clothes  half 
torn  off  and  his  hands  bleeding  from  the 
onslaughts  of  the  little  vixen,  the  boy  sat 
down  on  the  curbstone,  fagged  out. 

''  What's  the  matter,  sonny?'  inquired  a 
man  who  was  passing. 

"  'Oh,'  answered  the  boy,  'this  coon  is 
such  a  trouble  to  me.' 

"  'Why  don't  you  lock  him  up?' 

"  'Hush!'  answered  the  boy.  'Don't 
you  see  he's  gnawing  off  his  rope?  I'm 
going  to  wait  till  he  does  it,  and  then  I'll 
go  home  and  tell  the  folks  he  got  away  from 
me.'  " 


It  was  James  B.  Fry  who  was  selected 
to  act  as  escort  and  companion  to  Mr. 
Lincoln  when  he  went  from  Washington 
to  participate  in  the  celebration  of  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  battle  of.  Gettys- 
burg. Wrhen  Mr.  Fry  arrived,  the  car- 
riage was  at  the  White  House  door,  but 
the  President  was  still  unprepared  for 
departure.  Wrhen,  at  length,  he  did  ap- 
pear, Mr.  Fry  remarked : 

"I  am  afraid  you  will  have  to  hurry; 
there  is  scarcely  time  to  get  there." 

Lincoln  smiled  easily  and  rejoined: 

"We'll  be  there  in  time.  Out  in  Illinois 
the  sheriff  was  taking  a  convict  to  the 
gallows,  and  the  people,  all  eagerness 
to  see  the  execution,  kept  crowding  the 
sheriff  and  his  prisoner,  pushing  and 
shoving  ,to  reach  the  foot  of  the 
gallows,  until  the  convict  called  out  to 
them : 

"  'Boys,  you  needn't  be  in  such  a  hurry. 
There  won't  be  any  fun  until  I  get  there.'  " 


It  was  a  bright  May  morning  in  Wash- 
ington when  the  Sunday-school  children 
of  Washington  were  marching  through  the 
portico  on  the  north  side  of  the  White 
House.  President  Lincoln  watched  the 
scene  for  some  little  time,  and  then  turned 
to  his  companions  with  the  remark: 

"These  school  children  recall  a  story  I 
heard  about  Daniel  Wrebster  as  a  boy  at 


school.  He  had  been  detected  in  some 
small  school  offense,  and  was  called  up  for 
punishment.  That  was  the  old-fashioned 
'ferruling' — -and  Daniel's  hands  happened 
to  be  very  dirty.  So  he  spat  vigorously 
on  his  right  hand  and  conscientiously 
wiped  it  off  on  his  breeches. 

"  'Give  me  your  hand,  sir!'  the  teacher 
commanded  sharply. 

"Daniel  presented  the  right  hand,  with 
its  schoolboy  wash.  The  teacher  studied 
its  shocking  lights  and  shades,  and  an- 
nounced : 

"  'Daniel,  if  you  will  find  another  hand 
in  this  school  as  filthy  as  that,  I  will  let  you 
off  this  time.' 

"Daniel  promptly  produced  his  left 
hand  for  inspection. 

"  'Here  it  is,  sir!'  he  answered. 

"And  the  teacher  let  him  off." 


A  friend,  a  prominent  Illinois  judge, 
and  Lincoln  were  bantering  each  other 
as  to  their  knowledge  of  horses. 

"  'Tell  you  what,  judge,'  Lincoln 
quoted  himself  as  saying,  'I'll  test  this 
thing  with  a  real  horse  trade.  I'll  go 
it  blind,  too.  Each  of  us  must  go,  now, 
and  bring  his  horse,  and  we  are  to  swap 
even.  If  either  of  us  refuse  the  exchange, 
he  must  forfeit  $25.' 

"The  judge  agreed.  A  crowd  assembled 
while  we  sought  the  horses.  By  and  by 
the  judge  arrived  with  his — the  boniest, 
most  sway-backed,  foundered,  galled 
jade,  blind  in  both  eyes,  that  I  ever  saw. 
I  followed  with  the  carpenter's  horse  I'd 
relied  on.  Everybody  roared,  but  I  knew 
the  joke  was  on  me. 

"  'Judge,'  I  told  him,  'I'll  stand  by  the 
bargain — but  it's  the  first  time  I've  ever 
got  the  worst  of  it  in  a  horse  trade.'  ' 


He  did  not  know  horses;  he  learned 
them  in  a  hard  school.  In  his  earlier  years 
he  had  a  political  convention  to  attend, 
and  that  in  a  hurry.  The  only  liveryman 
in  the  place  favored  the  opposition,  and 
took  good  care  to  harness  up  the  slowest 
animal  he  had  in  the  stable. 
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Nevertheless,  Lincoln  reached  the  con- 
vention in  time,  for  he  could  have  got 
speed  out  of  the  carpenter's  horse  he 
offered  the  judge.  But  when  he  returned 
he  owed  the  liveryman  only  backhanded 
thanks,  which  he  duly  gave: 

"Keep  this  horse  for  funerals,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"No,  not  a  bit  of  it,"  answered  the 
liveryman,  with  an  air  of  injured  inno- 
cence. 

"Mighty  glad  of  that — mighty  glad," 
declared  Lincoln,  pleasedly.  "If  you 
did,  you'd  never  get  the  corpse  to  the 
grave  in  tune  for  the  resurrection." 


He  was  as  pungent  at  a  cabinet  meeting 
as  he  was  in  politics  or  when  "riding 
circuit."  There  was  more  than  enough 
anxiety  over  the  greenback  issue;  and, 
when  the  notes  were  determined  on,  the 
question  of  the  familiar  legend  "In  God 
We  Trust"  came  up  for  discussion.  Should 
the  government  use  the  legend  on  the 
greenbacks? 

"Well,"  remarked  the  President,  "if 
you  are  determined  to  put  some  legend 
on  them,  why  not  quote  from  Peter  and 
Paul,  and  be  frank  about  it — 'Silver  and 
gold  we  have  not,  but  what  we  have  we'll 

give  you.'  " 

*         *         * 

The  remarkable  satisfaction  which 
Lincoln  took  in  Grant's  silent,  dogged 
persistence  after  the  heart-breaking  delays 
on  the  part  of  the  leaders  who  had  pre- 
ceded him,  is  a  matter  of  popular  knowl- 
edge. But  it  was  General  Grant  himself 
who  made  a  memorandum  of  the  Lincoln 
story  which  may  have  been  the  real  origin 
of  Grant's  uncomplaining  doggedness  and 
remarkable  resolution  in  achieving  his 
results  with  the  men  that  were  given  him. 

He  said  that  when  Mr.  Lincoln  gave  him 
his  commission  as  lieutenant  general,  the 
President  observed: 

"I'd  like,  at  this  time,  to  tell  you  a 
little  story.  The  animals  were  at  war 
among  themselves,  and  one  side  had  a 
lot  of  trouble  securing  a  commander.  At 
length   they    concluded    that    a   monkey 


would  about  fill  the  bill,  and  asked  him 
whether  he  would  take  charge  of  the  army. 

"Jocko  said  he  thought  he  could  com- 
mand it  pretty  well  if  only  he  had  a  little 
more  tail.  So  the  animals  thought  it  over, 
and  spliced  more  tail  to  him.  He  gazed 
at  his  increased  tail  admiringly,  and  said 
he  would  consider  now  what  was  best 
to  be  done. 

"After  a  while,  he  explained  that  the 
real  trouble  lay  in  the  fact  that  his  tail 
was  too  short  still.  The  animals  had  to 
have  their  general,  so  they  spliced  on  more 
tail  for  him.  He  was  mighty  well  pleased. 
But,  on  reflection,  Re  was  convinced  he 
needed  more  tail  yet.  They  found  more 
for  him. 

"By  this  time  they  were  winding  coils 
of  tail  around  his  neck.  And  still  they 
couldn't  satisfy  that  monkey  general.  He 
kept  on  calling  for  more  tail,  and  they 
kept  on  supplying  more  tail,  until  he 
simply  broke  down  under  the  weight  of 
his  adornment  and  military  supplies." 

"I  understood  the  application  of  the 
story,"  added  General  Grant,  '.'and  I 
replied : 

"  'Mr.  President,  I  will  not  call  for 
assistance  unless  I  find  it  impossible  to  do 
with  what  I  already  have.'  ' 


One  of  the  most  humorous  traditions 
of  the  White  House  was  among  the  least 
known,  until  Lincoln  became  President; 
after  that,  launched  as  one  of  his  "stories," 
it  went  from  end  to  end  of  the  land. 

When  Tyler  was  President,  he  had  a 
trip  to  make,  and  sent  his  son  Bob  to 
arrange  for  a  special  train.  The  railroad 
superintendent  was  a  bitter  Whig. 

"This  road,"  he  told  the  younger 
Tyler,  "doesn't  run  special  trains  for  the 
President  or  for  anybody  else." 

"Didn't  you  furnish  a  special  for  the 
funeral  of- General  Harrison?" 

"You  bet  we  did,"  was  the  emphatic 
response;  then,  heartily,  "And  look  here: 
You  bring  your  father  here  in  the  same 
condition  as  General  Harrison  was,  and 
I'll  give  him  the  best  train  on  the  road, 
gladly." 
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Lincoln's  powerful  good  sense  always 
enabled  him  to  judge  the  man  instead 
of  the  clothes,  despite  popular  notions 
that  he  preferred  talent  in  plain  home- 
spun to  talent  in  broadcloth.  But  some- 
times his  insight  let  him  emphasize  the 
distinction  he  habitually  made  between 
the  clothes  and  their  wearer. 

He  had  appointed  to  a  South  American 
consulate  an  Ohio  young  man  who  was 
very  much  the  dandy.  The  appointee, 
dressed  in  gorgeous  style,  was  on  his  way 
to  the  White  House  to  thank  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  appointment,  when  he  en- 
countered an  acquaintance  who  liked  a 
joke  as  well  as  he  knew  the  tropics. 

"Sorry  for  you,  awfully  sorry,"  he  told 
the  rejoicing  young  consul.  "Why,  down 
there,  they  have  bugs  that'll  bore  holes 
clean  through  you  before  you've  been 
consul  a  week." 

It  took  out  of  the  appointee  all  the 
starch  except  wdiat  he  had  in  his  shirt. 
When  he  saw  the  President,  it  was  a 
downcast  visitor  who  said  to  Lincoln: 

"Mr.  President,  I  can't  say  I'm  so  very 
glad  of  this  appointment,  after  all.  Why, 
I  hear  they  have  bugs  down  there  that 
are  liable  to  eat  me  up  inside  of  a 
wTeek." 

Lincoln  meditated;    then — 

"Well,  young  man,  if  they  do,  they'll 
leave  behind  a  mighty  good  suit  of 
clothes." 


It  was  on  one  of  his  most  tragic  nights, 
when  news  of  the  Union  defeat  at  Freder- 
icksburg reached  him,  that  the  official 
messenger  who  brought  the  news  of  the 
reverse  saw  how  Lincoln,  in  the  midst  of 
his  most  profound  anxieties,  preserved 
his  cheering  quality  of  humor.  If  ever 
man  was  able  to  lift  himself  by  his  boot- 
straps, that  man  was  Lincoln. 

The  picture  of  dejection,  his  head  rest- 
ing heavily  on  his  hands,  he  heard  the 
disheartening  story.  The  messenger, 
pitying  him  keenly,  added: 

"I  wish  it  were  better  news.  I  wish  I 
could  tell  you  how  to  conquer  the  South; 
or,  at  least,  how  to  get  rid  of  it." 

Up  came  the  President's  dejected  head 


and  across  his  homely  features  flitted  the 
familiar  smile: 

"Reminds  me  of  a  couple  of  Illinois 
boys  who  were  chased  by  a  dog  in .  an 
orchard.  One  of  them  climbed  a  big  tree; 
the  other  ran  around  it.  He  ran  so  fast 
that  he  kept  gaining  on  the  dog  until  he 
could  catch  hold  of  his  tail.  He  hung  on 
until  his  strength  was  going.  Then  he 
yelled  to  the  other  boy: 

"  'Come  on  down  and  help!' 

"  'Help  how?'  yelled  the  boy  up  the 
tree. 

"  T  need  you  to  help  me  let  this  darn 
dog  go.'  " 


Probably  the  most  celebrated  case  of 
alleged  misuse  of  public  funds  was  that 
of  Franklin  W.  Smith  and  his  brother. 
It  was  generally  believed  that  the  two 
men  had  been  brought  before  a  military 
tribunal  organized  to  convict  them,  to 
ruin  their  business,  to  pursue  them  relent- 
lessly, if  for  no  other  reason  than  as 
examples  to  others.  The  President,  when 
the  case  reached  him,  simply  annulled 
the  whole  proceedings  against  them. 
The  Boston  Board  of  Trade,  while  no 
official  record  of  the  terms  of  his  decision 
could  be  obtained  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment, received  a  report  of  the  President's 
judgment  that  was  generally  accepted 
as  being  close  to  a  verbatim  transcript  of 
Lincoln's  words.     It  read  thus: 

"Whereas,,.  Franklin  W.  Smith  had 
transactions  with  the  Navy  Department 
to  the  amount  of  $1,125,000;  and,  where- 
as, he  had  the  chance  to  steal  $250,000, 
and  was  charged  with  stealing  only  $2,200 
— and  the  question  now  is  about  his 
stealing  $100 — I  don't  believe  he  stole 
anything  at  all.  Therefore,  the  records 
and  findings  are  disapproved— declared 
null  and  void,  and  the  defendants  are 
fully  discharged." 


Burnside's  position  and  its  dangers  were 
uppermost  in  the  public  mind,  when  a 
telegram    reached    the    President    as    he 
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was  talking  with  a  group  of  people,  that 
announced: 

"Firing  heard  in  the  direction  of  Knox- 
ville!" 

"I'm  glad  of  it,"  declared  Lincoln,  as 
he  passed  the  dispatch  to  those  around 
him. 

But  they,  knowing  as  he  did  the  perils 
that  beset  Burnside,  were  amazed  at  his 
sangfroid. 

"Why,  you  see,"  the  President  explained 
with  a  smile  none  too  joyous,  "it  reminds 
me  of  Mrs.  Sallie  Ward,  a  neighbor  of 
mine,  who  had  a  very  big  family.  Some- 
times one  of  her  children  would  be  heard 
crying  in  an  out-of-the-way  place,  and 
then  Mrs.  Sallie  would  exclaim: 

"  'Thank  the  Lord,  there's  one  of  my 
children  ain't  dead  yet!' ' 


They  were  wont  to  tell  it  of  Lincoln 
that  he  was  less  confident  of  his  election 
for  his  second  term  than  he  was  of  the 
first;  and  they  told,  too,  of  the  graphic 
manner  in  which  he  phrased  his  doubts. 
The  story  of  old  Jake  Tullwater,  of  whom 
the  voters  reminded  him,  is  more  pat 
today  for  certain  aspects  of  charity  than 
it  was  then  for  the  Lincoln  campaign. 

Old  Jake  had  a  fever,  and,  delirious, 
he  imagined  the  last  day  was  come,  and 
he  was  required  to  judge  the  world.  He 
had  some  rather  coherent  ravings,  Lincoln 
explained,  although  he  gave  question  and 
answer  in  his  own  fevered  tones  and  dealt 
out  justice  only  to  those  of  his  neighbors 
whose  names  occurred  to  him. 

"Chon  Schmidt,  you  com'  mal  hier! 
Vass  pees  you  in  der  verldt?" 

"Me?    I  pees  a  miller." 

"So-o-oh?  Veil,  Chon,  dit  you  effer 
dake  too  much  toll?" 

"Oh,  veil,  ven  der  water  was  low,  undt 
der  shdones  dull,  maype  it  was  I  dit  dake 
too  much  toll." 

"So-oh!  Chon,  you  musd  go  to  der 
left,  mid  der  goats." 

One  after  another,  old  Jake  called  up 
his  neighbors,  until  he  came  to  himself. 

"Chake  Tullwater,  com'  mal  hier!  Veil, 
Chake,  vat  pees  you  in  der  verldt?" 

"Me?    I  pees  a  miller." 


"So-o-oh!  Veil,  Chake,  dit  you  effer 
dake  too  much  toll?" 

"Ach,  yes — ven  der  water  vas  low,  undt 
der  shdones  was  dull,  maype  I  dit  dake 
too  much  toll." 

"Ach,  Chake — ach,  mein  poor  Chake— 
Chake,  vot  you  do  mit  dot  toll?" 

"Me?    I  gif  him  to  der  poor." 

"So?  Veil,  Chake,  you  kin  slide  righd 
in  amongst  der  sheep.  But,  Chake,  Chake 
— id  vos  a  tarn  tight  squeeze." 


There  were  a  number  of  amateur  heroes 
who  were  convinced  that  their  services 
were  needed  as  officers  in  the  army; 
previous  experience  counted  for  little  in 
the  estimation  of  most  of  them.  Among 
the  mass  of  applications  that  passed  to 
the  President  for  his  review  was  one  in 
which  the  writer  modestly  requested 
appointment  to  a  generalship,  and  a 
quick  one,  at  that. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  he  had  not 
specified  the  brand  of  general  he  preferred, 
and  a  clerk  was  anxious  to  file  it,  at  least, 
in  its  proper  category.  Lincoln  supplied 
the  missing  detail.    He  wrote: 

"Major  General,  I  reckon.    A.  Lincoln." 


OVER  THE  BLUE  RIDGE  TO 
LINCOLN  MEMORIAL 

(A  True  Story) 

To  most  people  Christmas  day  means 
celebration  and  festivities.  But  the 
Christmas  which  has  just  passed  meant 
an  opportunity  to  get  an  education  for  a 
slim,  blue-eyed  youth  who  came  down 
from  the  cold,  snowy  heights  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  mountains  of  Virginia  to  Lincoln 
Memorial  University. 

A  little  after  midnight  Christmas 
morning,  an  eighteen-year-old  lad  dropped 
off  the  L.  &  N.  train  from  Norton,  Vir- 
ginia, at  the  little  flag  station  near  the 
University.  As  he  stepped  out  into  the 
dim  light  of  the  smoky  lamp  at  the 
crossing,  he  saw  for  a  station  only  a  small 
shelter  with  one  side  open.  He  had 
asked  the  conductor  on  the  train  in  which 
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direction  the  University  grounds  lay,  and 
after  he  had  watched  the  lights  of  the 
receding  train  until  they  were  swallowed 
out  of  sight  in  the  tunnel  near  Cumber- 
land Gap,  he  set  out  toward  the  hill  where 
a  single  small  light  twinkled  in  the  dark- 
ness. Santa  Claus  had  already  made 
his  visit  to  the  sleeping  dormitories  and 
had  sped  along  his  way  to  gladden  the 
hearts  of  the  children  in  the  country,  and 
all  that  greeted  him  was  the  silent  gloom 
of  a  dark  Christmas  morning.  He 
chanced  to  overtake  the  boy  who  put  the 
Harrogate  mail  on  the  train.  Through 
the  kindness  of  this  mail  boy,  he  was 
enabled  to  find  the  room  of  the  dean  in 
Avery  Hall,  the  boys'  dormitory.  In  a 
little  while,  he  was  snuggled  into  bed  with 
one  of  the  sleeping  workers  of  Lincoln 
Memorial.  As  he  stretched  out  beside 
the  disturbed  sleeper,  he.  greeted  him  with 
a  good-natured  "Christmas  gift." 

At  six  o'clock  he  awoke  to  look  out 
upon  a  beautiful  campus  that  was  bright- 
ened with  Christmas  cheer.  But  Santa 
Claus  was  not  his  first  thought.  "I  want 
to  see  Dr.  Hubbell  or  Dean  Ford.  I 
want  to  get  some  work."  He  drew  on  a 
hew  pair  of  overalls  which  he  had  bought 
in  Bristol  the  day  before.  "I  do  not  care 
if  it  is  Christmas  day.  I  want  to  get  as 
much  time  in  as  possible  before  school 
starts  again." 

Dressed  in  his  overalls,  he  asked  the 
fellow  with  whom  he  had  slept  how  much 
he  owed  him  for  the  bed.  When  it  was 
said  that  his  sleep  was  free,  he  objected. 
Revealing  the  characteristic  desire  among 
the  mountain  people  to  take  no  charity, 
he  protested  his  willingness  to  pay  for 
the  bed.  He  was  told,  with  a  mild  re- 
monstrance, that  hospitality  was  common 
around  L.  M.  U.,  and  that  if  he  were  to 
remain  there  long  he  would  soon  under- 
stand why  no  money  circulated  among 
the  boys  for  such  favors  as  sharing  beds 
with  each  other. 

In  a  little  while  the  boy's  story  was 
learned.  His  parents  live  on  a  little  farm 
near  a  place  called,  "The  Hollow,"  on 
the  headwaters  of  the  Yadkin  River, 
Fatrick  County,  Virginia,  not  far  above 
the  old  home  of  Daniel  Boone,  at  the  time 


when  he  started  westward  toward  this 
same  Cumberland  Gap.  The  closest 
railroad  station  is  six  and  a  half  miles 
from  his  home,  at  Mountairy,  North 
Carolina.  But  as  that  railroad  would 
take  him  in  the  wrong  direction,  he  walked 
through  the  snow  for  forty  miles  across 
the  mountains  in  Carroll  County,  Vir- 
ginia. Many  times  the  drifts  wore  seven 
feet  deep,  and  to  make  better  progress 
he  would  leave  the  trail  and  "short-cut" 
through  the  wilderness.  Hampered  as  he 
was  by  trudging  through  the  snow,  it 
took  him  one  day  and  two  hours  to  make 
the  trip  to  Sylvatus,  where  he  was  to 
board  a  Norfolk  and  Western  train  for 
Bristol.  He  carried  a  small  suitcase 
which  contained  only  something  to  eat 
which  his  mother  had  prepared  for  his 
journey. 

He  reached  Bristol  in  the  night,  and  as 
the  waiting  room  was  closed,  he  was 
forced  to  spend  fifty  cents  for  a  bed  in  a 
little  hotel.  "It  wyas  a  good  bed,  though, 
and  I  got  my  fifty  cents'  worth,"  he  re- 
marked cheerfully.  He  had  planned  to 
get  to  Lincoln  Memorial  the  day  after 
Christmas,  but  as  he  had  made  better 
time  than  he  had  expected,  he  had  arrived 
on  Christmas  morning,  ready  to  see 
Dr.  Hubbell  and  anxious  for  work. 

"I  decided  if  I  wanted  an  education," 
he  continued,  "that  it  would  be  better 
for  me  to  go  to  a  school  somewhere  and 
try  to  work  out  my  expenses,  than  to  get 
a  job  and  try  to  save  up  money  to  do  it. 
I  have  been  out  of  school  a  year  now,  and 
I  do  not  have  any  more  money  than  I 
did  when  I  finished  the  grades." 

When  he  went  to  the  University  office 
to  arrange  for  his  first  month's  board,  he 
emptied  his  pocket  of  all  his  money.  He 
counted  it  and  found  that  he  had  $4.77. 
The  cashier  asked  him  if  he  wished  to 
leave  it  all  at  the  office,  and  he  replied 
that  he  might  need  a  little  change.  So 
he  kept  out  seventy-two  cents,  and  paid 
$4.05  on  his  board  for  the  first  month. 

He  has  a  job  now,  and  he  is  working 
every  afternoon.  His  overalls  already 
show  the  marks  of  honest  wear,  but  his 
face  is  lighted  up  with  the  gleam  of  a 
new  hope. 
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ABRAHAM     LINCOLN 

An  Elegy 
dr.  leonard  charles  van  noppen 

(Queen  Wilhelmina  Lecturer,  Columbia  University) 

{On  December  19,  1916.  Dr.  Van  Noppen  read  this  ode  to  our  faculty  and 
students  and  dedicated  it  to  Lincoln  Memorial  University) 

Hail,  Lincoln,  to  thy  spirit,  upon  this  day, 
Which  saw  thy  birth,  and  saw  in  thee  a  child 
Born  for  a  mission  beautiful,  and  laid, 
Like  the  babe  Jesus,  wrapt  in  lowliness, 
Upon  the  threshold  of  a  shining  year! 

Who  but  his  mother  round  that  little  head 

Glimpsed  the  pale  dawn  of  glory?  Who  but  she 

Dreamed  of  a  wondrous  halo  which  he  wore 

And  trembling  bowed  and  worshipped?     Who  but  she 

Guessed  all  around  him  angels,  robed  with  awe, 

And  heard  a  whisper  of  seraphs?    Ah,  she  knew! 

Knew  as  a  mother  knows,  without  surprise, 

Her  son  was  born  for  saving  of  the  sad! 

What  though  on  him  shone  no  discovering  star, 

Were  not  her  eyes,  her  mother-beaming  eyes, 

Yet  fairer  than  the  fairest  orb  in  heaven? 

What  though  to  him  no  pomp  of  pilgrim  kings, 

Adoring,  doffed  the  tribute  of  their  crowns, 

Was  not  her  homage  precious  as  their  gold  ? 

Thus  with  the  dying  swan's  wild  music,  thrilled 

With  love's  prophetic  rapture,  she  foresaw 

Him  garmented  with  greatness,  saw  afar 

The  future  kneel  before  him.     Then  a  mist 

Blotted  the  sun  and  blight  fell  on  her  dream, 

And  she  stood  weeping  in  a  lonely  land. 

Bred  in  a  low  place,  lord  of  little  deeds, 
He  learned  to  rule  his  spirit,  and  he  grew 
Like  the  young  oak  with  yearning  for  the  sky. 
Yet  on  his  face  was  sadness,  as  if  grief 
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Had  chilled  his  singing  childhood,  ah,  too  soon, 
Or  love  with  her  heart-summer  came  too  late! 
So  with  the  world  he  wrestled  for  his  life 
And  labored  long  in  silence,  his  gaunt  frame 
Knotted  with  secret  agonies;  and  so 
Struggled  through  darkness  upward  till  he  stood, 
Rugged  and  resolute,  a  man  of  men! 

The  South  was  in  his  blood  and  kept  it  warm, 
And  on  his  soul  the  winds  of  all  the  North 
Beat  like  a  storm  of  eagles  at  a  crag 
And  left  him  granite.     Then  to  his  chaste  heart 
The  virgin  West  sang  with  a  siren's  voice 
And  to  her  arms  allured  him,  and  he  gave 
His  deepest  love  and  all  his  loyal  strength. 
Thus  with  austere  devotion  he  foreswore 
Plenty  and  pleasure,  hewing  through  the  wilds 
Brightening  highways,  founding  the  young  state 
Upon  that  rock,  the  liberty  of  law. 

He  was  a  man,  amid  the  throng  of  men,— 
A  simple  man!    And  though  in  him  was  seen 
A  giant  wrestler,  strong  and  grapple-armed, 
Mighty  in  struggle,  dauntless,  one  that  loomed 
Invincible  in  battles  of  debate,--- 
Yet  all  who  knew  him  loved  him,  for  he  hid 
The  hero  with  a  smile,  and  seemed  instead 
Only  a  king  of  kindness,  showing  thus 
Unto  the  proud  the  majesty  of  man, 
How  more  than  king  to  be  a  common  man! 

His  life  was  one  humility,  and  though 

The  heights  were  his,  he  lingered  in  the  vales, 

Yoked  to  a  lowly  service  many  years, 

Then  came  the  call,  the  loud  fierce  upward  call, 

And  while  the  cloudy  battle  closed  around, 

While  Blue  and  Gray  commingled  in  a  mist 

Of  glory,— then  from  his  dare-kindled  eyes 

The  eagle  stared,  unquailing,  and  his  look 
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Like  the  resistless  lightning  flashed  and  flamed; 
Yea,  from  his  heart  as  from  a  scabbard  leaped 
The  hero  like  a  sword,  and  with  one  stroke 
Freed  the  last  slave,  and  all  the  sleeping  world 
Woke,  and  with  one  great  voice  of  wonder  cried, 
"This  is  a  Man!" 

He  knew  what  kindest  word 
Would  quicken  hope  and  hearten  the  faint  cause; 
Homespun  his  parables  from  life's  rich  loom, 
Was  logical  as  Nature,  and  he  made 
His  gentle  wisdom  wiser  with  a  jest, 
While  humor  like  the  laughing  of  the  dawn 
Gleamed  through  the  cloud  that  troubled  his  far  eyes. 
Some  called  him  homely  who  forgot  to  shine, 
Who,  stooped  by  a  vast  burden,  yet  became 
Unto  the  homeless  heart  an  open  home. 
And  as  he  walked  through  dreary  human  ways 
The  sad,  the  poor,  the  lonely  and  the  lost 
Followed  his  form  with  long-pursuing  love, 
And  all  that  saw  him  marveled,  for  they  felt 
That  some  dear  Christ  had  sweetened  all  the  air. 

Then  in  that  towering  moment  when  he  cried, 
"There  are  no  boundaries,"  and  as  he  bade 
Division  cease  and  battle  be  no  more, 
When  all  the  happy,  now  the  nation  saved, 
Bugled  of  triumph,  as  he  breathed  his  calm 
"Let  there  be  peace,"  and  peace  was  over  all,— 
Even  then  he  fell  and  left  us  desolate! 

But  still  he  lives,  for  like  a  banner  of  gold 

His  conquering  name  goes  marching  on  to  God; 

Who  'though  he  set  in  darkness  rose  again, 

Yea,  like  the  rising  universal  sun 

Summed  in  one  flame  the  dark-divided  stars,— 

So  on  this  day,  above  him,  where  he  sleeps, 

Over  his  grave,  united,  with  one  grief, 

Lo,  North  and  South  clasp  their  forgetting  hands! 
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THE   LINCOLN  BIRTHDAY 
CELEBRATION 

On  February  10th,  llth.and  12th 
there  was  held  at  this  institution 
perhaps  the  greatest  celebration 
of  Lincoln's  Birthday  ever  held 
in  our  country.  The  celebration 
also  marks  the  20th  anniversary 
of  the  University. 

Special  trains  bearing  distin- 
guished guests  from  Boston, 
New  York  City,  Washington,  and 
Chicago  brought  their  passengers 
to  the  siding  at  Harrogate  which 
had  been  built  for  the  occasion. 
A  number  of  special  Pullmans 
also  brought  guests  from  Cincin- 
nati. 

For  days  the  preparations  to 
receive  the  guests  had  gone  for- 
ward. The  girls  in  Norton  Hall 
were  transferred  to  the  Conserva- 
tory to  make  room  for  visitors, 
and  Grant-Lee  Hall,  our  new 
dormitory,  was  rapidly  convert- 
ed into  a  hotel. 

Although  three  days  were  set 
apart  for  the  celebration  so  many 
gifted  speakers  were  present 
that  it  was  not  possible   within 


the  allotted  time  to  hear  all  of 
them.  Senators,  representatives, 
a  governor,  college  presidents, 
publicists,  took  part  in  the  pro- 
grams, and  our  students  and  the 
members  of  our  faculty  will  never 
forget  the  wonderful  addresses 
which  they  heard  from  the  lips 
of  successful  men  proud  to  pay 
their  tribute  to  Abraham  Lincoln. 
For  three  sessions  a  day  the  Au- 
ditorium was  filled  with  students, 
neighbors,  and  guests  from  a  dis- 
tance, 

Saturday  the  tenth  was  the 
special  Kentucky  day.  The 
morning  exercises  were  distin- 
guished by  the  presence  of  Gover- 
nor A.  0.  Stanley,  of  Kentucky. 
In  the  first  address  President 
Hubbell,  who  presided  at  the 
morning  session,  set  forth  the 
ideals  of  Lincoln  Memorial  Uni- 
versity. His  subject  was  "An 
Interpretation  of  Lincoln  Me* 
morial  University. "An  admirable 
address  of  welcome  was  given  by 
MissMalinda  Chance.of  Virginia, 
a  student. 

From  the  opening  sentences  of 
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Governor  Stanley's  address  he 
was  thoroughly  en  rapport  with 
his  audience.  "I  feel  particular- 
ly at  home  in  an  institution  where 
manual  labor  and  mental  are  so 
happily  united.  I  know  what  it 
means  to  work  your  way  through 
a  university  at  ten  cents  an  hour, 
because  I  have  tried  it."  In  an 
eloquent  address  the  Governor 
told  of  the  value  of  the  profound 
wisdom  of  Lincoln  as  opposed  to 
the  development  of  the  merely 
intellectual  faculties.  Simplicity 
of  life,  honesty,  willingness  to 
sacri  fice  for  ideals  he  held  before 
the  students  as  worthy  aims  in 
the  life  of  a  man  or  of  a  woman. 
Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  of  Boston, 
made  the  next  address.  His  ad- 
dress included  the  following 
striking  commendation  of  the 
work  of  Lincoln  Memorial  Univ- 
ersity. 

"  —  and  here,  where  three  states 
meet,  in  an  institution  that  now  cele- 
brates its  twentieth  anniversary,  a 
movement  has  been  started  that  will 
echo  and  reecho  from  peak  to  peak, 
through  mountain  and  valley  fast- 
nesses, until  there  has  been  an  eman- 
c:pation  from  ignorance,  until  the 
shackles  have  been  struck  from  all 
shocks,  until  boys  from  shanties  pre- 
side over  laboratories  of  science,  and 
girls  from  hovels  shall  be  leaders  in 
social  endeavor,  as  land  fallow  for 
years  blossoms  into  harvests  of  rarest 
value. 

"If  it  represents  the  same  power  to 


raise  a  thousand  pounds  one  foot  as  to 
raise  one  pound  a  thousand  feet,  then 
this  university  already  deserves  the 
same  credit  that  is  given  to  the  great 
universities.  If  Harvard  deserves 
$10,000,000  in  new  endowments,  if 
Columbia  deserves  $30,000,000,  who 
will  put  in  figures  the  deserts  of  this 
institution,  because  of  whose  quarter 
of  a  century  every  boy  and  girl  in  the 
mountains  of  four  states  is  sure  to  be 
not  only  literate  but  inspiringly  liter- 
ate? What  the  vast  fields  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley  have  been  to  the  wealth 
of  these  United  States  the  vigor,  vir- 
ility, and  the  vitality  of  these  educated 
mountaineers  will  be  to  civic  life 
through  generations  yet  unborn." 

Each  of  the  other  sessions  was 
likewise  distinguished  by  most 
inspiring  and  interesting  fea- 
tures, but  the  proceedings  and 
speeches  will  be  published  in  a 
special  volume,  and  therefore 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  review 
them  in  this  brief  space. 

On  Sunday  morning  the  trains 
from  Washington  and  Chicago 
arrived  and  the  enthusiasm 
arose  still  higher.  With  the 
Washington  train  came  Dr.  John 
Wesley  Hill,  Chancellor  of  the 
University.  On  Sunday  after- 
noon a  session  was  devoted  to  a 
series  of  congressional  tributes 
to  Lincoln.  On  Monday  the  audi- 
ence was  aroused  to  a  high  pitch 
of  patriotic  enthusiasm.  One 
of  the  most  thrilling  moments 
of  the  celebration  was  when 
those     assembled     unanimously 
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adopted  a  resolution  read  by 
ex-Senator  Towne,  which  ad- 
dressed to  President  Wilson  a 
"salutation  of  patriotic  sympa- 
thy", and  expressed  confidence 
in  his  wisdom  and  courage  in  a 
situation  more  serious  than  any  of 
his  predecessors  had  faced,  save 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

At  this  session  on  Monday, also, 
announcement  was  made  of  a  be- 
questof  a  third  of  the  residue  of 
the  valuable  estate  of  Mr.  Daniel 
C.  Remich,  of  Littleton,  New 
Hampshire,  after  certain  be- 
quests had  been  paid.  Mr.  Re- 
mick  had  been  a  loyal  friend  of 
the  institution. 

Good  music  was  a  feature  of 
the  celebration.  It  was  furnish- 
ed by  the  Washington  Concert 
Company,  and  by  the  chorus  of 
a  hundred  students,  which  had 
been  carefully  trained  by  Profes- 
sor McFee.  At  one  session  a  band 
from  Knoxville  was  present. 
On  Monday  Mrs.  F.  A.  Seiberling 
of  Akron,  Ohio,  sang  a  beautiful 
contralto  solo  entitled  "My  Cap- 
tain". On  Monday  evening  Miss 
Johnson,  the  chorister  of  All 
Souls  Church,  Chicago,  led  the 
congregation  in  a  song  written 
by  Dr.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  and 
set  to  the  music  of  the  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic. 

An  interesting  and  inspiring 
phase  of  the   program    was   the 


part  taken  by  a  number  of  stu- 
dents of  the  University  who  ef- 
fectively delivered  welcome  ad- 
dresses and  spoke  on  the 
subject,  "What  Lincoln  Me- 
morial University  Means  to  Me." 
A  number  of  the  distinguished 
guests  heartily  expressed  the 
opinion  that  one  of  the  most  stir- 
ing  speeches  of  the  celebration 
was  that  of  a  recent  graduate 
whospoke  on  the  subject,  "The 
Lincoln  Memorial  of  the  Future. ' ' 

Some  slight  idea  of  the  pro- 
gram may  be  given  by  the  men- 
tion of  just  a  few  of  the  sub- 
jects discussed. 

"Kentucky's  Foremost  son.  "'by  Pres- 
ident Henry  S.  Barker,  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Kentucky. 

"Lincoln's  Attitude  Toward  the 
South, "by  President  W.  S.  Currell,  of 
the  University  of  South  Carolina. 

"Lincoln,  the  Man  of  the  People", 
by  Senator  Robert  L.  Owen,  of  Oklaho- 
ma. 

"The  Boyhood  of  Lincoln,"  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  S.  J.  McPherson,  of  the 
Lawrenceville  Boys'  School,  New  Jer- 
sey. 

"Lincoln,  The  Man  of  the  Mountains' 
by  Senator  James  E.  Watson,  of  Indi- 
ana. 

"Lincoln  and  Labor",  by  President 
Marcus  M.  Marks,  of  the  Borough  of 
Manhattan. 

"Lincoln  and  Law  Enforcement'"  by 
Mayor  William  Hale  Thompson,  of 
Chicago. 

"Lincoln  and  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence", by  Senator  George  W. 
Norris,  of  Nebraska. 
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"Lincoln,  His  Own  University",  by 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Towne,  former  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma. 

•'Lincoln's  Last  Day",  by  Henry  B. 
Rathbone,  of  Chicago. 

The  spirit  of  all  the  addresses 
is  suggested  by  the  title.  "The 
Incomparable  Lincoln",  which 
was  the  subject  of  the  address  of 
Hon.'  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  former 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

With  the  interest  still  unflag- 
ging, the  last  session  was  held 
on  Monday  evening  the  12th,  and 
the  greatest  occasion  in  the  hist- 
ory of  the  institution  was  over. 

The  faculty  and  students  of 
Lincoln  Memorial  are  deeply 
grateful  to  the  distinguished 
speakers  who  were  present,  nor 
do  we  forget  the  generosity  of  a 
friend  of  the  University  who 
make  it  possible  for  the  Univer- 
,  sity  to  aet  as  host  on  this  occasion. 

The  celebration  attracted 
wide  spread  interest.  Moving 
pictures  were  taken  on  Mon- 
day the  12th,  and  these  will 
be  shown  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  press  was  most  kind  in 
its  mentions  of  the  event.  A 
very  effective  cartoon  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Knoxville  Journal 
and  Tribune,  showing  the  figure 
of  Lincoln  standing  over  the  Uni- 
versity, 'while  he  spoke  the 
words,    "These  are  my  people." 

In   an  editorial    the     Atlanta 


Constitution  said: 

"Business  men,  statesmen,  educa- 
tors, uplift  workers,  men  and  women 
generally  who  are  interested  in  the 
progression  of  mankind,  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  country,  are  there  paying 
homage  to  the  martyred  president,  eu- 
logizing his  memory  and  felicitating 
the  educational  institution  which  is  do- 
ing such  wonderfully  good  work  in  the 
education  of  the  mountain  folk  of  Lin- 
coln's boyhood  surroundings." 

The  Independent  in  an  edito- 
rial made  this  comment: 

"The  central  figures  of  the  sessions 
were  Dr.  George  A.  Hubbell,  who 
as  president  of  the  University 
since  the  death  of  its  founder,  has 
borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day, 
and  Dr.  John  Wesley  Hdl,  the  uni- 
versity's newly  elected  chancellor.  It 
was  a  splendid  tribute  to  the  worth 
of  this  American  institution  working 
without  sound  of  trumpet  among  thase 
fine  Americans  of  the  pure  breed." 


MR.   HERBERT'S    PORTRAIT 

In  the  last  session  of  the  Cele- 
bration on  Monday  evening  the 
12th,  an  admirable  oil  portrait  of 
Mr.  Benjamin  B.  Herbert,  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  University, 
was  formally  committed  to  the 
care  of  Lincoln  Memorial  Univer- 
sity. In  1910  the  National  Edi- 
torial Association,  on  the  occasion 
of  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary, 
had  presented  this  portrait  to  Mr. 
Herbert,  the  founder  of  the  or- 
ganization. The  portrait  was 
painted  by  a  gifted  artist,  Miss 
Grace  E-  McKinstry,  of  Fari- 
bault, Minnesota,  who  painted 
the  picture  as  a  labor  of  love.  It 
is    a    speaking    likeness    of    the 
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grand  old  man  whose  features  it 
portrays. 

The  presentation  of  the  paint- 
ing was  made  by  Bishop  Fallows 
in  an  eloquent  speech  in  which  he 
expressed  the  highest  regard  for 
Mr.  Herbert.  In  well  chosen 
words  Judge  Marvin,  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  Institution  respond- 
ed on  behalf  of  the  University. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Herbert 
has  been  actively  associated  in 
the  work  of  Lincoln  Memorial 
University  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.  Nothing 
could  be  more  appropriate  than 
to  entrust  his  portrait  to  the  care 
of  this  institution  where  he  is 
held  in  such  affection  and  regard, 
and  in  the  development  of  which 
he  has  had  so  honorable  apart. 


OME   URGENT  NEEDS 

Probably  no  other  institution  in 
the  land  offers  greater  opportuni- 
ties from  the  standpoint  of  practi- 
cal returns  in  education,  charact- 
er, patriotic  ideals,  and  in  human 
worth,  than  Lincoln  Memorial 
University.  A  few  of  the  special 
opportunities  to  make  its  work 
better,  broader,  and  more  effec- 
tive are  given  below, 

Water  Supply  and  Cave  Prop- 
erties 

The  water  supply  of  Lincoln 
Memorial  University  comes  from 


a  cave  in  Pinnacle  Mountain  a 
mile  and  a  half  distant  from  the 
University.  Under  the  arrange- 
ments made  and  possible  to  com- 
plete, the  University  can  secure 
an  adequate  water  supply  for  all 
the  varied  needs  of  an  important 
industrial  and  educational  insti- 
tution. It  can  supply  th  >  village 
of  Cumberland  Gap  and  vicinity 
with  pure  mountain  water  and  re- 
ceive a  fair  compensation,  which 
will  bring  its  own  water  supply 
to  the  institution  absolutely  with- 
out cost. 

In  the  most  careful  and  econom- 
ical manner  a  two  inch  pipe  line 
was  laid  from  the  Cave  to  the  Uni- 
versity a  number  of  years  ago. 
The  resources  were  small  and 
money  was  hard  to  get,  and  the 
work,  though  well  done,  could 
not  be  expected  to  stand  all  the 
years  of  wear  and  strain  and  meet 
the  multiplied  demands  of  this 
larger  institution. 

It  has  paid  for  itself   several 
times  over,  but  is   now  outworn. 

A  substantial  and  up-to-date  wa- 
ter system  which  will  cost  from 
ten  to  twelve  thousand  dollars 
should  be  installed, 

Development  of  Grounds 
In  the  line  of  development  for 
the  university  grounds,  as  one 
goes  down  the  valley  there  is  a 
good  farm  on  which  the  Universi- 
ty secured  an  option  a  number  of 
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months  ago.  The  total  cost  is 
$9200.00.  A  generous  friend  has 
provided  $2000.00  for  the  initial 
payment,  Other  funds  in  sight 
will  reach  a  little  above  $1500.00. 
If  we  could  have  five  or  six  thous- 
and dollars  assured  and  payable 
within  the  next  four  years,  we 
would  make  certain  the  land 
which  we  really  need. 

ENDOWMENT 

More  than  all  else  is  the  need  of 
endowment.  It  is  a  noble  thing 
to  provide  funds  which  may  for- 
ever work  for  human  enlightment 
and  welfare  through  the  agency 
of  a  great  institution  like  Lincoln 
Memorial.  We  need  a  million 
dollars.  Every  dollar  of  this  sum 
will  help  just  that  much, 

GRANT- LEE   HALL 

Grant- Lee  Hall  is  now  rapidly 
being  completed  and  ought  to  be 
opened  for  students  with  the  new 
summer  term,  which  begins  May 
14th.  The  furniture  has  been 
purchased  for  some  of  the  rooms 
for  which  funds  have  been  pro- 
vided. We  still  need  money  to 
provide  for  15  rooms,  besides  the 
kitchen,  dining  room,  and  the 
parlor  and  living  room.  It  is  es- 
timated that  it  will  take  $235.00 
to  furnish  the  kitchen  with  all 
utensils;  and  $350.00  to  furnish 
the  dining  room,  with  dishes  and 
all  equipment.  It  was  our  original 


purpose  to  furnish  the  bed  rooms 
with  furniture  which  could  be 
bought  for  thirty  dollars,  but  the 
steadily  increasing  prices  make  it 
desirable  to  spend  thirty-five  dol- 
lars on  a  room.  Any  friend  who 
can  spare  this  sum  may  name  a 
room.  In  all,  we  need  nearly 
$1500.00  to  completely  furnish 
the  building. 


TWO  VALUABLE  GIFTS 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  fea- 
tures of  the  Lincoln  Birthday 
celebration  was  the  receiving  of 
two  admirable  gifts  from  J. 
Ackerman  Coles,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
LL.  D.,  and  Miss  Emilie  S.  Coles, 
of  New  York  City,  sent  in  honor 
of  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
University.  Miss  Coles's  gift 
was  a  beauti  f ul  and  very  valuable 
bronze  "'La  Science"  by  E. 
Druot,  which  came  from  the 
Salon  des  Beaux-Arts,  of  Paris. 

This  bronze  represents  the 
draped  figareof  a  slender  and  ex- 
tremely graceful  young  woman. 

Her  posture  is  erect  and  noble; 
her  features  are  of  the  Greek 
type;  on  her  head  is  a  chaplet  of 
laurel.  In  one  hand  is  a  pen,  in 
the  other  a  manuscript  upon 
which  is  inscribed:  "Labor  im- 
probus  vincit  omnia." 

The  expression  of  the  woman's 
face  is  a  remarkable  combination 
of  dignity  and  gentleness. 

This  bronze  personification  of 
Science  is  presented  by  the  donor 
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with  the  words  of  her  father,  the 
late  Abraham  Coles,  M.  D., 
LL.  D. 

I  value  Science-none  can  prize  it  more- 
It  gives  ten  thousand  motives  to  adore 
Be  it  religious,  as  it  ought  to  be- 
The  heart,  it  humbles  and    it  bows    the 

knee. 
What  time  it  lays  the  heart  of    Nature 

bare 
Discerns    God's  finger  working    every- 
where; 
In  the    vast    sweep    of    all   embracing 

laws 
Finds  him  the  real  and  thp  only  Cause, 
And  in  the  light  of  clearest  evidence 
Perceives   him    acting    in    the    present 
tense." 

Dr.  Coles  sent  to  the  Univer- 
sity a  priceless  set  of  books, 
"The  History  of  North  Ameri- 
ca." These  books  were  pub- 
lished in  1903  and  comprise  the 
first  comprehensive  history  of 
North  America  from  its  dis- 
covery until  the  present  time. 
There  is  even  a  volume  on  pre- 
historic North  America.  This 
authoritative  and  monumental 
work,  a  history  undertaken  in 
cooperation  with  distinguished 
scholars,  was  dedicated  to  the 
American  Historical  Association, 
and  is  issued  in  a  limited  edition, 
of  only  one  hundred  registered 
copies,  for  subscribers  to  the 
beautiful  Memorial  Building 
erected  in  honor  of  George 
Washington  at  Valley  Forge. 


The  volumes  themselves  are 
printed  on  beautiful  parchment 
paper  and  bound  in  dark  leather 
and  dark  green  boards,  and  are 
exquisitely  decorated  with  gold. 
They  were  published  by  George 
Barrie  and  Sons,  of  New  York 
and  London.  They  are  such  vol- 
umes as  the  booklover  reverent- 
ly delights  to  handle,  but  more 
important  is  the  fact  that  ther 
treat  with  grea  fullness  and  ac- 
curacy the  whole  range  of  North 
American  history.  The  abun- 
dant illustrations  and  charts  are 
well  worthy  of  inclusion  in  such 
admirable  volumes.  The  editor 
of  the  series  is  Guy  Carleton  Lee, 
Ph.D.  of  Johns  Hopkins  and 
Columbia  Universities. 

Year  after  year  our  students 
who  come  here  hungry  for  the 
beautiful  will  derive  inspiration 
from  the  contemplation  of  this 
noble  statue  and  these  exquisite 
volumes. 


From  The  Headwaters    of    The 
Chattahoochee 

Jack  was  a  "knot  bumper"  for 
the  Byrd-Matthew  Lumber  Com- 
pany, at  Robertstown,  in  the 
Blue  Ridge  mountains  of  North- 
east Georgia.  He  was  a  lad  of 
fifteen  years,  and  he  had  never 
been  away  from  home  before. 
The  men  with  whom  he  worked 
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were  strong  and  gruff,  and  seem-  worth  of  the  forbidden  tobacco; 
ed  to  embody  the  ruggednessof  perhaps  he   longed   for  the   pig 
the  forest.  Jack's  wild,  imagin-  trails  and  the  blue  peaks  of   the 
ative  spirit   fed  itself   upon  the  Coosa  Creek   district.     Jack  did 
wilderness  and  the  sternness  of  not  tell  us,  but  he  admitted   that 
existence  in  the  mountains,  but  he  wanted  to  go  home, 
his  heart  beat  in  sympathetic  re-  "Leave  the  door  unlocked,"  he 
sponse  to  the   hurrying  Chatta-  told  the  nurse  the  next  morning, 
hoochee,   singing  of  its  fields  to  When  the  day  had  advanced  into 
be  watered  and  its   mills  to  turn  late  morning  and  every  body  had 
beyond  the  hills   of   Habersham  gone   about  his  duties,  he  hob- 
and "far  from  the  valley  of  Hall."  bled  out  of  the  house  and  down 
One  day,   Jack    was   bending  the  slope  to  the  railroad  track.    A 
earnestly  to  his   work.     His   ax  little  later  the  log  train   wheeled 
clipped  the  branches  from  one  of  into  view.     He   waved  it  down, 
the  fallen  giants  of  the  forest;  it  and  the   train  crew  tenderly  and 
glanced  to   one  side;   the   stroke  good-naturedly  lifted  him   upon 
could  not  be  caught  in  time;  and  the  first  flat  car.     He  was  on  his 
Jack  was  carried  to  the  log  train  way  home, 
and    hauled  to  the   camp,  with  The  doctor  discovered  his  es- 
an  ugly  gash  in  his  knee  several  cape,  rushed  out  in  time  to  stop 
inches  long.  the    train,  and  forced  the  rueful 
Several  hours  passed,  and  Jack's  Jack  back  to  his  cot.     Three  days 
mind  wandered  to  his   home  in  after,  Jack  escaped  again.     This 
Union  county  and  to  Father.  The  time  he  eluded  the  crafty  doctor, 
spell  of  adventure  was  over.  The  and  with  his  heart  singing  songs 
song  of  the  Chattahoochee  struck  of  mingled  victory  and  defeat,  he 
a  new  note.     Perhaps  he  remem-  returned   home,  a  limping  hero, 
bered  when  he  had   studied   the  But  the  call  of  the  wild  was  too 
"blue-back  speller;"  perhaps  he  great   for  him.     He  went   back 
recalled  the  time  his  father  gave  to  Robertstown  in  a  few  months, 
him  a  calf  to  persuade  him  to  quit  He   worked    awhile,    and  then 
chewing  tobacco;  perhaps  he  re-  one  night    he  was  unavoidably 
pented  that  he  sold  the  calf  a  few  implicated  in  a  fracas  which  re- 
months    later   for   some  money  suited  in  bruised  heads,    broken 
which  he  spent  in  town  for  a  suit  lights  and  pistol  shots.     Fearing 
of  clothes  and  twenty-five  cents'  that  someone  was  seriously  injur- 
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ed,  and  that  he  might  be  suspect- 
ed, he  fled.  The  next  day  he 
walked  forty-two  miles  through 
the  mountain  fastnesses  of  White 
and  Habersham  counties.  With 
blistered  feet  and  a  broken  spirit, 
he  sought  again  the  solace  of  his 
father's  fireside. 

Four  years  have  passed  since 
then,  but  Jack  has  not  changed 
much. 

He  has  grown  a  little  wiser,  and 
is  a  little  more  of  a  man.  He  has 
attended  a  local  preparatory 
school  for  two  sessions;  he  has 
seen  two  more  summers  of  ser- 
vice on  his  father's  farm;  he  has 
endured  for  one  summer  the 
fumes  of  the  furnaces  at  Copper- 
hill,  Tennessee.  Last  year,  a 
cl  um  told  him  of  Lincoln  Memor- 
ial University.  He  decided  in  one 
night  that  he  wanted  to  come. 

He  has  been  here  six  months 
now.  He  earns  all  of  his  expenses 
and  disdains  the  idea  of  asking 
for  a  scholarship  loan.  He  believes 
that  he  can  earn  every  cent  of 
his  way  while  he  is  in  school  here. 
His  father  and  mother,  he  says, 
have  all  they  can  do  to  feed  and 
clothe  his  six  younger  brothers 
and  sisters. 

Jack  still  loves  the  open,  and 
is  intending  to  take  the  course  in 
forestry.  He  longs  for  the  life 
in  the  unbroken  forest.  The  voice 


of  the  murmuring  Chattahoochee 
still  echoes  in  his  heart.  Reared 
close  to  nature,  he  has  heard  the 
call  of  wilds  and  has  understood. 
We  asked  Jack  if  he  objected 
to  being  mentioned  in  the  Moun- 
tain Herald.  He  replied,  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  "I  ain't  hunt- 
ing no  high  offices,  so  I  don't  care 
what  you  say  about  me." 


OPPORTUNITIES 

In  our  office  we  need  very  much 
one  or  two  typewriter  desks. 
At  present  we  are  using  tab'es. 
Typewriter  desks  would  mean  a 
real  economy  of  time  and  space, 
and  would  greatly  facilitate  the 
work  of  our  office  force. 

Motor    Truck 

The  work  of  the  Farm  Depart- 
ment would  be  greatly  set  for- 
ward by  the  addition  of  a  60  H. 
P.  Motor  Truck  to  its  equipment. 
The  Farm  has  a  large  amount  of 
hauling  to  do,  which  could  be 
done  most  effectively  by  the  use 
of  a  truck. 

Scholarships 

There  is  a  special  need  of  work 
scholarships  which  may  be  used 
for  the  assistance  of  worthy  boys 
and  girls,  who,  with  their  best 
efforts,  are  not  able  to  earn  quite 
enough  to  keep  them  in  school. 
Fifty  dollars  provides  such  a 
scholarship  for  one  year. 
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PRESS  NOTICES  OF  THE  LINCOLN  BIRTHDAY  CELEBRATION 


At  the  Time  of  the  Recent  Lincoln  Birthday  Celebration  News  Articles  and  Editor- 
ials Were  Very  Kindly  Printed  by  Hundreds  of  Newspapers  and  Magazines, 
Including  Papers  as  Far  Apart  as  the    Pensacola,   Florida,  News,  and 
the  Walla  Walla,  Washington,   Union.     We  Have  Room  for 
Excerpts  From   Only  a  Few 


The  Independent,  New  York: 

"The  most  American  people  in  Amer- 
ica are  the  folk  of  the  Tennessee  moun- 
tains. They  take  their  descent  direct 
from  the  pioneers  who  settled  in  that 
rugged  region  before  the  Revolution. 

"To  Cumberland  Gap,  whence  one 
looks  over  the  three  states  of  Tennessee, 
Kentucky  and  Virginia,  and  where  is 
located  the  university,  there  went  in 
special  trains  from  New  York,  Wash- 
ington and  Chicago,  distinguished  visi- 
tors from  many  states,  including  gover- 
nors, United  States  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives, mayors  of  great  cities,  men 
and  women  all  possest  of  intense  interest 
in  Lincoln,  to  see  with  their  own  eyes 
and  to  come  into  intimate  touch  with 
the  institution  that,  bearing  the  name 
of  Lincoln,  is  engaged  in  the  education 
of  the  youth  of  the  southern  hill 
country.'' 

The  Northwestern  Christian 

Advocate,  Chicago: 

"It  need  not  require  any  particularly 
prophetic  sense  to  see  on  this  spot— and 
that  in  the  nearfuture-a  great  institu- 
tion. Here,  as  the  center  of  a  circle 
with  a  200-mile  radius,  is  found  the 
purest  Americanism.  God  seems 
to  have  held  this  strain  back  for  some 
special  purpose." 

The  Journal  of  Education, 

Boston: 

"L.  M.  U.".— Lincoln  Memorial  Uni- 
versity—has already  achieved  so  much 
for  America,  for  God  and  humanity, 
that  if  the  doors  should  be  closed  todav 
its  influence  would  be  magical  for  100 
years." 


The  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
Commercial  Appeal: 

"The  mountain  folk  of  Cumberland 
Gap,  where  Kentucky,  Virginia  and 
Tennessee  touch  sides  in  the  midst  of 
the  wild  and  rugged  Appalachians,  are 
going  to  lead  the  country  this  year  in 
honoring      the      birthday    of   Lincoln. 

They  are  going  to  lead,  for  theirs  is 
the  right  to  lead;  they  are  his  own 
people." 

Terre  Haute  Star: 

"If  Abraham  Lincoln  were  alive 
there  is  probably  no  enterprise  under- 
taken in  his  name  in  which  he  would 
feel  so  great  an  interest  as  Lincoln 
University  at  Cumberland  Gap,  where 
to-day  an  elaborate  celebration  is  to 
take  place  for  the  double  purpose  of 
honoring  the  memory  of  the  great 
President  and  arousing  public  interest 
in  the  school  with  a  view  to  extending 
its  facilities." 

Montgomery,  Alabama,  Journal: 

"To  many  who  made  the  pilgrimage 
to  Cumberland  Gap,  the  experience  was 
like  turning  back  the  pages  of  American 
history  to  that  chapter  in  ante-bellum 
days  during  which  the  great  emancipa- 
tor was  a  typical  mountain  youth  — for 
he  was  typical  of  this  picturesque, 
rough-hewn  country."     ****** 

"But  the  real  celebrants  are  the 
mountaineers  of  the  Kentucky -Tennes- 
see-Virginia border— the  race  that  gave 
Lincoln  to  the  world!" 

The  Atlanta  Constitution: 

"Such  an  institution  is  worthy  the 
unstinted  support  of  the  American 
people;    and    every  dollar  contributed 
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toward  the  million  dollar  endowment 
fund  which  it  has  been  undertaken  to 
raise  may  be  given  in  the  hope  and 
knowledge  by  the  donor  that  he  is 
giving  a  dollar  toward  the  development 
if  not  of  a  Lincoln,  a  worthy  young 
mountain  boy  orgirl  from  whom  the  ad- 
vantages of  most  boys  and  girls  more 
favorably  situated  have  been  denied." 
■ «  «»  * 

A  Mountain  Man's  Message. 

Recently  President  Hubbell  re- 
ceived the  following-  letter  from 
a  devoted  minister  who  lives  in  a 
southern  mountain  state.  It  is 
so  remarkable  a  letter  that  we 
have  obtained  permission  from 
the  writer  to  quote  the  larger 
part  of  it.  The  names  and  ad- 
dresses in  the  letter  have  been 
changed. 

"It  has  been  several  years  now 
since  I  had  the  privilege  of  in- 
troducing to  you  my  young  friend 
and  former  pupil,  Mr.  Arthur 
Stanton. 

"I  shall  never  forget  the  delight 
with  which  I  read  your  reply  to 
my  letter  when  I  first  recom- 
mended him  to  you,-  If  your  boy 
can  make  good  the  recommend- 
dation  you  give  him,  we  will  have 
a  place  for  him  here  until  he  com- 
pletes our  course. ' ' 

"Perhaps  you  thought  at  that 
time  that  my  recommendation 
was  rather  extravagant,  I  trust, 
however,  that  the  years  have 
shown  that  all  I  said  about  Arthur 
is  true.  In  fact  I  did  not  say  all 
the  good  things  about  him  that  I 


felt  might  have  been  said  with 
perfect  truth. 

"It  has  been  one  of  my  great- 
est joys  to  watch  Stanton  grow 
under  your  influence  and  that  of 
your  faculty.  He  is  beginning 
to  show  the  great  things  that  I 
saw  in  him  when  I  first  discover- 
ed him.  I  guess  he  never  told 
you  of  our  first  meeting.  I  shall 
never  forget  it.  On  a  cold,  raw 
winter  evening  I  fell  in  with  him 
on  his  way  from  school,  — just  a 
little  fellow  in  coarse  clothes  and 
heavy  shoes,  with  a  mind  grown 
far  out  of  proportion  with  his 
little  body ;  large,  sad,  blue  eyes 
through  which  one  looked 
straight  into  the  transparent 
depths  of  his  unsuspecting  soul,  — 
a  soul  of  pathetic,  irrepressible, 
inexpressible  longing.  0,  I'd 
seen  him  before,  and  yet  I  had 
not  seen  him.  Before  I  had  seen 
only  the  boy.  Now  I  saw  his 
soul.  We  talked  together  of  our 
hopes  and  our  longings  -  for  I  too 
was  only  a  poor,  ignorant  moun- 
tain boy  with  hopes  and  dreams 
with  which  I  found  few  to  sym- 
pathize. 

"After  we  parted  at  the  "forks 
of  the  road",  I  was  still  thinking 
of  the  tragedy  that  was  con- 
stantly being  enacted  in  that 
little  boy's  heart. 

I  wondered  if  he  would  be  only 
another  gem  lost  in  the  dark  ob- 
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scurity  of  our  native  mountain 
fastnesses  or  if  something  would 
some  day  "turn  up"  that  would 
give  him  a  chance    in  the  world. 

Then  I  said,  "No,  he  must  not 
be  lost  to  the  world;  the  world 
needs  him.  0,  God,  in  some  way 
give  him  a  chance  to  get  an  edu- 
cation." Still  my  heart  was  not 
satisfied  with  this  prayer,  and  I 
added,  "Lord,  use  me  in  some 
way  to  help  him  reach  the  land 
of  his  beautiful  dreams." 

Several  years  later  when  you 
made  room  for  him  at  L.  M.  U. 
you  did  not  know  that  you  were 
answering  a  prayer  that  a  poor, 
struggling  boy  had  prayed  sev- 
eral years  before.  0,  if  people 
of  means  only  knew  how  we 
mountain  boys  hope  and  struggle; 
how  through  the  long  years  of 
waiting  and  striving  for  the  un- 
attainable, we  toil  and  hope  and 
pray;  how  some  of  us  hold  on  like 
grim  death  till  almost  at  middle 
life  we  finish  our  education  and 
then  go  back  to  give  our  lives  to 
our  own  people  in  unremunerated 
service;— if  they  could  only  look 
down,  as  I  have  done,  into  the 
remote  "coves"  and  obscure 
homes  where  aspiring  boys  and 
girls  struggle  with  poverty  and 
obscurity;  if  they  could  only  see 
there  tragedies  of  disappointed 
hopes  and  ambitions,-  if  they 
could  only   see   and   understand 


these  things  your  endowment 
campaign  would  end  tomorrow, 
and  you  would  go  back  to  "the 
Gap"  prepared  to  make  the  Uni- 
versity a  beacon  of  hope  to  every 
struggling  youth  in  our  whole 
mountain  region.     ****** 

"May  God  bless  you  in  your 
compaign.  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  million  dollars  will  come.  I 
have  nothing  but  my  prayers  to 
offer  for  the  sucess  of  the  cam- 
paign. These  you  have  without 
the  asking.  Thanking  you  for 
all  you  have  done  for  Arthur 
during  these  years,  I  am 
Yours  cordially, 
William  Randolph 


THE  COURSE  IN  FORESTRY 

For  a  considerable  time  the 
University  has  felt  the  need  of 
providing  instruction  in  forestry. 

Lumbering  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal industries  in  this  region, 
and  the  University  itself  has  the 
care   of  a   large  forestry  tract. 

Now,  largely  through  the  ef- 
forts of  Dr.  Henry  S.  Graves, 
United  States  Forester,  who  is  a 
director  of  Lincoln  Memorial 
University,  provision  has  been 
made  for  this  instruction.  The 
University  feels  itself  fortunate 
in  securingas  Professor  of  Fores- 
try, Mr.  Charles  C.  Claxton,  of 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 

A  class  in  forestry  has  already 
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commenced  work  with  much  en- 
thusiasm. As  outlined  at  present 
the  course    will   cover  a     year. 

This  summer  practical  work  in 
mapping  and  estimating  will  be 
offered.  The  course  is  directed 
rather  toward  the  training  of 
rangers  than  toward  the  more 
theoretical  branches  of  forestry. 

Along  with  the  instruction  in 
forestry,  practical  work  is  going 
forward  already  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  University  property. 

The  sale  of  acid  wood  has  al- 
ready begun,  as  has  also  the  care 
of  trees  suitable  for  special  pro- 
ducts, such  as  fence  posts,  which 
will  be  useful  in  the  development 
of  the  University  property. 

By  the  careful  cultivation  of 
the  University  forestry  tract,  by 
the  trainingof  skilled  rangers,  by 
the  spreading  of  general  forestry 
information,  and  by  cooperation 
in  the  prevention  of  forest  fires, 
it  is  expected  that  the  new  de- 
partment will  prove  both  very 
profitable  and  very  useful. 


GRANT-LEE    PUBLIC 
PROGRAM 

The  program  rendered  at  the 
nineteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Grant-Lee  Literary  Society  Fri- 
day night,  February  23,  revealed 
the  high  standard  of  work  that 
is  being  done  from  time  to    time 


in  that  society.  Every  number 
showed  excellent  and  earnest  pre- 
paration. The  program  was  as 
follows: 

Piano  Duet,  Prelude,  Roy  N. 
Owsley  and  Wilson  Allen 

Salutatory,    Chalmus  E.  Beaty 

Declamation,  Wolfe  at  Quebec, 
Glenn  M.  Allen 

Vocal  Solo,  Who  Knows?  Curtis 
S.  Hayes 

Humorous  Reading,  "The  Jin- 
ers"  William  O.Kincaid 

Poem,  "In  the  Forest,"  Coke 
T.  Chesney 

Quartette,  My  Old  Cottage  Home 
Banness  L.  Hale,  Ralph  H.  Bor- 
ing, Curtis  S.  Hayes, and  William 
H.  Taylor 

Debate,  Question:  Should  Con- 
gress Place  an  Embargo  on  Food- 
stuffs?, Affirmative,  Roy  N.  Ows- 
ley  Negative,  Henry  C.  Morgan 

"Grant-Lee  Challenge,"  Tullie 
S.  Wetherington 

The  judges  in  the  debate  ren- 
dered their  decision  in  favor  of 
the  negative. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
feature  of  the  occasion  was  the 
annual  banquet  of  the  society, 
which  was  held  at  Norton  Hall 
after  the  program.  Mr.  William 
H.  Taylor  was  toast  master.  An 
elaborate  menu, a  flow  of  oratory 
and  wit,  and  exchanges  of  whole- 
some sentiments  brought  the 
evening  to  a  delightful  close. 
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BROWNING  PUBLIC 
PROGRAM 

The  annual  open  program  of 
the  Browning  Literary  Society 
occured  this  year  on  March  10th. 

After  a  short  miscellaneous 
program  a  very  charming  one 
act  allegorical  play,  called  "The 
Fairest  Spirit"  was  presented. 
The  scene  was  laid  in  a  temple 
on  Mount  Olympus.  The  grace- 
ful costumes  of  the  girls,  the 
beautiful  stage  setting,  the 
pretty  songs  introduced  into  the 
play,  and  the  smoothness  of  the 
acting,  all  contributed  toward  a 
unique   and   pleasing    program. 


Under  the  auspices  of  the  Ath- 
letic Association,  members  of  the 
University  gave  a  six  act  vaude- 
ville show  on  Friday  evening, 
March  16th,  in  order  to  raise 
money  toward  the  new  grand- 
stand on  the  athletic  field.  .  It 
was  very  successful. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Birthday 
Celebration  a  number  of  valuable 
books  were  presented  to  the  Uni- 
versity by  various  publishing  com- 
panies. These  books  will  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  library. 
The  list  includes:- 

Little  Masterpieces  — Lincoln,  edited 
by  Bliss  Perry  presented  by  Doubleday, 
Page  and  Company,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


Lincoln  and  Other  Poems  — Edwin 
Mark  ham  — Doubleday,  Page  and  Com- 
pany. 

Lincoln  in  the  Telegraph  Office  — 
David  Homer  Bates,  from  the  Century 
Company,  New  York. 

The  Boy's  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln— 
Nicolay— The  Century  Co. 

The  True  Abraham  Linco'n  — W.  E. 
Curtis,  from  the  J.  B.    Lippincott    Co. 

Abraham  Lincoln, the  Lawyer- States- 
man—by  John  T.  Richards,  from  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Abraham  Lincoln,— by  Carl  Schurz— 
(Riverside  Lit.  Series)from  the  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co. 

Lincoln,  Master  of  Men,  by  Alonzo 
Rothschild  —  from  the  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co. 

American  Statesmen— Abraham  Lin- 
coln—edited  by  JohnT.  Morse, Jr.,  from 
the  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Abraham  Lincoln  for  Boys  and  Girls, 
(Riverside  Lit.  Series)  by  Charles  W. 
Moores,  from  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 


LETTER  FROM  MR.  ROBERT 
TODD  LINCOLN 

Among  the  letters  of  congrat- 
ulation and  good  will  which  the 
University  received  during  the 
recent  Birthday  Celebration  was 
the  following  letter  from  Robert 
Todd  Lincoln,  the  only  living  son 
of  President  Lincoln. 

"You  cannot  realize  how  sin- 
cerely I  regret  that  my  health 
will  not  permit  my  being  with 
you  in  person  at  this  celebration 
of  my  father's  birthday  in  con- 
nection with  the  twentieth  anni- 
versary of  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
University  at  Cumberland  Gap. 

"The  work  which  this  school 
is  doing  and  plans  to  do  strongly 
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commends  itself  tome  as  it  must 
to  all  who  realize  the  value  to  our 
American  institutions  of  popular 
and  practical  education  in  a  com- 
munity of  the  origin  and  sur- 
roundings of  this  one.  The 
gathering  of  so  large  a  number 
of  representative  men  to  partici- 
pate in  this  event  indicates  the 
hopeful  extent  of  the  growth  of 
the  ideal  upon  which  this  under- 
taking is  founded  and  is  to  pro- 
gress." 

"Robert  Todd  Lincoln" 


"THE  REMINDER" 

The  Mountain  Herald  is  asked 
to  make  the  following  announce- 
ment:- "An  organization  was 
formed  two  years  ago  to  keep  old 
students  of  Lincoln  Memorial 
University  in  touch  with  each 
other.  This  year  a  paper  called 
'The  Reminder'  will  be  publish- 
ed. Several  former  students 
have  already  sent  in  letters.  All 
who  have  attended  Lincoln  Me- 
morial are  urged  to  write  briefly 
telling  when  they  were  there, 
how  long,  what  they  have  done 
since,  and  what  they  are  now  do- 
ing. Enclose  this  information 
with  fifty  cents  membership  dues 
to  W.  I.  Jones,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Jellico,  Tennessee. 
The  Reminder  will  be  out  about 
April  20th." 


DECLAMATORY  AND  READ- 
ING  CONTEST 

On  Saturday,  March  3rd,  the 
annual  Declamatory  and  Read- 
ing contest  was  held.  To  the 
Reading  Contest  a  great  deal  of 
interest  was  given  by  the  variety 
of  the  readings  chosen.  The 
decision  was  rendered  in  favor  of 
Miss  Anne  Burkes. of  the  Brown- 
ings who  recited  "A  Sisterly 
Scheme." 

In  the  Declamatory  Contest, 
the  winner,  Mr.  Coke  Chesney, 
a  Grant-Lee,  made  a  most  daring 
selection  of  a  declamation.  He 
chose  Poe's  difficult  poem,  The 
Raven,  and  succeeded  so  well  in 
his  interpretation  as  to  gain  the 
decision  of  the  judges  and  the 
approval  of  the  audience. 


NEW  HISTORICAL   MATERI- 
AL ABOUT  LINCOLN 

(Hitherto    Unpublished) 

One  of  the  interesting  figures 
at  our  Lincoln  celebration  was 
Hon.  John  B.  Brownlow  of  Knox- 
ville.  While  he  was  here  he 
kindly  dictated  the  following  ex- 
pressly for  the  Mountain  Herald. 

In  1860  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
accompanied  by  his  young,  beau- 
tiful wife,  made  a  tour  of  the 
South.  He  spoke  at  two  places 
in  Tennessee,  Chattanooga  and 
Nashville.     Before  this  he    had 
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spoken  at  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
and  stale  eggs   were   thrown    at 
him,  but  all  the  decent  people  of 
the  town,  as  well  as  the  newspa- 
pers,   severely     condemned   the 
outrage.     My  father,  William  G. 
Brownlow,  went  to  Chattanooga 
to  hear  him  speak.  He  sent  a  note 
to   Senator  Douglas  saying,     "I 
know  there  are  hundreds  of  people 
who  want  to  meet  you, but  I  want 
to  see  you  just  for   a   moment." 
Douglas  promptly  sent   word  for 
Mr.   Brownlow    to   come   to   his 
room.     He  said  to  Senator  Doug- 
las, "I  suppose  you   agree   with 
me  that  Lincoln  will  be  elected.' 
"Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Douglas. 
"Senator,  we  will  have  war,  be- 
cause the  cotton  states  will  then 
secede."  To    that     Douglas 

agreed.   "Now,"  he  said,  "Sena- 
ator  Douglas,  you  know  Lincoln, 
and  I  want  you  to  tell  me  wheth- 
er you  consider  him  a   patriotic, 
honest  man  who  will  do  his  duty 
in     the     great     responsibilities 
which   will   devolve  upon  him." 
He  replied,  "I  regard  Mr.  Lin- 
coln as  an  honest,  patriotic  man." 
"Now,"  Mr.    Brownlow   said, 
"I  want  your   opinion  as   to  his 
ability.     It  is  a  prevalent  impres- 
sion in  the  South  that  Mr.  Seward 
or  Chase,  preferably  Mr.  Seward, 
wrote  his  speeches   in   his  joint 
debates     with   you".      Douglas 
smiled,  and  shook  his  head,  and 


said,  "Mr.  Brownlow  that  is  ri- 
diculous. Mr.  Lincoln  had  no 
need  to  call  upon  Seward  or  Chase 
or  any  one  else  to  prepare  his 
speeches,  because  he  is  a  man  of 
more  ability  than  any  leader  in 
his  party."  He  also  said  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  so  conscious  of  this 
ability  that  he  was  not  inclined 
to  take  the  advice  of  others. 

After  the  election  and  after 
Lincoln's  inauguration  John  Bell 
wrote  my  father,  "I  am  going  to 
Washington  for  the  purpose  of 
interviewing  the  new  president. 
"I  am  going  by  Cincinnati,  but 
will  return  by  Knoxville  and  will 
stop  over  to  see  you."  Bell  tele- 
graphed Mr.  Browmlow  from 
Washington  w7hen  he  would  leave 
Washington,  but  he  said  that  on 
account  of  business  he  would  not 
have  time  to  stop  in  Knoxville. 
"But",  he  said,  "you  come  to 
the  station  and  travel  down  the 
road  with  me."  My  father  was 
sick  in  bed  and  could  not  go,  and 
so  he  sent  me.  So  I  went  to  the 
depot  and  got  on  the  train,  and 
travelled  down  the  road  with  him 
fifty-eight  miles  to  Athens.  He 
told  me  that  he  had  had  a  very 
lengthy  interview  with  the  Pres- 
ident. (It  was  the  first  time  Bell 
had  ever  met  Lincoln, although  he 
had  been  in  the  Senate  when 
Lincoln  was  in  the  house.)  He 
told  me  to  tell  my  father  that  he 
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had  had  an  interview  with  him,  see.       Another  vote   was   taken 

and   that  he  impressed  him  as  a  in   June    of  the   same  year,  by 

man  of  very  decided  talent.     He  which  a  majority  was  given  for 

added  in  very  much    the    same  secession, but  many  thousands  of 

words   as  Mr.  Douglas  had  used  that  majority  were  illegal   votes 

that  he  was  afraid    that   Lincoln  cast  by  minors,   and  the  supres- 

was  so   conscious   of   his  ability  sion  of  votes  by  intimidation  was 

that  he  might  not  be  as  amenable  practiced      in    many     counties, 

to  advice  as  perhaps  he  ought  to  Tennessee   was   the   last  of  the 

be.  eleven  states  in   rebellion  to  se- 

Before   this     interview    with  cede.      Notwithstanding      these 

Lincoln  Mr.  Bell  had  been  Speak-  facts,    the  state  might  probably 

er  of  the  National  House  of  Repre-  have  seceded  in  any  case. 

sentatives,     a    member    of    the  Colonel    George  C.  Porter  has 

House  for  fourteen  years,  a  mem-  recently  published  a   full  history 

her    of    the    Senate    for  twelve  of     the   Tennessee    confederate 

years,  from  '47'  to '59',  Secretary  troops.     He  commends  all  of  the 

of  War  in  1841  under   Harrison,  East  Tennessee  Con  federate  regi- 

and  a  candidate  against  Lincoln  ments  as  having  rendered  as  good 

in  1860,   for  the   presidency,    re-  service    as   any  regiment   from 

ceiving    the     electoral  votes   of  the  state,  and  the  official  records 

Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Mary-  of  the  war  department  show  that 

land,  while  the  only  state  Douglas  the  first  regiment  of  the  Cavalry 

carried  was  Missouri,  and  he  de-  from  East  Tennessee  in  the  Unit- 

feated  Bell  in  that  state  by  only  ed  States  Army  was  the  best  regi- 

a  thousand  votes;    The  only  state  ment  in  the  Army  of   the  West. 

Lincoln  lost    in   the   North    was  We    had     in     the    Confederate 

New   Jersey,  where  there  was  a  Army   more  than   120,000.     The 

fusion  against  him.  first  East  Tennessee  Confederate 

On  February  9,  1861,  Tennes-  regiment  lost  more  men,    killed 

see  held  an  election  to  determine  and  wounded,  than  any  regiment 

whether  the  election   of  Lincoln  from   Tennessee,    and    the  first 

was  any  cause  for  secession  from  East  Tennessee  Federal  Cavalry, 

the  Union.     In  this  election   the  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the 

state  voted  against  secession   by  War      Department,       rendered 

a  majority  of  64,500,  and  at  least  better  services    than    any   regi- 

40,000  of  this  majority  was  from  ment  in  the  Army  of  the  West 

the  31  counties  of  East  Tennes-  under  General  Thomas. 
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FARM 

In  connection  with  the  recent 
Birthday  celebration,  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  prepared  by 
Mr.  Harmon,  Farm  Superintend- 
ent. 

"Lincoln  Memorial  University 
now  owns  580  acres  of  land,  of 
which  250  acres  are  under  culti- 
vation, 200  acres  are  permanent 
pasture,  and  180  acres  are  in 
woodland. 

"We  now  have  12  head  of 
horses  and  135  head  of  cattle,  in- 
cluding 50  dairy  cows,  also  some 
pure-bred,  Aberdeen  Angus,  Hol- 
stein  and  Guernsey  cattle.  We 
have  several  Berkshire  and  Du- 
roc-Jersey  hogs.  All  of  this  stock 
is  fed  and  housed  and  cared 
for  in  the  new  stock  barn,  which 
is  the  center  of  all  our  farming 
operations. 

'  'It  is  our  aim  to  produce  on  the 
cultivated  land  all  the  economi- 
cal crops  of  this  section  possible, 
and,  in  order  to  do  this  systemat- 
ically, we  have,  we  consider,  one 
of  the  best  cropping  systems  of 
the  South.  It  consists  of  corn, 
followed  by  crimson  clover  which 
is  turned  under  in  the  spring, 
and  some  cowpeas  and  soy  beans, 
which  are  used  as  roughage  for 
the  cattle  during  the  winter.  In 
the  fall  this  land  is  disced  or 
plowed,  and  sowed  to  some  of  the 
small  grains,  such  as  wheat,  oats, 


rye,  barley,  and  with  this  crop  is 
also  sown  a  grass  mixture  of  tim- 
othy, Sapling  clover,  bluegrass, 
and  orchard  grass.  This  rotation 
not  only  makes  it  possible  to  pro- 
duce sufficient  crops  to  feed  our 
stock,  but  also  it  always  builds 
up  the  soil  and  increases  the 
yield  per  acre'  At  one  time  it 
was  thought  proper,  and  consider- 
ed a  good  method  of  farming, 
to  farm  a  large  acreage,  but  not 
so  to-day.  To-day  we  are  giving 
by  far  the  most  attention  to  high 
acreage  yield.  High  acreage 
yield  based  on  cheapness  of  pro- 
duction is  also  given  valuable  con- 
sideration. 

"It  is  our  plan  not  only  to  pro- 
duce pure  bred  stock,  for  all  this 
section,  but  also  to  produce  the 
pure  bred  grains  as  well.  We 
feel  sure  that  Lincoln  Memorial 
is  doing  something  in  this  line 
now,  but  nothing  compared  to 
what  we  hope  to  do. " 


"i 


'I  Want  to  Be  Somebody" 

A    True  Story 

A  strange  young  man  with  the 
rugged  demeanor  of  a  back- 
woodsman and  dressed  in  the 
coarse  garments  of  a  mountain- 
eer, came  to  Lincoln  Memorial 
University  about  two  years  ago. 
He  had  nothing  to  say,  and  he 
apparently  had  no  desire  to  es- 
tablish amicable  relations  with 
anyone.      He   came    and    went, 
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forming-  few  acquaintances  and 
shunning  the  touch  of  social  life. 

A  week  later,  the  teacher  of 
mathematics,  with  special  em- 
phasis upon  his  words,  remarked 
in  this  spirit,  "That  fellow  is  a 
regular  shark  in  geometry!" 
From  that  time,  the  young  man 
grew  in  the  esteem  of  the  facul- 
ty, and  the  students  came  to 
know  him  better. 

To  hear  the  story  of  this 
strange,  eccentric  and  uncom- 
municative young  mountaineer 
who  walked  forty  miles  to  Lin- 
coln Memorial  from  his  home  in 
a  county  that  cannot  boast  of  a 
railroad,  is  to  feel  a  vital  and 
sympathetic  interest  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  struggling,  am- 
bitious boy. 

He  was  eleven  when  he  attend- 
ed his  first  school.  Large  and 
strong,  he  stood,  at  the  knee  of 
his  teacher,  patiently  and  labor- 
iously learning  his  "A,  B,  C's," 
forward  and  backward,  right- 
side-up  and  up-side-down. 
"Book  l'arning"  was  a  new 
thing  to  him.  Nature  had  been 
his  teacher;  the  fields  and  hills 
and  forest  had  been  his  insepar- 
able companions. 

But  once  he  had  sipped  of  the 
fountain  of  learning,  his  thirst 
for  knowledge  became  insatiable. 
He  attended  the  school  near  his 
home  for  six  years,  three  months 


in  the  year.  The  next  year  he 
went  to  school  eight  months,  as 
the  community  had  provided  a 
subscription  school  in  addition  to 
the  regular  term.  When  he  had 
finished  the  common  school,  he 
felt  that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  try  to  go  to  school   any  more. 

He  taught,  rambled,  and  work- 
ed at  home  for  two  years.  But 
finally  the  ache  of  his  heart  and 
his  dissatisfaction  with  his  way 
of  living  forced  him  to  try  his 
county  high  school  a  while.  One 
year  called  for  another,  and  the 
second  year  demanded   a    third. 

He  did  not  understand  hew  he 
did  it,  but  he  was  able  to  finish 
his  high  school  course.  He  paid 
his  way  by  working  in  the  print- 
ing office  of  the  little  county 
paper.  He  assisted  the  editor  in 
various  ways,  and  he  made  the 
"High  School  Notes"  th®  most 
interesting  and  humorous  feature 
of  the  paper.  On  his  gradua- 
tion, having  made  the  highest 
grades  in  his  class,  he  was  ac- 
corded the  distinction  of  deliver- 
ing the  valedictory  address. 

Two  more  years  were  spent  in 
aimless  living.  He  taught  again, 
stayed  at  home  awhile,  and  once 
he  tried  to  soothe  his  aching  de- 
sire to  break  away  from  the 
misery  of  his  lot  by  leaving  home 
as  a  hobo.  His  acceptance  of  a 
mediocre   existence    in    an  un- 
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known  community  seemed  to  be 
inevitable- 
One  day  he  was  alone  at  home. 
Lonesome,  reminiscent,  dis- 
couraged, he  brooded  over  the 
limitations  that  oppressed  him. 
His  heart  was  smarting  under 
the  pangs  of  general  dissatisfac- 
tion, and  his  soul  was  echoingand 
re-echoing  with  the  cry,  "I  want 
to  be  somebody!  I  want  to  be 
somebody!" 

His  reflections  brought  him  a 
sudden  inspiration.  He  took  up 
his  coat  and  started  on  foot  for 
Cumberland  Gap  and  Lincoln 
Memorial  University.  He  had 
heard  of  Lincoln  Memorial 
through  the  principal  of  his  high 
school,  who  had  attended  the 
college  in  its  early  days.  Forty 
miles  through  a  hilly  country  was 
a  long  walk,  but  a  mountain  youth 
accepts  such  a  task  with  the 
cheerful  spirit  of  a  pioneer. 

He  did  not  know  the  way. 
When  he  reached  the  crest  of 
Powell's  mountain,  twenty  miles 
south  of  Cumberland  Gap,  he 
looked  across  the  valley  as  it 
spread  out  in  a  thousand  mag- 
nificent variations  toward  the 
Cumberland  range.  He  noticed 
a  little  dip  which  he  judged  to  be 
Cumberland  Gap  in  the  long  line 
against  the  sky.  He  had  his 
course,  and  paying  no  attention 
to  trails,  he  trudged  through  the 


unbroken  forest  in  the  general 
direction  which  he  had  gained 
from  the  mountain.  Early  the 
next  day,  he  arrived  at  the  Uni- 
versity. 

It  was  during  August,  and 
nearly  all  the  students  were  at 
home.  In  silent  wonder  and  re- 
flection, he  stayed  around  on  the 
campus  a  week  or  so.  Then  one 
day  he  was  lost  again  in  the  ob- 
livion of  the  hills. 

It  was  the  next  year  that  he 
came  back  to  stay.  Two  years 
and  two  summers  have  gone  by 
now,  and  our  friend  from  the 
mountains  is  still  with  us.  He  is 
one  of  the  necessary  components 
in  the  student  life  of  Lincoln 
Memorial.  His  native  wisdom, 
his  incomparable  rural  wit,  his 
unique  and  eccentric  viewpoint  of 
life,  his  strong,  analytical,  pene- 
trating mind  and  his  valiant,  un- 
compromising fight  to  gain  his 
belated  education  and  to  work 
out  the  ideals  of  his  early  life, 
command  the  sincere  respect  and 
the  universal  esteem  of  all  the 
faculty  and  students. 

When  he  goes  home  to  see  his 
father  and  mother,  he  walks,  as 
he  did  the  first  time  he  came  to 
Lincoln  Memorial.  He  is  study- 
ing agriculture,  and  he  has  earn- 
ed all  his  expenses  at  the  Uni- 
versity except  $7.09.  He  will 
get  his  education. 
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OUR  FARM  IN  THE 
FOOD    CRISIS 

Recently  the  Editors  of 
this  paper  took  a  stroll  about 
the  farm  to  note  the  progress 
thus  far  made.  The  farm  is  in 
the  best  condition  in  which  we 
have  ever  seen  it.  "Increased  pro- 
duction" is  the  motto,  nowhere 
displayed  in  words,  but  every- 
where seen  inaction.  Three  hun- 
dred acres  are  under  cultivation 
or  in  pasture.  The  alfalfa  pastur- 
age is  growing  thick  and  strong, 
and  the  cows  are  reveling  in  it.  In 
early  April  we  were  getting  50 
gallons  of  milk  per  day.  This 
has  jumped  to  75  gallons  per 
day,  and  the  dairy  is  now  pro- 
ducing about  125  pounds  of  but- 
ter per  week. 

The  farm  has  more  than  fifty 
calves  of  different  ages,  one 
third  of  them  of  beef  stock. 
Beyond  the  big  barn   down    in 


the  cedars  is  the  paradise  of  the 
pigs.  Porkers  of  all  ages,  little 
pig's,  shoats  and  old  sows,  are 
producing  at  a  rate  that  will  give 
us  nearly  two  tons  of  pork  by 
"hog-killing   time." 

Over  beyond  the  new  Grant- 
Lee  is  a  great  field  of  wheat, 
which  will  produce  over  twenty 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  is  in 
prime  condition.  The  average 
condition  of  wheat  in  Tennessee 
is  below  normal.  In  all  we  have 
twenty-seven  acres  in  wheat, 
forty  in  cowpeas,  'ten  in  soy 
beans  and  oats,  five  in  barley, 
and  a  hundred  in  corn,  thirty- 
five  of  which  will  be  used  for 
ensilage.  We  were  so  impressed 
by  the  progress  made  during  the 
past  year  by  the  farm,  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Alonzo  B. 
Harmon,  who  graduated  from 
Lincoln  Memorial  last  year,  that 
we  asked  him  to  prepare  the 
article  on  "Patriotic  Farming. " 
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AIM  OF  AGRICULTURAL 

WORK  AT  LINCOLN 

MEMORIAL 

The  Experiment  Stations  as  a 
rule  have  taken  up  and  worked 
out  the  problems  of  the  farmers 
of  our  better  farming  lands 
where  little  difficulty  is  found  in 
cultivating  the  soil.  While  the 
principles  of  soil  fertility, 
plant  nutrition  and  growth  are 
practically  the  same,  the  manage- 
ment and  the  type  of  farming 
are  different.  Every  farm  has  its 
own  problems  and  this  fact  is 
more  outstanding  in  hill  farming. 

The  management  and  type  of 
farming  must  be  adapted  not 
only  to  the  soil,  climate,  etc.  but 
to  the  topography  of  the  farm  in 
question.  It  is  said  that,  "nature 
never  repeats  herself,"  and  this 
is  very  forcibly  brought  to  the 
mind  of  the  hill  farmer  when  he 
attempts  to  make  a  systematic 
layout  of  fields  on  his  farm.  The 
rotation  is  not  quite  so  easily  in- 
stalled, the  lay  out  of  the  fields 
in  relation  to  the  convenience  of 
the  barn  is  often  a  difficult  prob- 
lem. Once  a  rotation  is  put  in, 
at  times  it  may  be  necessary  to 
modify  the  system  for  a  short 
time  in  order  to  control   washes. 

Obviously,  the  problems  con- 
fronting the  farmer  of  the  plains 
are  different  from    those  of  a 


mountainous  region.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  Lincoln  Memorial 
University  to  serve,  and  to  mea- 
sure up  to  the  needs  of  this 
section.  No  attempts  at  running 
experiments,  further  than  might 
be  attempted  on  any  farm,  are 
made.  The  farm  is  not  only  self- 
supporting  but  brings  profitable 
returns,  as  every  farm  whether 
operated  by  an  institution  or  an 
individual,  should  be  required  to 
do.  The  experimental  plot  is 
not  expected  to  pay,  but  the  farm 
in  general  should  be  self-support- 
ing. What  level  headed  farmer 
would  take  and  study  the  meth- 
ods of  a  losing  proposition? 
The  course  of  study  and  the  farm 
operations  are  correlated.  The 
class  room  decisions  are  practiced 
in  the  fields.  Actual  farm  prac- 
tice without  too  much  theoretical 
ballast  is  our  aim.  To  educate  to 
the  farm,  and  to  the  apprecia- 
tion of  farm  life,  and  to  construc- 
tive community  work,  and  not 
to  disdain  the  tillage  of  the  soil 
is  our  aim. 

PATRIOTIC  FARMING 

The  University  Farm  is  mak- 
ing every  effort  possible  to  in- 
crease the  acreage,  and  also  to 
grow  every  crop  that  can  be  eco- 
nomically grown.  This  year  we 
will   have  almost  double  acreage 
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over  last  year,  and  our  prospects 
for  the  increased  production  per 
acre  are  better  than  ever  before. 
We  feel  assured  that  the  rotation 
we  have  has  not  only  increased 
the  yield  per  acre,  but  has  also 
made  the  land  better  all  the 
while. 
While  the  crops  are  being  stres- 
sed as  much  as  possible  the  live 
stock  departments  have  in  some 
cases  been  doubled.  It  is  our  aim 
to  market  all  of  our  crops  in  the 
form  of  live  stock,  thus  retain- 
ing the  fertile  elements  of  the 
feeds  in  the  soil. 

All  of  the  teams  are  busy  every 
day  making  the  ground  ready  for 
crops  which  are  to  be  planted  or 
sown  soon.  We  feel  sure  that 
the  crops  to  be  cultivated  this 
year  should  not  only  be  increased 
in  acreage  but  the  preparation  of 
the  land  should  be  better  than 
ever  before,  as  this  is  the  most 
important  part  of  the  growing  of 
crops. 

Our  cattle  have  increased  in 
the  past  year  and  we  expect  to 
have  more  of  the  dairy  and  beef 
strains  than  we  have  had  before. 
The  Angus  and  the  Shorthorn  are 
the  beef  types  that  we  are  now 
breeding,  while  the  Guernsey, 
and  the  Jersey,  and  theHolstein 
are  the  dairy  breeds.  We  have 
some  pure  bred  cattle  that  we 
are  expecting  to  make  some  good 


records  with,  as  they  are  from 
some  of  the  various  breeds  that 
we  have. 

It  is  our  thought  that  it  is  not  a 
good  policy  to  mix  breeds,  but 
keep  them  pure  except  where  we 
want  to  build  up  a  grade  herd  of 
dairy  cattle  and  in  this  case  use 
the  best  pure  bred  sire  possible. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Univ- 
ersity farm  to  produce  crops  and 
live  stock  in  the  most  econom- 
ical way  possible  and  thus  help 
the  farmers  in  the  surrounding 
country  to  solve  some  of  their 
problems  in  the  best  way.  We  do 
not  do  experimental  work,  but 
more  of  the  demonstration  phase 
of  crop  production  and  live  stock 
breeding.  The  University  farm 
now  keeps  a  pure  bred  Guernsey 
bull  and  pure  bred  Duroc  Jersey 
hogs  for  the  benefit  of  the  sur- 
rounding farmers.  By  this 
method  we  have  helped  to  make 
the  live  stock  of  this  immediate 
neighborhood  better  each   year. 

Most  of  our  cattle  are  now  on 
blue  grass  pasture,  and  the  soil- 
ing crops  we  are  growing  will 
take  care  of  them  in  case  we  have 
a  drouth  this  summer.  For  these 
crops  we  will  grow  some  soy 
beans,  cow  peas,  oats,  etc.  which 
will  be  cut  and  fed  green  to  the 
stock  during  the  summer.  While 
we  have  the  cattle  well  provided 
for  we  have  made  good  prepara- 
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tions  for  caring    for    the   hogs. 
We  will  have   the   forage   crops 
for  the   hogs   this   summer   and 
winter  thus  making  it  more  eco- 
nomical to  produce  pork.     There 
is  no  doubt  that  pork  can  be  pro- 
duced from  a   fourth   to   a  half 
cheaper  if  the  hogs  have   forage 
crops  to  feed  on  during  growing 
and  fattening  season.  We  do  not 
wish  to   make   one   believe  that 
forage  crops  alone  can  make  the 
best  hogs  but  when  fed  with   the 
grains  can  no  doubt  be  made   to 
bring  excellent  returns.      The 
crops  we  shall  use  this  year  will 
'.onsist  of  corn,  peas,  beans,  and 
some  velvet  beans  which  will  be 
planted      with    the    corn   to   be 
hogged  down  in  the  fall. 

Permanent  agriculture  can  on- 
Iv  be  secured  through  the  pro- 
■^jction  of  live  stock.  Be  patri- 
otic and  produce  more  hogs  and 
cattle.  This  is  the  advice  we  are 
giving  to  farmers. 


PATRIOTIC  AGRICUL- 
TURAL MEETINGS 

The  Agricultural  Department 
of  Lincoln  Memorial  University, 
in  co-operation  with  the  farmers 
in  some  of  the  surrounding  com- 
munities, have  been  holding  pat- 
riotic meetings  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  a  campaign  for  larger 
crops  and  increased  acreage.  One 


of  these   meetings  was    held   at 
Arthur,     Tennessee,     April    14. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Rector,    of  the    Farm 
Department,     presided    at     the 
meeting,  and  Rev.    Isaac   S.  An- 
derson, of  Rose  Hill,  Virginia,  led 
in      prayer.    Professor     H.     L. 
Chance,  head  of  the  Department 
of    Agriculture,     discussed   the 
reasons  why  the  farmers  of  every 
community  should  plant  as  much 
of   the   essential    food   crops  as 
possible,  especially  corn.  He  pic- 
tured   the     alarming    situation 
which  is  likely  to  arise  from   the 
shortage  of  wheat  next  year   as 
indicated  by  the  poor  wheat  crops 
in  the  Northwest,  and    he  urged 
the  farmers  to  plow  up  the  land 
where  the  wheat  was   a   failure 
and  to  plant  it  in  corn. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Harmon,  the  sup- 
erintendent of  the  farm,  told 
the  farmers  how  they  could  grow 
more  stock,  particularly  hogs,  and 
make  a  double  profit  from  the 
corn  that  is  used  as  feed  and 
from  the  live  stock.  Mr.  Rector 
made  several  points  about  dairy- 
ing. Rev.  Dr.  Anderson  discuss- 
ed the  subject  of  gardening,  and 
incidentally  made  a  plea  for  less 
waste  and  for  the  utilization  of 
every  available  spot  in  the 
garden.  Mr.  Robert  L.  Kincaid 
advanced  a  few  ideas  about  co-op- 
erative marketing. 

The  meeting  was  well  attended 
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and  the  farmers  who  were  pre- 
sent showed  great  interest  in 
the  subject  under  discussion. 
Several  people  contributed  their 
opinions,  and  some  announced 
that  their  policy  through  the 
spring  would  be  to  plow  up  all 
their  old  fields  and  waste  places 
and  grow  as  much  corn  and  other 
food  crops  as  possible. 

A  similar  meeting  was  held  at 
Shawanee,  Tennessee,  April  19th, 
and  was  equally  successful. 


AGRICULTURAL  CLASSES 

The  enrollment  in  the  agricul- 
tural subjects  has  increased  with 
each  term  of  the  present  year. 
Classes  have  been  organized  in 
Stock  Judging,  Types  and 
Breeds,  Feeds  and  Feeding, 
Farm  Management,  Farm  Crops, 
Dairying,  Horticulture  and  Di- 
seases of  Animals.  A  lively  in- 
terest has  been  shown  in  all  the 
classes.  The  students  are  anx- 
ious for  ideas  that  will  work  out 
in  actual  practice.  For  them 
agriculture  has  resolved  itself 
into  farming,  and  that  has  been 
the  fundamental  policy  underly- 
ing the  whole  scheme.  An  effort 
has  been  made  to  eliminate  any 
lost  energy  and  to  give  the  stu- 
dents a  better  working  know- 
ledge of  production,  manage- 
ment and  general  farm  opera- 
tions. 


Much  interest  has  been  shown 
this  term  in  the  study  of  the  di- 
seases of  animals.  The  diseases 
most  likely  to  be  found  on  the 
farm  have  been  given  special 
attention.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  with  the  idea  of  pre- 
vention as  a  cure  as  well  as  a 
treatment.  If  it  can  once  be  re- 
alized that  most  diseases  are  pre- 
ventable by  judicious  feeding, 
housing  and  care,  then  much  will 
have  been  done  to  lessen  the  loss 
of  live  stock  on  the  farm. 

The  subject  of  Farm  Manage- 
ment has  been  well  received  by 
all  the  students.  Time  has  been 
given  to  the  studyof  the  types  of 
farming  and  maintaining  soil  fer- 
tility by  means  of  crop  rotations 
as  well  as  the  discussion  of  size 
of  farm  and  its  relation  to  farm 
labor,  capital,  machinery,  build 
ings  and  live  stock. 

The  general  farm  layout  and  its 
relation  to  the  cropping  sys- 
tems of  various  sections  has  been 
studied,  with  emphasis  upon  the 
hill  region.  Realizing  that  mar- 
keting is  supplementary  to  pro- 
duction the  class  has  made  a  brief 
study  of  markets  and  market  con- 
ditions, storage  and  its  effects 
upon  market  prices-  Farming  has 
been  presented  as  a  business  with 
this  guiding  principle:  The  busi- 
ness of  the  farmer  is  to  find  out 
what  phase  of  his  business  is  most 
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profitable  and  to  increase  that 
side  at  the  expense  of  the  others 
until  there  exists  a  natural  equi- 
librium of  profits  in  relation  to 
expenditure,  between  all  phases 
of  these  operations. 

9    ♦ — ♦ 

Conscription  in  the  "Volunteer 
State." 

An  interesting  sidelight  upon 
the  present  conscription  situation 
is  the  following  fact:  The  first 
conscription  ever  undertaken  in 
East  Tenne  see  was  of  men  who 
had  to  be  conscripted  to  stay  at 
home,  before  the  battle  of  King's 
Mountain.  Every  able  bodied  man 
volunteered. 


FOOD  CONSERVATION  AND 
LIQUOR 


We  have  recently  received 
an  interesting  book,  "Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Constitutional  Gov- 
ernment", written  by  Bartow  A. 
Ulrich,  a  man  who,  in  his  early 
youth,  knew  Lincoln  and  admired 
him.  The  main  purpose  of  the 
book  is  to  show  what  Lincoln  "ac- 
complished to  advance  and  per- 
petuate constitutional  govern- 
ment in  the  world,"  Among  the 
interesting  features  of  the  book 
is  a  number  of  anecdotes  about 
!  Lincoln  and  intimate  pictures  of 
|  him.  The  second  part  of  the  book 
contains  a  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject of  Constitutional  govern- 
ment, and  includes  a  comparison 
of  the  American  form  of  govern- 
ment with  that  of  other  nations. 


The  editors  of  the  Mountain 
Herald  wish  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  "The  Anti-Prohibition 
Manual"  with  a  request  to  make 
any  use  of  the  desired  material 
contained  in  it.  This  manual 
contains  many  interesting  state- 
ments, but  the  editors  of  the  Her- 
ald are  on  the  other  side  of  the 
prohibition  question,  and  they 
cannot  agree  with  the  conclu- 
sions reached.  The  following 
quotation  is  from  page  83. 

"According  to  the  United 
States  Statistical  Abstracts, 
there  are  300,000  farmers  raising 
corn,  barley,  rye,  hops  and 
fruits  that  go  into  the  production 
of  liquor.  They  receive  in  prices 
from  the  liquor  interests  of  the 
country  two  hundred  million 
dollars  annually."  An  admis- 
sion more  damaging  to  the  cause 
of  the  liquor  dealers  would  be 
hard  to  find.  That  they  take 
two  hundred  million  dollars 
worth  of  food  each  year  and 
change  it  into  a  more  or  less 
mild  form  of  poison,  which  is 
without  food  value,  is,  in  these 
days  of  food  scarcity,  with  the 
country  facing  short  rations, 
if  not  actual  want,    a  very  good 
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reason  for  putting  them  out  of 
business.  Aside  from  all  ques- 
tions as  to  the  injurious  effect 
of  the  liquor  consumed,  it  appears 
from  their  own  admission,  based 
on  the  United  States  govern- 
ment reports,  that  they  are  de- 
stroying hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  foods. 

Furthermore,  the  values  of 
the  grains  have  more  than 
doubled  since  this  paragraph  was 
written,  so  that  it  would  appear 
if  the  consumption  of  liquor  is 
increasing  also,  as  the  brewers 
and  distillers  say  it  is,  that  they 
must  be  destroying  the  greater 
part  of  half  a  billion  dollars 
worth  of  food  stuffs  annually. 
The  recommendations  of  the 
various  governors  of  states  asso- 
ciated in  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  that  the  liquor  business 
be  abolished  for  the  period  of  the 
war  would  seem  to  be  based  on 
the  clearest  common  sense.  If 
food  scarcity  prevails,  let  us  stop 
this  wholesale  destruction  of  food. 
1  > — • 

A  CORRECTION. 

In  a  part  of  the  March  issue  of 
the  Herald  the  statement  was 
made  that  "Lincoln  Memorial 
University  now  owns  580  acres 
of  land."  As  this  figure  in- 
cluded only  the  land  contained 
in  the  main  University  farm, 
the  statement  was  inaccurate. 
A  part  of  the  paper  was  printed 
before  the  error  was  discovered. 


The  figures  should  read:  "Lin- 
coln Memorial  University  now 
owns  792  acres  of  land,  of  which 
345  acres  are  under  cultivation, 
200  acres  are  permanent  pasture, 
180  acres  are  in  woodland,  and 
the  rest  woodland  and  pasture." 


THE    CROCKETT  IRON 
FURNACE 

The  following  description  of  an  old  fashioned 
iron  furnace  near  tin     University   may  be  >>i 
inU  rest 

This  furnace  was  erected  by 
R.  E.  Crockett,  as  near  as  we 
can  find  out  about  seventy-five 
years  ago,  and  was  operated  by 
Mr.  Crockett  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  then  took  in  as  a  part- 
ner in  the  business,  Mr  Reuben 
Rose,  and  it  was  operated  by  this 
firm  until  about  the  year  1870. 
It  has  been  known  since  its  erec- 
tion by  the  name  of  the  Crockett 
furnace.  They  manufactured  pig 
iron,  plow  moulds,  and  castings 
of  different  kinds,  such  as  bak- 
ers and  lids,  frying  pans,  hoe 
cake  bakers,  fire  dogs,  iron  dogs, 
etc.  The  ore  was  mined  in  the 
nearby  section  and  hauled  in 
wagons  by  ox  teams  to  the  fur- 
nace. The  charcoal  was  burned 
from  chestnut  wood,  which  was 
cut  at  three  shillings  per  cord. 
The  wood  was  then  put  into  a  pit 
which  consisted  of  a  pen  built 
from  the  cord   lengths   of  wood 
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to  a  height  of  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty feet  and  then  setting  the 
wood  on  end  around  this  pen  un- 
til when  finished  it  resembled  the 
wigwam  of  the  Indians.  The  out- 
side was  then  covered  with  dirt 
and  fire  was  thrown  down  from 
the  top  into  the  pen,  and  the  pen 
was  then  filled  with  dry  wood. 
When  the  wood  was  thoroughly 
on  fire  the  top  of  the  pit  was  cov- 
ered with  dirt.  It  would  take  per- 
haps from  ten  to  fifteen  days 
for  the  wood  to  burn  into  coal 
and  then  it  was  drawn  out 
in  rings  around  the  pit  and 
allowed  to  cool,  after  which  it 
was  hauled  to  the  furnace  in 
wagons.  The  furnace  was  started 
by  building  a  fire  near  the  bottom 
of  the  stack,  having  bars  of  iron 
to  support  it,  and  then  putting 
in  coal  from  the  top  of  the  stack, 
alternating  with  coal  and  ore 
until  it  reached  the  top.  After 
a  certain  time  the  heat  produced 
by  the  coal  melted  the  ore  and 
this  was  run  out  at  the  bottom 
of  the  stack  into  vessels  and 
poured  into  moulds.  It  was  quite 
an  industry  for  that  day,  employ- 
ing a   large   force  of    men. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  AS  AN 
ATHLETE 

By  a  personal  friend  of  Lincoln 

"So  much  has  been  said  and 
written  about  this  wonderful  man 
that  I   thought  a  new     view   of 


him,  from  a  boy's  standpoint, 
would  be  interesting  to  your 
students,  as  well  as  give  some 
idea  of  one  of  his  many-sided 
attributes." 

In  1858-9,  Lincoln  could  be 
seen,  almost  any  noon-time,  si- 
lently wending  his  way  along  the 
south  side  of  Capitol  Square  in 
the  direction  of  his  quiet  home 
in  the  north  east  section  of  the 
City  of  Springfield,  Illinois.  His 
was  a  remarkable  figure— tall, 
over  six  feet  in  height,  angular, 
almost  ungainly,  with  deep  set 
eyes,  under  heavy  dark  brows, 
and  a  sad  seamed  face  shading  a 
thoughtful  expression  of  interest 
in  all  that  met  his  view. 

Returning  from  his  house  an 
hour  or  two  later,  he  frequently 
stopped  on  his  way  to  his  offices 
at  the  editorial  rooms  of  the 
Illinois  State  Journal,  at  that 
time  th«  principal  newspaper  in 
the  state,  where  he  enjoyed  read- 
ing the  "exchange  list"  of  news- 
papers or  discussed  current  top- 
ics with  friends  and  politicians 
he   might  meet  there. 

This  printing  house  building, 
near  one  cornerof  Capitol  Square, 
extended  back  about  100  feet, 
making  a  solid  brick  wall  with  an 
open  court  on  its  side,  forming  a 
space  well  adapted  for  ball  play- 
ing. Here  the  young  men  and 
boys  of  the  town  had  great  sport 
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playing  a  game  called  "Fives." 
This  is  a  test  game  of  agility  and 
endurance,  as  well  as  of  ingenu- 
ity, skill  and  cleverness. 

It  is  a  game  of  four  players,  two 
on  a  side,  and  is   begun   by  No.l 
bouncing  the  ball  on  the    grcund 
in  front  of  himself  and  as  it  rises 
striking  it  with  his  open  palm  and 
sending  it  with   all  his  strength 
against  the  wall  at  such  an  angle 
as  to  make  it  bound  back  from  the 
wall  crooked,  or  high  or  low,  or 
if  possible  out  of  the  reach  of  his 
two  opponents  who   are   on    the 
alert  to  return  it   in  kind  so  the 
ball  is  kept  going  back  and  forth 
from  wall  to  ground  in  most  ex- 
citing  contest     until     one    side 
misses,  which  ends  the  game. 

It  was  Mr.  Lincoln's  delight 
when  he  came  out  of  the  print- 
ing house  to  have  the  boys  call  to 
him  "Uncle  Abe,  come  play 
ball,"  and  he  seldom  failed  to 
respond. 

Picture  to  yourself  the  four 
players  strung  out  along  some  fif- 
teen feet  from  the  wall  all  eager- 
ly watching  for  the  ball  to  start 
on  its  flight  and  among  them 
Uncle  Abe  the  liveliest  of  them, 
his  long  legs  and  windmill  arms 
reaching  in  every  direction  send- 
the  ball  with  lightning  speed  first 
one  way  and  then  another  at  any 
angle  he  chose. 
You  may  be  sure  his   side  won 


the  game,  and  the  pleasure  of  it 
was  to  see  his  usually  melancholy 
face  light  up  in  smiles  with  all 
the  rugged  seams  smoothed  away 


"BIG   KAINTUCK" 

Henry  W.  Grady,  in  one  of 
his  matchless  word  pictures,  de- 
scribed the  home  of  republican 
government,  not  as  the  magnif- 
icent White  House  atWashington, 
but  as  the  humble  home  of  an 
American  citizen.  The  compar- 
ison is  not  a  mere  rhetorical  con- 
trast, but  the  assertion  of  an 
abs  ute  truth.  To  observe  the 
conditions  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy under  which  the  people 
of  this  country  live,  is  to  be  pro- 
foundly impressed  with  the  apt- 
itude of  Grady's  illustration. 

A  little  log  cabin,  more  modest 
than  most  homes,  and  nestling 
unobtrusively  in  a  deep  gorge  in 
the  mountains  of  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky, was  the  birthplace  of  a 
studentof  Lincoln  Memorial  Uni- 
versity who  went  to  Washington 
recently  to  accept  a  position  in 
the  office  of  the  valuation  de- 
partment of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  His  father 
and  mother, of  the  rugged  moun- 
taineer type,  had  taught  him  to 
love  his  country  and  to  hold  as 
priceless  the  liberties  upon  whicl 
our  government  is  founded.  As 
he  grew  up,  his  vision   broaden- 
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ed,  and  when  he  had  reached  the  from  his  helpers  when  he  left,  as 
fullness  of  manhood  he  became  a  token  of  their  appreciation  of 
a  strong,  practical,  consecrated  his  geniality,  friendship  and 
lover  of  his  country.  When  he  trustworthiness.  Three  years  be- 
was  prepared  for  his  position  in  fore,  he  had  attended  a  college  in 
Washington,  which  he  has  so  long:  his  home  state,  and  had  gained 
desired,  he  accepted  eagerly  the  considerable  training  in  the  col- 
appointment,  and  thus  became  a  lege  hospital.  His  preparatory 
living  exemplification  of  the  work  was  practically  finished  be- 
thought of  Grady.  His  love  of  fore  he  left  that  institution,  and 
country  and  his  appreciation  of  thus  he  was  about  ready  to  be- 
the  republican  principles  of  gov-  gin  his  college  work  when  he 
ernment  had  been  properly  nour-  came  to  Lincoln  Memorial.  He 
ished  in  his  little  log  home.  had  selected  this  institution  be- 
When  he  first  came  to  Lincoln  cause  he  had  heard  that,  above  all 
Memorial  three  years  ago  he  was  else,  the  democratic  ideals  of 
a  big,  strong,  good  natured  fel-  Lincoln  were  cherished  by  the 
low,  who  had  already  seen  some-  University. 

thing  of  the  world  beyond  the  The  big  Kentuckian  soon  be- 
mountains.  We  can  remember  came  an  active  leader  among  the 
him  when  he  came  into  the  din-  students.  He  worked  in  many 
ing  room  of  the  boys'  dormitory  influential  capacities.  He  was 
for  the  first  time;  square-shoul-  foreman  of  the  college  dairy  for 
dered,  a  head  above  his  fellows,  a  while,  president  of  the  Grant- 
with  a  voice  of  deep  and  kindly  Lee  Literary  Society  for  two 
vibrations,  and  with  gentle  blue  terms,  leader  of  the  college  male 
eyes  in  which  lingered  a  teasing,  quartette,  a  cornet  player  in  the 
humorous  twinkle,  he  was  a  typi-  band,  winner  of  the  debater's 
cal  product  of  the  rural  Ken-  medal  in  1916,  and  always  a  faith- 
tucky  hills.  ful  and  earnest  student  in  his 
He  had  just  come  from  a  far  scientific,  commercial  and  liter- 
Northern  city  where  he  had  been  ary  work.  During  his  entire  stay 
working  as  head  clerk  in  a  drug  of  three  years  and  two  summers 
store  for  over  a  year.  He  had  he  earned  nearly  all  of  his  col- 
been  known  among  his  fellow-  lege  expenses, 
workers  as  the  genial  and  open-  About  two  months  ago,  he  was 
hearted,  "Big  Kaintuck.''  He  offered  a  position  as  stenograph- 
had   received  a   liberal    present  er  and  bookkeeper  in  a.  small  but 
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growing  iron  foundry  in  a  near- 
by town.  He  accepted  the  job  on- 
ly after  he  had  made  satisfactory 
arrangements  with  the  dean  of 
the  University,  and  the  firm,  to 
pursue  his  college  work  in  order 
that  he  might  be  graduated  with 
the  B.  S.  degree  as  he  had  in- 
tended, at  the  Commencement  in 
May. He  finished  all  of  the  science 
work  offered  in  the  University, 
and  completed  most  of  the 
courses  offered  in  the  commerci- 
al department.  When  he  received 
notice  of  his  appointment  in 
Washington,  he  gave  up  his  work 
at  the  foundry  and  in  the  Uni- 
versity and  left  immediately. 

The  big  fellow  from  Kentucky 
feels  honored,  he  says,  to  be  in 
the  service  of  his  country.  In  a 
communication  to  ProfessorRoss, 
head  of  the  Science  Department, 
he  expretsed  his  hearty  appreci- 
ation for  the  work  he  has  taken 
in  science  at  the  University,  be- 
cause he  believes  that  that  is  the 
kind  of  knowledge  that  counts 
in  the  government  service. 

Speaking  of  his  alma  mater, 
he  said,  '  The  people  in  this  coun- 
try look  upon  L.  M.  U.  as  one  of 
our  greatest  schools.  It  makes  a 
person  feel  good  to  straighten  up 
and  say,  'I  am  from  Lincoln 
Memorial  University."  He  re- 
marked  further,    "I  have    just 


started  to  school  now.  I  only 
have  enough  education  to  -give 
me  an  appetite  for  what  is  to 
come." 

The  spirit  of  this  young  man 
reflects  the  spirit  of  the  majority 
of  the  graduates  of  Lincoln  Me- 
morial. They  leave  the  college 
with  open  and  assimilative 
minds,  and  their  success  will  be 
measured  by  the  intensity  of 
their  desire  to  understand  and  to 
grow.  Our  "Big  Kaintuck"  will 
be  one  of  the  most  trustworthy 
and  valuable  men  in  the  service 
because   he   has   that  spirit. 


NEEDS 

In  view  of  the  impending 
shortage  of  food  in  the  country, 
the  Farm  Department  considers 
it  a  patriotic  duty  to  raise  the 
very  largest  crops  possible  this 
year.  For  the  more  effective 
planting,  cultivating,  and  har- 
vesting of  these  crops  they  need 
the  following  things: 

4  sets  of  heavy  farm  harness. 

1  ton-and-a-half  motor  truck. 
An  oil   tractor    to    pull    four 

gang  plows. 

2  heavy  farm  wagons,  broad 
tread. 

A   manure  spreader. 

Each  of  these  items  represents 
a  real  and  immediate  need  on  the 
farm. 
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THE  COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES 

In  spite  of  the  war,  both  the 
recent  Commencement  exercises 
and  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  were  very  interesting 
and  enthusiastic.  A  number  of 
guests  were  here  from  a  distance 
including  a  party  from  Cincinnati 
and  the  attendance  was  excellent. 

COMMENCEMENT  SERMON 

The  exercises  began  with  the 
Commencement  sermon,  which 
was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Alvin 
C.  Goddard  pastor  of  the  First 
Methodist  Church  of  Knoxville, 
on  the  subject  "America's  Great- 
est Asset."  He  referred  to  the 
sturdy  and  vital  character  of  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  country,  es- 
pecially of  mountain  regions  like 
our  own.  He  urged  the  young 
people  in  his  audience  to  stand 
for  the  right,  and  declared  insis- 
tently that  permanent  success  in 
life  could  not  be  won  at  the  sac- 
rifice of  right  principles.  His 
discourse  made  a  profound  im- 
pression upon  those  who  heard 
it. 


ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE   CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS1 

In  the  evening  Judge  U.  L. 
Marvin,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the 
Vice  President  of  the  University, 
delivered  the  annual  lecture'  be- 
fore the  Christian  Associa- 
tions on  the  subject,  '.-'The 
Trend  Toward  Practical  Christi- 
anity." Judge  Marvin's  ripe  ex- 
perience, his  steadfast  champion- 
ship of  righteousness  and  justice, 
and  the  vigor  and  humor  of  his 
style,  make  him  always  a  wel- 
come visitor  to  Lincoln  Memorial. 

THE  ORATORICAL  CONTEST 

On  Monday  at  ten  the  annual 
contest  for  the  orator's  gpld 
medal  took  place.  Four  carefully 
prepared  orations  were  delivered 
by  Messrs.  Alfred  W.  Baldwin, 
Banness  L.  Hale,  Elmer  G.  Wal- 
len,  and  Henry  C.  Morgan.'  Mr. 
Morgan,  a  member  of  the  Grant- 
Lee  Literary  Society,  was  award- 
ed the  medal.  His  address  was 
a  patriotic  one  on  the  subject 
"Our  Country's  Mission." 

The      male     quartette     sang 
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"Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot." 

The  audience  had  a  rare  treat 
in  the  singing  of  Mrs.  H.B  Greg- 
ory, of  Roanoke,  Virginia.  One 
of  her  songs  was  the  pretty 
"Will  of  the  Wisp."  Mrs.  Greg- 
ory is  a  graduate  of  the  Royal 
Conservatory  of  Amsterdam. 
Her  strong,  sweet  soprano  voice 
and  her  charming  personality  de- 
lighted all  who  heard  her. 

THE  ELLEN  MYERS  SCHOOL 
ENTERTAINMENT 

On  Monday  afternoon  the  Ellen 
M.  Myers  School,  the  graded 
school  conducted  by  the  Univer- 
sity, gave  its  annual  entertain- 
ment. The  excellent  singing  of 
the  children,  their  interesting 
recitations,  their  graceful  drills, 
and  above  all  their  own  bright, 
fresh,  young  faces,  made  the  en- 
tertainment an  attractive  one. 

At  this  program  Dean  Wise 
presented  five  certificates  to 
the  boys  and  girls  who  had  finish- 
ed the  elementary  work. 

THE  ANNUAL  CONCERT 

Each  year  the  annual  concert 
of  the  Music  Department  is  an 
event  of  great  interest.  This 
year  it  was  extremely  good;  and 
the  proficiency  of  the  students 
who  took  part  reflected  great 
credit  upon  Miss  Manning,  the 
director  of  the  Department,  and 
upon  Mr.  McFee,  the  Professor 


of  Vocal  Music.  The  instrumen- 
tal numbers  included  solos  by 
Miss  Ruth  Hamilton,  Miss  Hallie 
Kirby,  and  Mr.  Roy  Owsley,  a 
piano  duo,  "Dixie,"  a  transcrip- 
tion by  Miss  Manning,  played  by 
Miss  Kirby  and  Mr.  Owsley,  a 
piano  quartette,  "The  William 
Tell  Overture,"  and  a  piano  sex- 
tette, "Ventre  a  Terre,"  by  Ko- 
walski. 

The  college  chorus  sang  the 
beautiful,  "0,  Italia  Beloved," 
of  Donezetti,  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Karr  and  Professor  McFee  sang 
a  charming  duet,  "I  Would  That 
My  Love,"  by  Mendelssohn. 
The  closing  number  of  the  pro- 
gram was  a  cantata,  "The 
Wreck  of  the  Hesperus,"  which 
was  most  happily  rendered  by 
the  chorus,  with  beautiful  solo 
parts  by  Mrs.  H.  B.  Gregory, 
soprano,  Prof.  McFee,  baritone, 
and  Mr.  Curtis  Hayes,  tenor. 

MEETING  OF   THE    BOARD    OF    DI- 
RECTORS 

At  8:30  on  Tuesday,  the  Board 
of  Directors  convened.  The  spir- 
it of  the  meeting  was  hopeful 
and  progressive.  The  Directors 
were  a  unit  in  their  determina- 
tion that  Lincoln  Memorial 
should  become  the  great  leader  in 

practical  education  that  it  ought 
to  become. 

CLASS   DAY  EXERCISES 

The  student's  own   program, 
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the  Class  Day  Exercises,  took 
place  on  Tuesday  afternoon. 
The  excellent  program  follows: 

Instrumental  Solo— Witches'  Dance 

—  Paganini 

Miss  Allene  Lucile  Clanton 
Welcome  Address  .    .  Miss  Amy  Covey 

Cadle 
Class  History  .    .  Miss  Malinda  Victoria 

Chance 
Class    Will  .    .  Frederick    Allen   Jones 
Class     Prophecy  .    .  Howard      Thomas 

Boston 
Mantle      Address  .    .  Lawrence      Gary 

Bailey 

ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE    LITERARY 
SOCIETIES 

A  rousing  patriotic  address  on 
the  new  age  of  Americanism  by 
Dr.  John  Wesley  Hill,  the  Chan- 
cellor, closed  the  exercises  of 
Tuesday.  He  defined  the  clear- 
cut  issues  which  are  involved  in 
the  present  war,  the  struggle  of 
democracy  against  autocracy. 

Dr.  Hill  traced  the  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States  from 
the  time  of  Washington,  when 
the  young  nation  was  by  necessity 
a  provincial  one  which  could  not 
mingle  in  affairs  beyond  its  bor- 
ders to  the  present  time,  when 
the  American  flag  is  in  the  van- 
guard of  civilization  and  democ- 
racy. He  said  that  out  of  all  the 
welter  and  waste  of  the  present 
would  evolve  an  epoch  of  progress 
and  peace,  a  golden  age  of  justice 
and  democracy   in  which  our  na- 


tion would  be  the  leader  of  na- 
tions. The  United  States,  he  de- 
clared, was  a  world  power  be- 
cause her  power  was  grounded 
in  righteousness  and  patriotism. 
A  delightful  feature  of  the  pro- 
gram was  a  group  of  beautiful 
songs  by  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Seiber- 
ling,  of  Akron,  Ohio. 

COMMENCEMENT  DAY 

The  culmination  of  the  series 
of  exercises  came  on  Wednesday 
morning,  when  the  graduating 
exercises  took  place.  The  invo- 
cation was  pronounced  by  Dr.  I. 
S.  Anderson,  of  Rose  Hill,  Virgin- 
ia. The  part  taken  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  was  very  credit- 
able indeed.  The  diversity  of 
the  interests  and  of  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  class  was  indicated 
by  the  subjects  of  their  addresr 
ses.  Miss  Malinda  Chance  spoke 
on  "The  Profession  of  Home- 
making;"  Mr.  Howard  Thomas 
Boston,  on  "The  Purpose  of  the 
Elementary  School;"  Miss  Amy 
Cadle,  on  "What  We  Owe  to 
Greek  Culture;"  Mr.  Frederick 
Allen  Jones,  on  the  very  practical 
subject,  "Cotton  and  Chemis- 
try;" Miss  Allene  Clanton,  on 
"The Rebirth  of  the  South;"  and 
Mr.  Lawrence  Bailey,  on  "The 
Power  of  Purpose."  Mr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Taylor  was  on  the  pro- 
gram for  ai.  oration  on  the  sub- 
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ject  "Acreage  and  Productiv- 
ity," but  he  had,  before  Com- 
mencement, accepted  a  position 
in  Washington  with  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Commencement  audience 
was  delighted  to  welcome  again 
a  devoted  friend  of  Lincoln  Me- 
morial, Mrs.  Seiberling,  whose 
singing  last  year  was  so  much 
enjoyed.  She  sang  two  groups 
of  songs.  Among  the  numbers 
were  "When  Those  Who  Love 
are  Parted,"  "The  Morning 
Wind,"  "Where  Pond  Lilies 
Gleam,"  and  a  Japanese  death 
song.  Her  rich  contralto  voice, 
and  her  wonderful  artistry  cap- 
tured the  audience,  which  ap- 
plauded her  singing  most  warm- 
ly. 

HONORARY   DEGREES 

President  Hubbell,  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  upon  Hon.  William  F.  Mc- 
Combs,  New  York  City;  Hon. 
Jacob  M.  Dickinson,  ex-Secretary 
of  War;  Hon.  Marcus  M.  Marks, 
President  of  the  Borough  of  Man- 
hattan; ex-Senator  Theodore  E. 
Burton,  of  New  York  City;  Pro- 
fessor Harry  Clark,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee;  and  Frank- 
lin Chase  Rutan,  of  Chicago. 
The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science 
was     conferred     upon    William 


Newton  Best,  of  New  York  City. 

THE  GRADUATING  CLASS 

In  a  brief,  most  appropriate 
speech,  Dean  Wise  introduced 
the  graduating  class.  The  follow- 
ing students  received  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science:  Miss  Ma- 
linda  Victoria  Chance,  Miss  Allene 
Lucile  Clanton,  and  Frederick 
Allen  Jones.  The  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts  was  conferred  on 
Lawrence  Gary  Bailey,  Howard 
Thomas  Boston,  and  Miss  Amy 
Covey  Cadle.  Mr.  William  H- 
Taylor  was  granted  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agricul- 
ture, and  Professor  James  Na- 
poleon Crowder,  the  degree  of 
Master   of  Arts. 

Certificates  of  graduation  from 
the  business  course  were  given  to 
Miss  Rebecca  Hudson,  Albert  T. 
Seale  and  Winfred  Liter.  Charles 
Greene  and  Lee  C.  Hawkins  were 
given  certificates  of  graduation 
from  the  two  year  course  in  agri- 
culture, and  Miss  Harriet  Myers 
and  Miss  Delpha  Meredith  were 
graduated  from  the  Preparatory 
Department. 

Announcement  was  made  of 
the  winners  of  medals  and  prizes 
this  year.  Miss  Hallie  Kirby  was 
awarded  the  medal  for  advance- 
ment in  music.  The  orator's 
medal  was  won  by  Mr.  Henry  C. 
Morgan;  the  debater's  medal,  by 
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Mr.  Alfred  W.  Baldwin;  the  de- 
claimer's  medal  by  Mr.  Coke  T. 
Chesney;  the  reciter's  medal  by 
Miss  Anne  Burkes;  the  medal  for 
progress  in  Domestic  Science,  by 
Miss  Eula  McElroy.  The  gold 
flag  loyalty  pins  were  awarded 
to  Miss  Maggie  May  Rector  and 
Mr.  Joe  Thomas.  The  Bibles  of- 
fered each  year  as  prizes  were 
won  by  Miss  Felicia  Ferraez  and 
Mr.Banness  L.  Hale.  They  were 
presented  on  behalf  of  the  donor 
in  a  beautiful  speech  by  Dr.  Hill. 

Dr.  William  F.  McCombs,  of 
New  York  City,  delivered  the 
Commencement  address  on  the 
subject,  "America's  Leader- 
ship." An  account  of  the  address 
is  given  elsewhere. 
Dr.  Randall  J.  Condon, Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  of  Cincinnati, 
a  newly  elected  director,  and  Dr. 
Harry  H.  Clark,  of  theUniversity 
of  Tennessee,  made  brief  but 
eloquent  addresses  on  the  edu- 
cational mission  of  Lincoln 
Memorial. 

After  the  benediction  pro- 
nounced by  Professor  Moore,  the 
audience  assembled  about  the 
flag  pole,  where  it  listened  to  an 
eloquent  apostrophe  to  the  flag 
by  Hon.  H.  R.  Probasco,  after 
which  the  people  dispersed  for 
the  customary  picnic  dinner  on 
the   campus. 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS 

(Condensed) 

Dr.  McCombs's  address  was  so 
compact  and  so  forceful,  and  it 
applied  so  directly  to  the  prob- 
lems and  ideals  of  Lincoln  Me- 
morial University  that  we  take 
pleasure  in  quoting  rather  fully 
from  it. 

In  his  opening  words  he  ad- 
dressed himself  directly  to  the 
members  of  the  University. 

"Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men: 

"It  is  a  very  distinguished  pleasure 
indeed  to  speak  to  you,  and  you  have 
done  me  a  great  honor. 

"Today  I  am  permitted  to  address 
the  purest  aristocracy  of  America.  For 
does  not  the  word  'aristocracy'  mean 
the  best?  And  are  you  not  of  the  best? 
Are  you  not  sprung  from  the  loins  of 
these  right  living,  clear  thinking,  cour- 
ageous people  who  made  America  what 
it  is?  Were  not  your  forebears  who 
came  from  the  James  River,  and  the 
other  sections  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  and  elsewhere  to  the  east  of 
you,  America's  real  nobility?  To  you 
they  have  handed  down  a  splendid  her- 
itage of  valor  and  honor.  I  fancy  if 
their  spirits  were  free  to  look  down 
upon  you  they  are  constantly  concerned 
that  you  keep  your  inheritance  unen- 
cumbered and  unsullied.  It  must  indeed 
be  inspiring  to  those  who  are  concerned 
with  the  education  of  the  students  of 
this  University.  It  is  indeed  a  high 
privilege  to  assist  in  the  continuance, 
in  all  of  it^  h.gh  traits,  of  that  which 
stood  for  the  best,  long  before  the 
founding  of  tins  republic. 
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"Education  is  one  of  the  most  elastic 
words  in  the  English  language.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  it  a  complete  defini- 
tion. Defining  what  a  university  is  may 
be  said  to  be  equally  difficult.  I  recall 
that  a  pupil  under  a  great  teacher  once 
said  that  if  he  had  the  teacher  at  one 
end  of  a  log  in  the  woods,  and  was 
himself  at  the  other  end,  he  would  con- 
sider that  he  was  attending  the  greatest 
university  in  the  world. 

"So  brick  and  mortar  do  not  constitute 
a  university.  Neither  do  they  guarantee 
education.  Certain  it  is  that  education 
must  involve  a  learning  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  human  life  and  human  activ- 
ity, and  there  is  as  much  of  education, 
and  of  classical  education  I  may  say, 
in  a  perfect  knowledge  of  tilling  a  field 
of  grain  as  in  correctly  translating  an 
Ode  of  Horace.  Education  involves 
the  broadening  of  men's  visions,  and 
the  extension  of  their  knowledge  of  the 
facts  of  nature,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
say  that  in  these  beautiful  surroundings, 
and  with  this  faculty,  you  areas  equip- 
ped to  learn  the  fundamental  facts  of 
life  as  you  would  be  elsewhere.  Indeed, 
you  possess  the  additional  advantage 
of  not  being  confused  by  the  petty  de- 
tails of  a  complicated  life;  all  of  those 
things  which  consume  energy,  but  which 
do  not  improve. 

"The  fact  that  you  reside  in  these 
mountains  in  no  wise  indicates  provin- 
cialism or  a  lack  of  conception  of  broad 
principles.  For  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  great  philosopher, 
Emanuel  Kant,  was  never  at  any  time 
in  his  life  more  than  forty  miles  from 
the  place  where  he  was  born.  After 
all  it  is  not  what  a  man  sees  that  is  so 
important,  as  of  how  much  of  what  he 
sees  his  mind  takes  hold.  And  it  has 
happened  that   in  this   broad   land    the 


majority  of  the  men  who  have  come 
forward  to  lead  America  in  crises  have 
been  the  men  who  have  lived  in  circum- 
stances such  as  these,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  that  quietude  and  calmness  that 
promotes  deep  reflection,  and  a  view 
that  extends  to  the  horizon,  and,  in 
imagination,  beyond." 

Continuing,  he  reminded  his 
audience  that  America  had  ever 
been  a  leader  in  seeking-  democ- 
racy and  liberty.  The  Declara- 
tion of  Me3kl9nburg  and  the  De- 
claration of  Independence  had, 
he  said,  given  inspiration  to 
France.  Then,  "Portugal  and 
China  have  become  republics, 
and  last  and  most  stupendous, 
Russia,  with  her  teeming  mil- 
lions, for  centuries  under  the  heel 
of  absolutism,  has  liberated  her- 
self, and  today  her  people  sing 
the  glorious  songs  of  freedom." 

He  developed  most  effectively 
the  thought  that  "An  analysis 
of  America's  leadership  of  the 
world  in  democracy  reveals  as  its 
most  salient  point  unselfish- 
ness." 

Turning  to  the  present  war, 
He  stated  that  now  comes  the 
great  justification  of  America's 
leadership. 

"The  destiny  of  the  world  was  in  the 
balance.  Kings,  Presidents,  and  Cabi- 
nets sought  her  immediate  aid  and  sym- 
pathy. But  America  said  to  herself:'  I 
am  asked  to  lead  a  cause,  and  before 
I  lead  I  must  weigh  fact  and  circum- 
stance, and  arrive  at  justice.'  She  was 
patient;  she  was  considerate:  she   was 
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;hcughtful. 

"After  careful  process  she  sawwhere 
he  cause  of  democracy  lay.  True  to 
isr  traditions,  unabashed,  unfalter- 
ng,  steady  of  purpose,  conscious  of 
he  right,  convinced  that  high  prin- 
:iple  was  at  stake,  she  took  up  the 
tanner  of  democracy  against  autocracy, 
.nd  free  men  and  men  desiring  to  be 
ree,  around  the  globe,  uttered  pray- 
rs  of  gratitude.  The  world  quivered 
/ith  emotion,  the  star  of  liberty  shone 
nightly  in  the  heavens--  and  for  all! 
America  again  had  said:  'I  have  drawn 
ny  sword;  1  will  lead.  Liberty  shall 
urvive!'  " 

He  told  then  of  high  commis- 
ions  which  had  come  to  America, 
-nd  visiting  Mount  Vernon,  had 
aid  upon  the  tomb  of  Washington 
'wreaths  of  bronze  and  of  flow- 
rs,  signifying  and  thus  accept- 
ng  America  as  the  great  leader 
n  the  world's  great  war  for  de- 
nocracy." 

■  Impressively  Mr.  McCombs 
poke  the  closing  words  of  his 
ddress: 

"Men  and  women  of  Lincoln  Me- 
lorial  University,  descendants  of  those 
'ho  with  the  sweat  of  their  brow  and 
rith  their  blood  helped  make  the  be- 
ginnings of  America,  and  since  have 
pruggled  to  maintain  its  integrity,  the 
^untry  needs  you.  Your  stock  will  not 
jllow  the  aspirations  of  the  world  for 
ireedom  to  be  checked.  America 
jught  the  first  battle  of  democracy 
lore  than  a  century  ago.  Now  she  is 
ngaged  in  fighting  the  last  .  We  will 
jot  allow  theiightwhichisthe  oommcn 
jrasckr.ce  of  common  men,  to  go  to 
he   shambles  to   serve    the   ends  of  a 


ruthless  few.  What  though  bead-stones 
be  set  over  the  graves  of  those  who  de- 
fend it.  Every  true  American  as  will- 
ingly submits  to  the  trial  of  his  patriot- 
ism by  fire  as  he  does  to  the  trial  of 
his  property  rights  by  jury.  There  can 
be  no  fatuous  preachment  of  a  flabby 
peace  droning  a  nation's  dishonor. 

"Fill  up  the  gaps  in  the  line  that 
have  been  made  by  the  departure  of 
your  ancestors !  Preserve  the  aristocracy 
of  right.  Abide  not  by  the  still  pools  or 
in  the  cooling  shades.  Under  the  sun 
in  the  heavens,  direct  the  currents 
straight.  God  has  willed  that  men  be 
free.  America's  is  the  leadership. 
Your  way    is  clear.  ' 


SPECIAL  SESSION  FOR  TEACHERS 

The  University  has  arranged  a 
special  six  weeks'  course,  begin- 
ning May  28  and  closing  July  6, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish 
to  teach.  Drill  classes  will  be 
formed  for  teachers  preparing 
for  the  state  examinations,  and 
emphasis  will  be  placed  upon 
subjects  which  are  most  difficult 
for  the  teachers.  A  special  course 
will  be  given  in  primary  methods 
for  teachers,  and  review  classes 
will  be  formed  in  all  the  common 
school  branches.  A  popular 
course  will  be  the  one  in  public 
school  music,  which  is  designed 
to  give  the  teacher  such  training 
as  will  be  necessary  to  provide 
instruction  in  the  school  room. 
A  lecture  and  demonstration 
course  in  domestic  science  for 
teachers  in  rural  schools  will  also 
be  given. 
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RED  CROSS  WORK  .  coin  Memorial  Hospital  in  Knox- 

For  some  weeks,    plans  have     v^e- 


been   under   consideration    for  a 
course  in   Red  Cross  work  to  be 


OUR  CHAMPION   BASEBALL    TEAM 

given  during  the   summer.     The  The  baseball  team   of  Lincoln 
movement  was  given  a  new  im-  Memorial     University     recently 
petus  by  the  visit  of  Mrs.  W.   S.  completed   the   most    successful 
Stearns,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  who  season  of  its  history.     The  team 
spoke     to    the   students   of   the  worked  itself  into  such   splendid 
Summer   School,   May   23.      She  form   under   the  steady,  earnest 
explained  in  detail  how  to  become  and  efficient  coaching  of  Prof.  E. 
associated  with  the  Red  Cross  or-  F.  Fowler,  that   it   was   able   to 
ganization.     She   aroused   much  win  seventeen   of  the   nineteen 
enthusiasm   by   her    interesting  games  which  were  played.     The 
description  of   how   the   philan-  strong  teams  of  most  of  the  lead- 
thropic  and  patriotic  people  of  ing  colleges   of  East  Tennessee 
Cincinnati  and    other  Ohio  cities  and  Southeast  Kentucky  were  de- 
were    providing    material      for  feated,  which  would  seem  to  en- 
sw^eaters,  mufflers  and   wristlets  title  L.  M.  U.  to  the  championship 
for  the  United  States  sailors.  She  of  the  region.     The  total  scores, 
also  made  a  plea  for  conservation  made  by  the  opposing  teams  were 
of  food,     and     told     how      the  thirty-seven,  and  the  scores  made 
wealthy  people   in   the  cities  are  by  theL.  M.  U.  players  were  174. 
patriotically    eliminating    every  The  features  of  the  season  were 
luxury.  the  team's  heavy  batting  in  every 
After  the  talk  by  Mrs.  Stearns,  Same  and  the  remarkable  pitch- 
in  a  special  meeting,  practically  inS of  w-  H-   Bolden   and  Ralph 
all  the  girls  in  the  Summer  School  Boring;     The    character  of  the 
enrolled     for   Red   Cross   work.  team  was   a  source  of  constant  I 
Miss   Louise  Duffield,  of  Harlan,  gratification.     The  players  were  j 
Kentucky,  who  has  been  secured  complimented     most  highly  fori 
to  take  charge  of  the  work,  will  their  gentlemanly  conduct  wher-l 
begin  the  instruction  about  June  •ver  tney  went- 
5,  and  a  little  later  a  surgeon  will 

give  a  series  of  lectures.    The  MILITARY      DRILL     AT     LINCOLN 

supplies  needed   for   the  course  MEMORIAL 

have  been  ordered  from  the  Lin-  Early  in    the  summer  school  ' 
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session  the  military  drill  which 
had  been  carried  on  for  about  two 
months  in  the  spring  was  re- 
sumed under  the  direction  of 
Captain  Charles  R.  Morse,  Jr., 
of  the  University  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Morse  has  been  captain  of 
Company  C,  in  the  University  of 
Tennessee  battalion,  and  has  also 
distinguished  himself  in  marks- 
manship in  various  matches. 
The  students  in  the  University 
are  taking  hold  of  the  work  with 
'much  enthusiasm  and  are  making 
rapid  progress.  Several  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  and  adminis- 
trative officers  of  the  University 
are  members  of  the  company. 


THE    SUMMER    SCHOOL 

In  spite  of  the  war,  the  Sum- 
mer School  opened  on  May  14th, 
and  it  is  already  making  success- 
ful progress.  Up  to  the  present 
time  112  students  have  been 
enrolled.  While  this  is  a  much 
smaller  number  than  we  had  rea- 
son to  expect,  yet,  considering 
present  conditions,  it  is  a  very 
satisfactory  enrollment. 

The  following  letter  indicates 
the  situation: 

"May  8,  1917. 
Lincoln  Memorial  University, 

Harrogate,  Tenn. 
Dear  Sir: 

"If  you  have  reserved  a  room 
for  my  sister  and  myself,  please 
assign  it  to  someone  else. 


"We  are  terribly  disappointed, 
but  the  war  begins  to  have  such 
a  serious  aspect  that  we  have  de- 
cided to  take  our  hoe  and  help 
feed  the  soldiers.  Then  my 
school  board  has  about  decided  to 
open  schools  the  first  Monday  in 
July  to  save  coal. 

'  'It  is  surely  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  us  as  we  had  made  all 
our  plans  to  be  with  you  all  this 
summer.  But  I  feel  our  Coun- 
try's need  is  greater. 

Yours  respectfully, 

>> 

Nearly  all  of  the  regular  de- 
partments are  being  already  con- 
ducted. The  Commercial  Depart- 
ment is  unusually  large,  which 
is  strong  testimony  to  the  de- 
mand which  is  arising  in  our  re- 
gion for  this  kind  of  work.  Al- 
ready it  is  one  of  our  strong 
departments.  An  account  of  the 
special  teachers' course  is  given 
elsewhere . 
Perhaps  the  most  popular  course 
is  the  one  in  International  Rela- 
tions which  is  being  offered  on 
the  foundation  provided  by  the 
American  Association  for  Inter- 
national Conciliation.  Professor 
Carl  L.  W.  Meyer,  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, who  has  lately  been  teaching 
atNorthfield,  Massachusetts,  is 
conducting  the  course.  The  class 
is  open  to  anyone  who  wishes  to 
take  the  work,  whether  he  is  a 
student  of  the  University  or  not. 
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LINCOLN  MEMORIAL 

STUDENTS  RESPOND  TO  CALL 

Several  students  of  Lincoln  Me- 
morial University  have  responded 
to  the  call  to  service  by  the  gov- 
ernment. Immediately  after  the 
declaration  of  war,  Harvey  For- 
bush  joined  the  regular  army  and 
is  now  at  Del  Rio,  Texas.  A  little 
later,  his  brother,  Ralph,  volun- 
teered for  the  army  and  is  now 
stationed  at  Fort  Ethan  Allen, 
in  the  cavalry  division. 

Clyde  Whitaker  volunteered  for 
the  navy  and  is  now  undergoing 
intensive  training  at  the  Naval 
Training  Camp  at  Hampton 
Roads,  Virginia.  Coke  Chesney 
enlisted  in  the  cavalry  several 
weeks  ago  at  Fort  Oglethorpe, 
but  has  been  transferred  to  Fort 
Ethan  Allen,  Vermont. 

The  following  graduates  of  Lin- 
coln Memorial  are  now  in  training 
at  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps 
Training  Camp,  Fort  Oglethorpe: 
William  I.  Jones,  1913;  James  G. 
Kyle,  1915;  W.  E.  Queener,  1913; 
Harry  0.  Bales,  1911.  Chester 
S.  Rainwater,  Alonzo  Wooten, 
Robert  S.  Malcolm,  the  secretary 
to  the  president,  and  Robert  L. 
Kincaid,  the  University  Corre- 
spondent, passed  the  examination 
and  were  recommended  for  ack- 
mission,  but  due  to  the  overflow 
of  applicants,  were  not  selected 
for  the  first  camp. 


LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  WINS  IN 

DECLAMATORY  CONTEST' 

The  interscholastic  declama- 
tion and  reciter's  contest  of  thg 
state  of  Tennessee,  in  which 
twelve  high  schools  and  prepara- 
tory schools  were  represented, 
was  held  Tuesday  night,  May  15, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Wilson 
Allen,  representing  the  prepara 
tory  department  of  Lincoln  Me 
morial  University,  was  awarde 
the  gold  medal  for  the  best  de 
livered  declamation,  winning 
over  nine  other  contestants.  His 
selection  was  Ingersoll's  "Vision 
of  War, ' '  and  he  was  compliment- 
ed most  highly  by  many  of  the 
people  who  heard   him. 


I 


LETTER  FROM  B.  B.  HERBERT 

Many  of  our  readers  will  be 
interested  in  reading  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  a  letter  from 
Mr.  B.  B.  Herbert,  for  many 
years  a  Director  of  Lincoln  Me- 
morial University. 

April  26,  1917. 

Dr.  George  A.  Hubbell,  Pres. 
Lincoln  Memorial  University, 
Harrogate,  Tennessee 

Dear  Dr.  Hubbell: 

"For  more  than  twenty  years, 
I  have  served  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  school  that  has 
now  become   Lincoln    Memorial 
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University.  When  I  first  went 
on  the  Board,  the  Institution  was 
only  an  academy.  It  was  housed 
in  a  little  frame  building  in  the 
valley  of  Cumberland  Gap.  It 
has  grown  into  the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial University,  with  its  farm 
of  seven  hundred  acres  in  Powell 
River  Valley,  its  provision  for 
forest  lands,  its  numerous  uni- 
versity buildings  and  depart- 
ments, and  with  a  graded  school 
—preparatory  for  the  academic 
and  collegiate  departments  of 
the  University— rightly  named 
after  the  sainted  Ellen  Myers, 
who  was  the  very  heart  of  this 
altruistic  movement  at  its  begin- 
ning. 

"There  have  been  dark  days, 
when  the  members  of  the  Board 
could  only  pray,  work,  hope  and 
wait.  We  are  told  in  the  great 
Book  of  the  ages,  that  treasure 
house  of  Divine  Wisdom:  'It  is 
good  that  a  man  should  both  hope 
and  quietly  wait,'  and  John  Mil- 
ton wrote,  'They  also  serve  who 
only  stand  and  wait.'  It  is  not 
the  most  pleasant  service,  altho 
often  necessary. 

"However,  the  waiting  days  of 
Lincoln  Memorial  University  are 
over.  I  am  glad  that  I  have  been 
among  those  who  hoped  and 
waited  and  was  permitted  to 
serve  with  the  noble  band  of 
members  and  that  I  had  the  pleas- 


ure of  serving  during  all  the  years 
of  the  connection  with  the  school 
of  that  noble  Christian  soldier, 
the  late  General  0.  0.  Howard, 
who  worked  under  the  inspiration 
of  hisacquaintande  with  the  no- 
ble works  and  life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  died  while  in  the  field 
of  endeavor  for  its  promotion. 

#  #     * 

"I  most  heartily  congratulate 
you  on  the  fact  that  success  and 
a  clear  understanding  has  been 
reached.  It  is  a  glorious  reward 
to  you  for  your  patient  work  and 
your  quiet  waiting.  My  heart 
goes  out  to  you  and  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  and  of  the  fac- 
ulty; the  student  body,  and  to  all 
the  good  noble  hearted  people 
with  whom  I  have  met  and  whose 
friendship  and  kind  consideration 
I  have  shared. 

*  *    * 

"I  cannot  close  without  an  ex- 
pression of  deep  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Seiberling,  with  his  great  wealth, 
influence  and  ability,  for  under- 
taking, and  liberally  contributing 
to,  the  up-building  of  Lincoln  Me- 
morial University.  An  inspec- 
tion of  the  dairy,  and  the  dairy 
barn,  which  he  has  planned  and 
built  with  such  liberality  and 
good  judgment,  was  one  of  the 
pleasing  experiences  of  my  visit 
to  the  School  in  January.     I  felt 
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that  the  ideas  that  I  have  endea- 
vored to  impress  as  to  the  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  depart- 
ments and  for  which  I  have  en- 
deavored to  put  you  in  touch  with 
the  Universities  of  Wisconsin, 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Minnesota, 
were  being  carried  out.*!  In  these 
days,  a  new  idea  of  education  in 
this  country  has  come  to  be  held — 
that  idea  is  of  teaching  the  ways 
of  self-support,  independence 
and  useful  production,  while  edu- 
cating the  mind  and  heart — the 
drawing  out  and  strengthening 
of  all  the  faculties  at  the  same 
time— training  brain,  hand  and 
eye,  the  mind,  body  and  soul 
harmoniously  in  creative,  helpful 
work. 

"I  was  also  pleased  on  my  vis- 
it to  the  printing  office  where 
the  Mountain  Herald  is  printed, 
to  notice  the  orderly  arrange- 
ment and  progress  that  has  been 
made.  It  revived  my  desire 
that  here  might  be  established  a 
school  of  typography  and  journal- 
ism. While  I  have  no  preju- 
dice against  great  cities  and 
while  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
withdrawal  from  the  world  for 
the  development  of  religion,  phi- 
losophy or  art,  yet  experience 
has  taught,  that  great  printers 
and  editors  have  been  developed 
away  from  the  work  and  speci- 
alization of  great  centers  of  bus- 


iness or  even  of  manufacture. 
There  are  opportunities  for  all 
around  training  and  develop- 
ment in  the  country  not  possible 
in  great   cities. 

"There  are  great  opportunities 
and  correspondingly  grave  obli- 
gations for  all  who  shall  be  priv- 
ileged to  take  part  in  the  up- 
building and  conducting  of  Lin- 
coln Memorial  University,  loca- 
ted in  the  very  heart  of  the  Cum- 
berland Mountains.  The  duties 
are  to  keep  alive,  develop  and 
make  sure  the  principles  of  pure 
Americanism,  possessed  by  the 
people  of  that  region  and  exem- 
plified in  the  life  of  the  great 
Lincoln,  for  whom  the  Universi- 
ty is  to  be  a  living  memorial — 
loyalty,  liberty,  purity,  honesty, 
simplicity,  kindliness,  self-re- 
liance, with  the  noble  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice,  useful,  joyous, 
willing  service,  with  the  highest 
possible  attainment,  thoroness, 
preparedness  and  accomplish- 
ment. 

"May  the  Great  Father  of  all 
Earth's  children  keep  you  true, 
uphold,  guide  and  inspire  you  all 
in  the  great  work. 

"In  all  kindliness  and  affection 
and  love  for  Lincoln  Memorial 
University  and  all  connected 
therewith," 

Your  friend, 

B.  B.  Herbert 
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OUR  SUMMER  SCHOOL  AND  THE 
WAR. 

For  five  years  Lincoln  Memor- 
ial University  has  conducted  a 
summer  school  of  twelve  weeks 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  work  of 
the  year.  This  summer  school 
has  simply  been  the  summer 
quarter,  and  in  this  period  there 
have  been  repeated  from  time  to 
time  the  courses  of  instruction 
offered  in  other  terms  of  the 
year,  so  that  one  who  could  come 
in  the  summer,  and  not  all  of  the 
other  terms,  could  take  the  work 
of  the  year  which  he  had  not  cov- 
ered. Lincoln  Memorial  Univer- 
sity has  been  particularly  rich  in 
the  treatment  of  fundamentals  in 
education,  and  no  testimony  to 
its  success  in  this  line  is  any  more 
emphatic  than  the  action  taken 
by  the  meeting  of  College  Presi-: 
dents  and  Officers  in  Washington 
on  May  5th,  where  it  was  resol- 
ved that  all  institutions  of  learn- 
ing should  recognize  their  obli- 
gation to  meet,  so  far  as  possible, 


the  educational  needs  of  the 
people,  and  it  was  particularly 
recommended  that  colleges  and 
universities  should  readjust  their 
calendars  and  curricula  so  that 
they  could  offer  in  the  year,  four 
terms  of  twelve  weeks  each.  The 
war  brings  all  our  phases  of  life 
to  fundamentals,  and  education 
is  happily  to  share  in  this  profit. 
Before  war  was  declared,  Lincoln 
Memorial  was  preparing  for  al- 
mostdoub'e  the  attendance  which 
has  characterizecj  any  other  sum- 
mer term,  but  with  the  declara- 
tion of  war  many  of  our  students 
joined  the  army  and  navy;  others 
took  examinations  for  the  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps,  and  others 
have  returned  to  the  farms  to 
raise  abundant  crops.  So  we  have 
only  about  the  usual  attendance. 
Through  al  1  these  trying  days  the 
student  body  has  been  character- 
ized by  an  earnest  desire  to  do 
its  duty  to  the  country  in  what- 
ever way  it  could  serve  the  coun- 
try best.  Our  girls  have  training 
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in  Red  Cross  work ;  the  boys  are 
drilling  day  by  day,  and  each  one 
is  fitting  himself  for  what  seems 
to  him  the  best  service  he  can 
render  to  the  governmen  t.  Pres- 
ently we  as  a  people  will  find  our- 
selves, and  the  schools  will  settle 
down  to  a  steadfast  and  earnest 
preparation  of  their  students  for 
the  obligation  which  war  condi- 
tions impose  upon  them.  What- 
ever may  come,  we  are  all  confi- 
dent in  the  belief  that  the  stu- 
dents of  Lincoln  Memorial  Uni- 
versity will  bear  their  part  brave- 
ly and  well. 


RED  CROSS  WORK  AT  LINCOLN 
MEMORIAL 

In  the  last  month's  Herald 
mention  was  made  of  the  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  University 
people  in  the  Red  Cross  work. 
On  Tuesday,  June  26th,  a  meet- 
ing was  held  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  steps  to  organize  a  Red 
Cross  chapter,  and  a  general  in- 
vitation was  extended  to  all 
neighbors  and  friends  to  attend. 
We  were  fortunate  in  having  as 
the  speaker  the  Reverend  Dr.  J. 
V.  Logan,  the  leader  of  the  Red 
Cross  work  in  Middlesboro.  Mrs. 
Robertson  of  Middlesboro,  who 
is  very  actively  engaged  in  the 
work,  was  also  present. 

In  an  earnest  address  Dr.  Lo- 


gan made  a  statement  of  the  im- 
portance and,  indeed,  the  urgency 
of  the  relief  work  carried  on  by 
the  R?d  Cross  organization,  and 
pictured  most  effectively  the 
ways  in  which  this  need  would 
probably  be  brought  home  to 
Americans  within  the  next  few 
months.  He  also  told  in  detail 
of  the  steps  necessary  to  be  taken 
in  forming  an  authorized  Red 
Cross  chapter. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Gordon,  the  Assist- 
ant Treasurer  of  the  University, 
was  elected  temporary  chair- 
man, and  requested  to  take  up 
with  the  division  headquarters  in 
Atlanta  the  question  of  securing 
a  charter. 

A  number  of  the  people  present 
gave  their  names  to  Dean  Wise 
as  being  ready  to  join  the  organi- 
zation. Already  the  University 
has  started  to  raise  funds  for  the 
Red  Cross  work.  On  Wednesday, 
June  27th,  a  ball  game  was  held 
to  which  an  admission  fee  of 
twenty-five  cents  was  charged  to 
both  players  and  spectators,  and 
the  proceeds,  which  amounted  to 
about  $27.00,  were  devoted  to  the 
cause.  By  private  subscription 
this  amount  was  raised  to  thirty 
dollars. 

A  friend  of  the  University  in 
Cincinnati  has  very  generously 
offered  to  help  in  supplying  ma- 
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terials  to  the  ladies  of  the  campus 
and  community  who  are  engaged 
in  sewing  and  knitting  for  the 
soldiers  and  sailors.  He  has  al- 
ready sent  a  check  for  fifty  dol- 
lars. 

The  plan  is  for  the  University, 
and  the  people  of  Cumberland 
Gap,  Shawanee,  and  the  nearby 
territory  to  unite  in  forming  a 
strong  Red  Cross  chapter. 


THE  COUNTY  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  CON- 
VENTION 


On  June  10th,  at  the  Head  of 
Barren,  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Claiborne  County  Sunday 
School  Association  was  held.  A 
large  crowd,  estimated  at  from 
four  to  five  hundred  attended. 
Professor  Bryson,  of  Lincoln  Me- 
morial University,  the  county 
President,  was  chairman.  An 
interesting  part  of  the  convention 
was  the  brief  address  of  welcome 
made  by  Dr.  B.  M.  Davis,  who 
told  of  the  days  when  the  place 
where  the  convention  was  held 
was  at  the  head  o  f  a  large  barren 
tract,  a  fact  which  gave  the  place 
its  interesting  name.  Mr.  R.  H. 
Lambright  responded  to  the  ad- 
dress of  welcome.  The  principal 
address  was  made  fey  Professor 
Charles  T.  Kelley,  of  Knoxville, 
who  spoke  on  the  subject,  "Vita- 


lizing the   Sunday   School.     His 
speech     abounded    in    humorous 
illustrations,  and  was  very  much 
enjoyed  by  the  audience.     Help- 
ful  addresses    were    also   made 
by   Miss     Lelia     Buchanan,     of 
Middlesboro,  on  "Some  Needs  of 
the   Small   Sunday  School,"  and 
by   Mr.    Robert  L.    Kincaid,    of 
Lincoln     Memorial     University, 
whose  subject  was  '  'The  Value  of 
Bible     Study."       "The     School 
Teacher  and  the  Sunday  School" 
was  the    subject   of    a   stirring 
speech  by  Prof.  Walter  E.  Bald- 
win, the  County  Superintendent 
of  Schools. 

Professor  A.  Vernon  McFee 
and  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Uni- 
versity quartette  contributed 
largely  to  the  success  of  the  occa- 
sion. Professor  McFee  sang  a 
solo,  "I  Heard  the  Voice  of  Jesus 
Say,"  and  the  quartette  sang, 
"How  Long  0  Lord  Wilt  Thou 
Forget  Me?" 

At  noon  lunch  was  served  on 
the  grounds  in  accordance  with 
the  hospitable  custom  of  this  re- 
gion. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Kincaid,  of  Lincoln 

Memorial,  was  elected  President 

of  the  Association  for  the  coming 

year.     For  a  number  of  years  the 

President  has  been  a  member  of 

the   University. 
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THE  FOURTH  OF  JULY  PICN3C. 

In  a  beautiful  grove  only  a  few 
minutes'  walk  from  Cumberland 
Gap  the  students  and  faculty  of 
the  University  celebrated  the 
Fourth  of  July  in  a  delightful 
"pioneer"  picnic. 

Before  the  Fourth  the  an- 
nouncement had  been  made  that 
everyone,  as  far  as  possible, 
should  dress  in  pioneer  costume, 
so  when  the  column  started  in 
the  morning  there  were  some 
quaint  and  interesting  characters 
in  its  midst.  Professors  McFee 
and  Claxton  had  gone  to  the  pic- 
nic grounds  early  in  the  morning, 
and  when  the  party  reached  the 
grove  preparations  had  been 
made  for  the  camp  fire,  and  the 
kitchen  tent  had  been  set  up. 

The  morning  was  devoted  to  a 
historical  program  which  repre- 
sented incidents  and  periods  in 
early  American  life. 

The  first  number  was  the  read- 
ing of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Mr.  Chalmus  Beaty, 
in  most  effective  colonial  cos- 
tume, read  the  Declaratkm,  and 
submitted  a  scroll  which  every- 
one present  was  asked  to  sign  as 
a  register  of  the  attendance  at 
the  picnic. 

The  next  number  was  a  hu- 
morous representation  of  the  sav- 
ing 0I   Captain   John    Smith   by 


Pocohontas.  The  number  open- 
ed with  a  hunting  scene  before  a 
wigwam.  A  frightened  moose, 
inside  of  which  were  two  of  the 
students,  was  pursued  by  two 
Indians,  and  shot  with  an  arrow. 

At  a  signal  from  the  Indian 
Chief  Powhatan,  alias  J.  P.  Bai- 
ley, Captain  John  Smith,  imper- 
sonated by  the  redoubtable  L.  G. 
Bailey,  was  brought  into  the 
Indian  camp.  The  sight  of  an 
Indian  executioner  sharpening 
his  axe  with  great  interest  and 
enjoyment  must  have  been  far 
from  reassuring  to  Captain 
Smith,  stalwart,  black  whiskered 
warrior  as  he  was.  Pleasanter 
was  his  treatment  by  the  Indian 
maidens,  Pocohontas  No.  1  and 
Pocohontas  No.  2,  one  of  whom 
kindly  fed  Captain  Smith  with  a 
spoon.  The  gallant  old  captain, 
on  his  part,  did  not  forget  to  tip 
the  waitress.  At  the  close  of  the 
scene  Captain  Smith  was  led  to 
the  block,  but  after  a  heated  rival- 
ry between  the  two  Indian  maid- 
ens, Miss  Ferraez  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Fee as  to  who  should  save  the 
captain, his  life  was  spared  and  he 
was  led  away.  The  costumes  of 
the  actors  lent  color  to  the  scene. 

The  next  number  was  a  very 
quaint  and  pretty  tableau,  in 
which  Miss  Hattie  Patterson, 
and  Mr.   Millard   Queener,   who 
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were  dressed  in  colonial  costume, 
represented  the  courtship  of 
Priscilla  byJohnAlden. 

A  witchcraft  trial,  in  spite  of 
its  humorous  features,  reminded 
the  audience  of  the  grimness  of 
some  aspects  of  colonial  life. 
Judge  Hale,  in  wig  and  gown, 
presided  with  great  dignity,  and 
Mr.  Yaden  was  a  most  relentless 
prosecuting  attorney.  The  first 
prisoner,  "Prudence  Winthrop," 
was  placed  in  some  very  realistic 
stocks.  The  most  amusing  pris- 
soner  was  Mr.  Charles  Green, 
dressed  to  represent  a  witch.  He 
was  found  guilty  of  witchcraft 
and  taken  to  the  ducking  stool 
for  punishment. 

The  witchcraft  trial  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  a  great  many 
humorous  thrusts  at  members  of 
the  University.  The  trial  was 
planned  by  Miss  Gladys  Parker 
and  a  very  efficient  commitiee. 

After  the  witchcraft  trial, 
came  a  pantomime  "The  Dutch 
Trading  with  the  Indians. "  Miss 
Marguerite  Jones  read  a  passage 
from  the  Knickerbocker  History 
of  New  York,  which  described 
the  manner  in  which  the  Dutch 
colonists,  fixing  the  weight  of  a 
Dutchman's  foot  at  two  pounds, 
traded  very  profitably  with  the 
Indians  for  furs.  Two  stolid 
Dutchmen,     Professors     McFee 


and  Bryson,  dressed  in  humorous 
Dutch  costume,  traded  in  panto- 
mime with  Messrs.  J.  P.  Bailey 
and  Thompson,  dressed  as  In- 
dians, 

The  famous  incident  of  Betsy 
Ross  and  her  flag  was  represented 
in  tableau  by  Miss  Claris  Mc- 
Crary  and  Mr.  Beaty.  Miss  Mc- 
Crary  was  most  attractively 
dressed  in  a  real,  old  colonial  cos- 
tume. 

The  closing  exercise  of  the 
morning  was  a  representation  of 
an  old  fashioned  school.  Mr. 
Donegan,  with  his  powdered 
hair,  his  gray  wig,  his  spectacles 
resting  far  down  on  his  nose,  his 
long  coat,  his  smallclothes,  and 
his  white  stockings  and  low  shoes, 
was  inimitable  in  his  imperson- 
ation of  a  pioneer  schoolmaster, 
while  his  restless  class  of  mis- 
chievous boys  and  girls  was  en- 
tirely successful  in  establishing 
the  atmosphere  of  the  primitive 
schoolroom.  The  spelling  class 
was  most  entertaining.  "Op-por- 
tu-ni-ties, "  "in-com-pre-hen-si- 
bil-i-ty,"  and  other  polysyllables 
were  spelled  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  the  audience.  Among 
the  best  features  of  this  act  was 
the  singing,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Donegan  with  the  famous  pas- 
sage on  psalmody  in  the  "Last  of 
the  Mohicans." 
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After  the  program  came  the 
lunch.  Hot  coffee  was  prepared 
at  the  camp  fire  and  served  to 
the  cempany. 

In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon, 
after  various  games,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  party  gathered  in  a 
circle  for  an  Uncle  Remus  story. 
Mr.  Banness  Hale,  prompted  by 
the  questions  of  Charles  Ross, 
who  repesrented  the  little  white 
boy  in  the  Uncle  Remus  tales, 
told  the  delightful  story  of  "Why 
Brother  Wolf  Didn't  Eat  the  Lit- 
tle Rabbits."  He  was  so  success- 
ful that  he  was  entreated  to  sing 
"Carry  me  back  toOle  Virginny" 
and  other  Southern  songs.  Then 
the  party  resolved  itself  into  an 
informal  "sing,''  and  joined  in 
a  number  of  fine  old  songs.  To 
many  of  those  present  this  quiet 
gathering  in  the  beautiful  grove 
was  one  of  the  pleasantest  parts 

of  the  day. 

So  closed  a  delightful  celebra- 
tion of  the  Fourth.  Congratula- 
tions are  due  to  Professor  McFee 
and  his  committee,  who  made 
most  careful  arrangements  for 
the  entire  occasion,  and  to  the 
students  who  carried  out  with 
so  much  enthusiasm  and  original- 
ity the  parts  assigned  to  them  on 
the  program. 


THE  DEATH  OF  COLONEL  B.  B. 
HERBERT. 

In  the  closing  hours  of  the  sec- 
ond day  of  the  National  Editorial 
Association,  Colonel  Benjamin  B. 
Herbert,  for  twenty  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Lincoln  Memorial  University, 
passed  to  his  reward  on  the  eve- 
ning of  Tuesday,  July  10th,  at 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  "Father 
Herbert,"  as  his  friends  loved  to 
call  him,  was  the  founder  of  the 
National  Editorial  Association, 
and  for  years  had  given  to  it  his 
devoted  care  and  thought.  He 
was  also  the  editor  of  the  National 
Printer — Journalist.  He  did 
much  in  developing  and  inspiring 
the  editors  of  the  smaller  papers 
of  the  country,  and  his  labor  in 
this  field  has  brought  forth  abun- 
dant fruits.  Colonel  Herbert  was 
present  at  a  meeting  at  Red 
Wing,  Minnesota  on  the  8th. 
wherea  tablet  in  his  honor  was 
unveiled  at  the  office  of  the  Red 
Wing  Republican,  of  which  he 
was  the  editor  in  his  young  man- 
hood. Not  a  few  of  the  public 
enterprizes  of  the  city  of  Red 
Wing  owe  their  inspiration  and 
some  considerable  measure  of 
their  nurture  to  the  early  work 
of  Father  Herbert. 

For  long  years  he  has  repre- 
sented in  an  admirable  way   the 
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most  advanced  thought  in  prac- 
tical agriculture  and  in  the  new 
and  vital  movement  for  home 
making  Father  Herbert  loved 
his  fellow  men  and  labored  for 
them  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
often  forgot  his  own  needs;  but 
his  spirit  was  akin  to  that  of  the 
Man  of  Galilee  who  "went  about 
doing  good,"  and  this  lover  of 
mankind  found  his  highest  satis- 
faction in  the  vital  and  inspiring 
service  which  for  years  he  gave 
to  his  fellow  men.  He  was,  how- 
ever, honored  again  and  again  by 
the  National  Editorial  Associa- 
tion, and  other  groups  of  his  fel- 
low citizens,  and  all  his  friends 
are  grateful  that  many  of  these 
honorscame  to  him  during  life, 
and  that  the  marks  of  apprecia- 
tion were  not  deferred  until  he 
should  pass  away. 

Lincoln  Memorial  University 
has  lost  a  great  and  true  friend, 
but  he  planted  ideals,  and  he  set 
going  forces  which  shall  go  far 
in  the  years  to  come  to  bring  the 
realization  of  these  same  ideals. 
While  Lincoln  Memorial,  with 
other  friends,  says  "Farewell," 
it  is  prompted  in  the  same  breath 
to  say,  "Hail;"  for  we  have  every 
confidence  that  he  has  gone  into 
the  larger  and  finer  life. 


RECOGNITION  BY   STATE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

President  Hubbell  recently  re- 
ceived the  following  letter  from 
Hon.  S.  W.  Sherrill,  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. The  letter  was  dated  May 
17th,  1917. 

"I  take  pleasure  in  announcing 
that  the  State  Board  of  Exami- 
ners, after  examining  your  course 
of  study,  find  that  you  are  enti- 
tled to  a  place  on  our  list  of  accred- 
ited schools.  I  am  indeed  glad  to 
welcome  you  on  this.  I  am  glad 
to  feel  that  you  are  to  add  to  our 
teaching  force  those  who  will  be 
able,  I  am  sure,  to  do  effective 
work. 

"All  that  will  be  required  of 
your  graduates  will  be  to  furnish 
a  statement  from  you  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  institution  that  they 
are  graduates  and  have  taken  the 
course  in  education. 

"Please  always  state  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  applicant  has 
had  as  much  as  eight  months'  ex- 
perience in  teaching,  as  this  is 
necessary  before  a  five  year  cer- 
tificate can  be  issued. 

"Your  being  on  the  accredited 
list  of  schools,  all  holders  of  two 
year  certificates  may  have  their 
certificates  renewed  by  at  least 
one  term  at  your  institution. 
This  term  can  be  any  time  during 
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the  life  of  the  two   year  certifi- 
cate." 

This  action  means  that  our 
graduates  will,  if  they  elect  the 
necessary  amount  of  work  in 
Education,  be  granted,  without 
examination,  a  State  teacher's 
certificate. 

The  revised  courses  leading  to 
the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and  B.  S. 
which  will  be  announced  in  the 
1917-1918  catalogue,  each  require 
a  schedule  of  sixty  hours  for  the 
four  years.  Each  college  subject 
will  be  taught  for  three  hours  a 
week  for  thirty-six  weeks,  and 
five  subjects  are  required  each 
year.  These  courses  follow  four, 
years  of  work  in  the  Academy, 
and  admission  to  the  Academy 
presupposes  eight  years  of  work 
in  the  grades.  It  will  be  readily 
seen,  therefore,  that  the  Univer- 
sity has  set  for  itself  a  high  stan- 
dard of  instruction. 

Besides  the  courses  leading  to 
the  degrees  mentioned,  there  are 
also  courses  in  music,  one  of 
which  leads  to  the  degree  of  Mus. 
B. ;  a  four-year  course  in  agri- 
culture, which  leads  to  the  degree 
of  B.  S.  in  Agric. ;  a  two-year 
course  in  agriculture;  a  forestry 
course;  a  two-year  course  for  ru- 
ral teachers;  a  two-year  course  in 
household  arts;  and  courses 
in  the  Business  Department. 


It  is  the  aim  of  the  University 
to  provide  instruction  adapted  to 
the  peculiar  needs  of  the  people 
of  this  region,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  maintain  a  high  quality 
of  teaching  and  standard  courses 
of  study. 

PRESIDENT  HUBBELL'S  VISIT  TO 
ALLENTOWN 

At  a  recent  chapel  meeting 
President  Hubbell  gave  an  inter- 
esting account  of  a  visit  which  he 
had  made  to  the  training  camp 
of  the  Medical  service,  at  Allen- 
town,  where  he  went  to  see  a 
number  of  the  University  boys 
who  had  enlisted.  He  found  all 
of  these  students  in  good  health, 
and  in  good  spirits,  and  found 
that  the  Tennessee  boys  were 
making  an  excellent  record  in  the 
training  camp.  The  following 
students  enlisted  for  the  Ambu- 
lance Service:  Mr.  A.  C.  Wooten, 
Mr.  John  M.  Bullock,  Mr.  Omer 
Spratt,  Mr.  Elmer  Wallen' 
and  Mr.  Barton  L.  Jones,  B.  S., 
'15. 

Dr.  Hubbell  gave  an  intimate 
picture  of  the  life  in  the  camp. 

The  University  is  proud  of 
these  boys,  who  have  enlisted  in 
one  of  the  most  valuable,  and  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  branches  of  the  serv- 
ice. 
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THE  BUSINESS  DEPARTMENT 

Lincoln  Memorial  recognizQsits 
privilege  in  providing  for  the 
various  educational  needs  of  this 
region,  and  with  the  growth  of 
the  mining  and  business  interests 
it  has  been  unusually  successful 
in  meeting  a  persistent  need 
through  the  Business  Depart- 
ment. From  the  first  this  fea- 
ture of  our  work  has  practically 
covered  its  own  expenses,  and  it 
is  doing  much  for  the  tone  and 
effectiveness  of  business  in  this 
rapidly  developing  region. 

In  the  Business  Department 
thorough  and  modern  courses  are 
offered  in  stenography,  book- 
keeping, typewriting,  commer- 
cial law,  correspondence,  farm 
accounts,  and  rapid  calculation. 
In  addition  to  this  work,  students 
of  the  department  are  allowed  to 
take  courses  in  the  college  and 
preparatory  departments,  and  a 
very  large  per  cent  of  them  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunity. 
One  college  course  of  special  val- 
ue in  view  of  present  trade  rela- 
tions is  the  Spanish  course.  When 
one  considers  also  the  fact  that 
the  students  of  the  Business  De- 
partment have  the  advantage  of 
living  in  a  college  community, 
with  all  its  varied  interests,  its 
special  lectures,  its  general  stu- 
dent activities,  its  library,  it  will 


be  seen  that  they  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  receive  a  very  thorough 
preparation  for  commercial  po- 
sitions. 

Business  men  of  the  region 
have  sttown  a  gratifying  interest 
in  the  Business  Department,  and 
the  demand  for  trained  workers 
has  been  greater  than    we   could 

supply. 

»  ♦  « ■ 

Recently  a  number  of  interest- 
ing brief  addresses  have  been 
made  by  membersof  fehe  Univer- 
sity at  our  Sunday  services.  These 
brief,  pointed  talks  have  proved 
very  helpful.  An  address  which 
had  a  peculiar  interest  was  Pro- 
fessor Moore's  sermon  of  July  1st, 
which  included  a  most  earnest 
and  interesting  exposition  of 
thereligious  needsof  our  region, 
and  of  the  possibilities  of  service 
which  are  within  the  power  of  our 
students  who  live  in  rural  com- 
munities. 


OPENING  OF  THE  CANNING  SEASON 

Preparations  are  being  made 
for  the  opening  of  the  cam  ir.g- 
season  at  the  University,  and 
during  the  week  of  July  23rd  ac 
tive  work  will  begin.  A  building- 
is  being  conveniently  fitted  up 
for  the  canning  operations,  and  a 
new  home  canningoutfit  has  been 
secured.  It  is  expected  that  the 
output  for  the  season  will  be  ahout 
eighteen  thousand  cans  of  vege- 
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tables  and  fruit,  nearly  all  of 
which  will  be  sold  to  the  boarding 
halls  or  to  families  living  on  the 
campus  or  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  greater  part  of  the  necessary 
vegetables  and  fruit  will  come 
from  the  University  farm  and 
garden. 


SOCIAL  AT  NORTON  HALL. 

On  June  30th,  the  young  wo- 
men of  the  University  received 
the  faculty  and  students  for  a 
very  pleasant  social  evening  at 
Norton  Hall. 
A  short  program  was  given  as 

follows:- 
Piano  solo— Miss  Manning 
Pantomime  (The  Story   of  the 
Three  Bears)    Misses   Wa- 
son,       Karr,  Mary  Green, 
Elsie    Bergren,  and  Brad- 
ley. 
Vocal   solo— Miss   Felicia  Fer- 

raez 
An     Uncle     Remus    Story, - 

Miss  Elizabeth  Green 
After  the  program  and  a  gen- 
eral social  hour,  the  company  was 
invited  downstairs  to  the  dining 
room,  where  delicious  refresh- 
ments were  served. 


servation  class  conducted  by  Miss 
Faith  Wason  of  Indiana.  Twelve 
of  the  children  of  the  neighbor- 
hood were  organized  into  a  kin- 
dergarten class,  and  periods 
were  assigned  to  students  in  Ed- 
ucation at  the  University  for  ob- 
serving Miss  Wason's  methods 
of  instruction.  The  work  was 
most  interesting  and  successful, 
and  suggests  the  value  of  contin- 
uing work  of  this  kind.  Miss 
Wason  also  gave  instruction  to 
normal  students  in  the  teaching 
of  hand  work. 

Each  year  a  good  many  teach- 
ers of  great  ability  come  to  the 
School  for  further  instruction, 
and  the  development  of  a  thor- 
oughly eq.uipped  normal  depart- 
ment should  go  forward  rapidly. 


MISS  WASON'S  OBSER- 
VATION GLASS 

An  interesting  feature   of  the 
summer  school  has  been  the   ob- 


THE  UNIVERSITY  FARM. 

The  outlook  for  the  farm  this 
year  is  very  encouraging.  All  the 
crops  are  lookrng  well  and  every- 
thing points  toward  a  big  yield. 
The  hay  crop  is  better  than  we 
expected;  we  have  already  put 
away  in  the  new  barn  about  fifty 
tons,  and  have  yet  about  forty 
acres  to  cut  and  haul.  Our  wheat 
crop  was  very  good.  Although  our 
acreage  is  not  large,  we  expect 
a  good  yield.  We  have  in  all 
about  100  acres  in  corn.  It  has 
all  been  thoroughly    cultivated, 
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and  is  clear,  and  a  good  mulch  Our  hog  department  is  growing 
is  kept  all  the  time.  We  have  wonderfully  this  year.  We  have 
had  quite  a  dry  spell,  but  our  now  in  all  ninety  head  of  hogs, 
crops  do  not  seem  to  suffer  very  Duroc  Jersey,  Berkshire,  and  Po- 
much  as  yet.  Since  the  rains  land  China, 
have  begun  we  feel  sure  that  we  We  are  trying  as  much  as  possi- 
shall  get  some  wonderfully  good  ble  to  produce  the  meat,  grain, 
yields  this  year.  vegetables,  and  canned  goods  for 
It  has  been  our  idea  this  year  the  boarding  clubs  and  also  for 
more  than  ever  before  to  utilize  the  faculty  and  workers  of  the 
all  of  our  land  in  some  way,  either  University.  We  have  150  head 
for  crops  or  pasture.  Wrhile  we  °f  cattle  of  all  ages  and  expect  to 
have  had  this  in  mind  we  have  utilize  some  of  these  for  the 
not  neglected  the  importance  of  boarding  halls  this  fall  and  win- 
profitably  utilizing  labor;  for  this  ter.  Our  idea  is  to  develop  the 
is  a  determining  factor  in  success  Guernsey  and  Holstein  herds  for 
or  failure  in  farming.  Our  boys  the  dairy,  and  for  beef  the  Angus 
at  6:30  a.  m.  are  all  ready  for  and  probably  one  other  beef 
their  tools,  and  with  each  crew  is  herd. 

a  foreman  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  '^m~t 

that  the  boys  do  their  work  in  the        THE  STUDENT  CONFEREHCE  AT 
best  and  most   economical,  way  BLUE  RIDGE 

possible.     While   the   crops    are         Two  representatives  of  the  Y. 

being  taken  care  of,  the  live  stock  W.  C.  A.  and  four  representatives 

is  looked  after  by  boys  who  take  of   the    Y.    M.   C.  A.    attended 

a  persona]  interest  in  caring  for  the  Blue    Ridge  student    confer- 

them.     A  boy  who  is  taking  care  ences.  All  of  these  students  were 

of  our  horses  and  the  new  barn  is  enthusiastic   about   the   benefits 

taking  the    agricultural  course,  which  they  derived  from  attend- 

and  in  his  work  he  finds  use   for  ance,  and    interesting   meetings 

all    the   things   he   has   learned  have   since  been  held    at    which 

about  caring  for  horses,  sanita-  reports    have  been  given  to  the 

tion,  etc.     We  have  now  twelve  students  of  the    inspiring  things 

head  of  work  horses  and  they  are  which  were  said  and  done, 
employed  each  day  at  some  work         The  following  statement,  was 

on  the  farm  or  for  the  University  written  by  one  of  the  girls  of  the 

in  some  other  capacity.  University. 
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'The  Lincoln  Memorial  Associ- 
ation had  two  representatives  at 
the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  conference  at  Blue 
Ridge,  North  Carolina.  They 
come  from  the  conference  deter- 
mined to  do  their  part  in  mak- 
ing the  Association  a  vital  part 
of  the  school  life  in  Lincoln 
Memorial  University. 

"Any  person  who  wishes  to  be 
a  leader  in  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work  in 
her  college  cannot  help  getting  a 
great  deal  of  inspiration  from  the 
comradeship  with  the  finest 
spirits  of  our  college  communities. 
At  Blue  Ridge  she  meets  and 
learns  to  know  such  women  as 
Miss  Conde,  the  Senior  Student 
Secretary  of  the  National  Board, 
Miss  Katy  Boyd  George,  and  a 
number  of  other  leaders  in  Associ- 
ation work.  After  meeting  girls 
from  other  colleges,  and  learning 
how  they  meet  such  problems  as 
those  in  her  own  college  she  will 
come  back  to  her  Association 
better  prepared  for  the  work  she 
must   do. 

4  'The  training  the  young  women 
receive  in  the  study  classes,  and 
the  discipline  and  organization  of 
the  conference  teach  valuable 
lessons.  But  this  is  not  the  most 
important  thing  that  Blue  Ridge 
can  mean  to  the  individual  stu- 
dent. It  means,  both  intellectually 


and  spiritually,  a  more  abundant 
life.  Very  few  of  the  girls  who 
go  to  Blue  Ridge  come  down  from 
the  mountain  top  without  having 
had  their  spiritual  life  deepened. 
Many  determine  while  there  to 
do  a  definite  work  for  Christ. 
These  are  not  hasty  decisions, 
but  are  decisions  made  after  con- 
sultation with  experienced  work- 
ers, and  after  much  thought  and 
prayer.  The  conference  makes 
the  girls  realize  their  responsibil- 
ity as  world  citizens.  It  is  a 
great  spiritual  and  intellectual 
awakening." 


NEEDS 

In  view  of  the  impendingshort- 
age  of  food  in  the  country,  the 
Farm  Department  considers  it  a 
patriotic  duty  to  raise  the  very 
largest  crops  possible  this  year.' 
For  the  more  effective  planting, 
cultivating,  and  harvesting  of 
these  crops  they  need  the  follow- 
ing things: 

4  sets  of  heavy  farm  harness 

1  ton-and-a-half  motortruck 
A  light  oil  tractor  to  pull  about 

four  gang  plows 

2  heavy  farm  wagons,  -broad 

tread 
Another  manure  spreader 
Each  of  these  items  represents 

a  real  and  immediate  need  on  the 

farm. 
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CALENDAR 

1917-1918 


Sept.  3,  Monday — Kegistration. 

Sept.  4,  Tuesday — Beginning  of  Fall  Term,  7:15  A.  M. 

Nov.  8,  Thursday — General  Howard's  Birthday. 

Nov.  24,  Saturday — Kegistration  for  Winter  Term. 

Nov.  26,  Monday — Beginning  of  Winter  Term,  7  :15  A.  M. 

Nov.  29,  Thursday — Thanksgiving  Service,  10  :30  A.  M. 

Nov.  29— Public   Meeting   of   the    Philomathean    Literary  Societv, 
7  :00  P.  M. 

Dec.  8,  Saturday — Flag  Contest. 

Dec.   14.  Friday — Public  Meeting  of  the  Lanier  Literary   Society, 
7  :00  P.  M. 

Dec.  21,  Friday  at  3  :30  P.  M.  to  Dec.  30— Christmas  Holidays. 
Dec.  31,  Monday — Work  resumes,  7:15  A.  M. 
Jan.  19,  Saturday — Public  Meeting  of  the  Science  Club. 
Feb.  12,  Tuesday— Exercises  for  Lincoln's  Birthday,  10  :30  A.  M. 
Feb.  18,  Monday — Registration  for  Spring  Term. 
Feb.  19,  Tuesday — Beginning  of  Spring  Term. 

Feb.  22,  Friday — Exercises  for  Washington's  Birthday,  10  :30  A.  M. 
Feb.  22,  Friday— Public  Meeting  of  the  Grant-Lee  Literary  Soci- 
ety, 7  :00  P.  M. 
March  2.  Saturday — Declamatory  and  Reading  Contests,  7  :30  P.  M. 

March  8,  Friday — Public  Meeting  of  the  Browning  Literary  Socie- 
ty, 7  :00  P.  M. 

March  23,  Saturday — Debating  Contests. 

May  5.  Sunday — Sermon  to  Graduates,  10  :30  A.  M. 

Sunday — Lecture  to  Christian  Associations,  7  :15  P.  M. 

Monday — Oratorical  Contest,  10:00  A.  M. 
Monday — Entertainment  by  Ellen  M.  Myers  School,  2 


May  5. 

May  6. 

May  6 
*  P. 


30 


M. 


May  6,  Monday — Annual  Concert  at  7:15  P.  M. 

May  7,  Tuesday — Annual  Meeting  of  Directors,  8  :30  A.  M. 

May  7,  Tuesday — Class  Day  Exercises,  2  :30  P.  M. 

May  7,  Tuesday — Lecture  before  the  Literary  Societies,  7:15  P.  M. 

May  8,  Wednesday — Commencement,  9  :30  A.  M. 

May  13,  Monday — Summer  session  begins. 

Aug.  2,  Friday — Summer  session  ends. 

Sept.  2,  Monday — Registration. 

Sept.  3,  Tuesday— Fall  Term  begins,  7  :15  A.  M. 


Lincoln  Memorial  University 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 


F.  A.  Seibebling,  LL.  D.,  President Akron,  Ohio 

Geo.  A.  Hubbell,  Ph.  D.,  ex-officio  member  of  the  board, 

Cumberland  Gap,  Tenn. 

Term  Expires  1918 

Hon.  R.  C.  Ford Covington,  Ky. 

C.  P.  Fulton Cumberland  Gap,  Tenn. 

Judge  Herman  Y.  Hughes,  First  Vice  President. .  .Tazewell,  Tenn. 

Hon.  Charles  C.  Miller,  Ph.  D Lancaster,  Ohio 

Hon.  J.  H.  S.  Morison,  Secretary Cumberland  Gap,  Tenn. 

Franklin  E.  Nettleton Scranton,  Pa. 

Hon.  Wm.  F.  McCombs,  LL.  D New  York  City 

Hon.  William  S.  Shields,  Treasurer Knoxville,  Tenn. 

W.  N.  Best,  F.  R.  S.  A.,  Sc.  D New  York,  N.  Y. 

Term  Expires  1919 

Warner  L.  Carver Boston,  Mass. 

Joe  Mitchell  Chapple,  LL.  D Boston,  Mass. 

Charles  F.  Eager,  Second  Vice  President Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Hon.  C.  B.  Slemp Big  Stone  Gap,  Va. 

Hon.  Henry  Solon  Graves,  LL.  D Washington,  D.  C. 

M.  F.  Overton Cumberland  Gap,  Tenn. 

Hon.  James  H.  Post New  York,  N.  Y. 

Frank  De  K.  Huyler New  York,  N.  Y. 

Term  Expires  1920 

Randall  J.  Condon,  LL.  D Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Samuel  P.  Avery Hartford,  Conn. 

Rev.  Frederick  Burt  Avery,  D.  D Cleveland,  Ohio 

Eugene  P.  Fairchild,  Financial  Secretary Rutherford,  N.  J. 

Hon.  Arthur  L.  Garford,  LL.  D Elyria,  Ohio 

Judge  U.  L.  Marvin,  LL.  D.,  Vice  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity   Cleveland,  Ohio 

Hon.  Theodore  E.  Burton,  LL.  D New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  Marcus  M.  Marks,  LL.  D New  York,  N.  Y. 

F.  A.  Seibebling,  LL.  D Akron,  Ohio 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Geo.  A.  Hubbell,  e.v-nfficio  Chairman 

J.  H.  S.  Morison  C.  R.  Fulton  Charles  F.  Eager 

William  S.  Shields 

FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

F.  A.  Seibebling  Arthur  L.  Garford         William  S.  Shields 

TRUSTEES  OF  THE  ENDOWMENT  FUND 

F.  A.  Seiberling,  Chairman Akron,  Ohio 

Theodore  E.  Burton,  Treasurer 42  Broadway,  New  York 

Samuel  P.  Avery Hartford,  Conn. 

Marcus  M.  Marks New  York  City 

Jacob  M.  Dickinson Chicago,  111. 

Arthur  L.  Garford Elyria,  O. 

James  H.  Post New  York  City 

William  S.  Shields Knoxville,  Tenn. 
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GEORGE  ALLEN  HUBBELL,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  President 

Antioch  College,  B.  S.,  A.  M. ;  Teachers  College,  Higher  Diploma;  Colum- 
bia University,  Ph.  D.;  Principal  of  High  School;  Principal  of  Normal  Depart- 
ment, Antioch  College;  Teacher  of  English,  Erasmus  Hall  High  School  (Brook- 
lyn); Dean  and  Vice-President  of  Berea  College;  President  of  Highland  Col- 
lege; Professor  of  Sociology  and  Economics,  Transylvania  University;  Exten- 
sion  Lecturer,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  present  position,  1910—. 

HON.  U.  L.  MAEVIN,  LL.  D.,  Vice  President 

BOYD  A.  WISE,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Dean 
English 

Randolph-Macon  College,  A.  B.  1897  and  A.  M.  1898;  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, Ph.  D.  1905;  Member  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Alpha  of  Maryland;  Member 
American   Philological  Association  ;  present  position  1916 — . 

JESSE  H.  MOORE,  A.  B. 
Latin  and  Greek 

Haverford  College,  A.  B.;  Principal  Nahunta  Academy,  N.  C;  Principal 
Ridge  Farm  School,  111.;  Principal  Estacado  High  School,  Texas;  Principal 
Friendsville  Academy,  Tennessee;  Principal  Bogart  High  School;  Dean  and 
Professor  of  Greek  and  English,  Washington  College,  Tennessee;  present  posi- 
tion 1905—. 

HERBERT  W.  ROSS,  B.  S. 

Science 

Graduate  Newark  Academy  1896;  Honors  in  French  and  German;  student 
Columbia  University,  School  of  Engineering  1897-99;  advanced  student  Colum- 
bia University  1899-01;  student  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University  1900-01; 
B.  S.,  Columbia  University;  Instructor  in  English  and  History,  Rumsey  Hall, 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  1902-03;  Instructor  in  Science,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  High 
School,  1903-05;  Head  of  Physics  Department,  Bridgeport  High  School  1905-11; 
graduate  student  University  of  Chicago  summer  quarter  1916;  present  posi- 
tion 1912—. 

MISS  VRYLING  W.  BUFFUM,  B.  A.,  Dean  of  Women 

History 

Graduate  of  Wellesley,  B.  A.  Degree;  graduate  student  Amherst  and  Co- 
lumbia; Principal  High  School,  Winchester,  N.  H.;  Sue  Bennett  Memorial 
School;  present  position  1913 — . 

JESSE  LEWIS,  A.  B. 
Social  Science  and  Education 

Indiana  State  Normal  School,  University  of  Chicago,  Indiana  State  Univer- 
sity, A.  B.;  Principal  of  Public  Schools,  Indiana;  History  and  Geography, 
State  Normal  School,  Warrensburg,  Missouri;  History,  High  School,  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana;  History  and  Geography,  State  Normal  School,  Mayville,  North 
Dakota;  History,  State  Normal  School,  Maryville,  Missouri;  History  and  Edu- 
cation, State  Normal  School,  Flagstaff,  Arizona;  History  and  Political  Science, 
Texas  Christian  University;   Lincoln  Memorial  University,  1914 — . 
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CYRUS  G.  PHILLIPS,  B.  Ed.,  A.  B.,  M.  S.  A. 
Agriculture 

Nebraska  State  Normal  (Peru),  B.  Ed.  and  Professional  State  Life  Certifi- 
cate; Nebraska  State  University  (Lincoln),  A.  B.;  New  York  State  Agricul- 
tural College  at  Cornell  University  (Ithaca),  M.  S.  A.;  Teacher  of  Agriculture 
in  Public  Schools,  Aurora,  Nebraska;  Professor  of  Agriculture,  Jacksonville 
Normal,  Jacksonville,  Florida;  Head  of  Department  of  Agriculture,  Director 
of  Demonstration  Farm,  and  Farmers'  Institute  Lecturer,  Moores  Hill  College, 
Moores  Hill,  Indiana;  Head  of  Department  of  Horticulture,  Arkansas  State 
Agricultural  School   (Jonesboro) ;  present  position,  1917—. 


LUCIA  E.  DANFORTH,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 
English 

Carleton  College,  A.  B.,  A.  M.;  Illinois  Wesleyan,  Ph.  D.;  graduate  study 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  at  Oxford  University,  at  the  Alliance  francaise, 
Paris,  and  in  Italy;  Preceptress  of  Collegiate  Institute,  Salt  Lake  City,  1888- 
1890;  teacher  of  Latin,  Carleton  College,  JNorthfield,  Minnesota,  1S91-1904;  teach- 
er of  Latin  and  French,  State  Normal,  Platteville,  Wisconsin,  1905-1915;  head  of 
Romance  language  department,  Winona  College,  Winona  Lake,  Indiana,  1915- 
1917;  present  position,  1917—. 


EDGAR  F.  FOWLER,  A.  B.,  LL.  B. 
Economics,  Director  of  Athletics 

Transylvania    University,    LL.    B.;    Lincoln    Memorial    University,    A.    B.; 
taught  in  Lincoln  Memorial  University  1910-1914;  present  position,  1916 — . 


MADAME  FRANCES  EPPINGER 
Modern  Languages 

Graduate  of  Royal  Teachers  College,  Dresden,  Germany;  post  graduate 
course  at  l'Ecole  Normale,  Paris,  France;  University  of  Berlin,  Germany; 
studied  and  traveled  in  Europe,  1904;  taught  at  the  Misses  Metcalf's  School 
for  Young  Ladies,  1906-1909;  taught  at  Repton  School  for  Boys,  Tarrytown, 
New  York,  1907-1909,  as  visiting  teacher;  studied  and  traveled  in  Europe  1909- 
1910;  taught  at  Harcourt  Place  School,  Gambier,  Ohio,  1910-1912;  taught  at 
Virginia  College  (Junior  College  for  Women),  1912-1916;  taught  at  summer 
sessions  at  Lincoln  Memorial  University  1915,  1916;  present  position,  1916 — . 


CHARLOTTE  TOWNSEND,  A.  B. 
English 

Student  two  years  Wooster  College,  Wooster,  Ohio;  graduate  Bluffton  Col- 
lege, Bluffton,  Ohio,  A.  B.  degree;  English  teacher,  Bluffton  High  School, 
Bluffton,   Ohio;   present  position,  1917 — . 


JAMES  N.  CROWDER,  A.  M.,  Dean  of  Men 
Mathematics 

Student  University  of  Tennessee;  county  superintendent  of  schools  of  An- 
derson County,  Tennessee;  principal  county  high  school,  Manchester,  Tennes- 
see; superintendent  city  schools,  Clinton,  Tennessee;  superintendent  city 
schools,  Etowah,  Tennessee;  Lincoln  Memorial  University,  A.  M. ;  present 
position,   1916—. 
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MISS  E.  THEO  MANNING 

Director  of  Music 

Graduate  of  Sherwood  Music  School,  Lyon,  N.  Y. ;  studied  at  Goerlitz 
(Prussia)  and  Leipsic;  with  Leschetitsky's  American  representative,  N  .Y. ; 
Assistant  Sherwood  Music  School;  Director  of  Music  Danville  (N.  Y.)  Sem- 
inary; Director  Music  Simpson  College;  Studio  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Director 
Music,  Buena  Vista  College;  present  position  1907 — . 

A.  VERNON  McFEE 
Vocal  Music 

Graduated  Knoxville  High  School;  student  of  University  of  Tennessee, 
1905-1906;  studied  voice  under  a  pupil  of  Randeggers;  graduate  of  the  College 
of  Music,  of  Cincinnati;  studied  Public  School  Music,  sight  singing  and  har- 
mony under  A.  J.  Gantvoort,  and  voice  three  years  under  Signor  Lino  Mattioli, 
head  of  the  Voice  Department  of  the  College  of  Music;  present  position,  1917 — . 

MISS  GENEVIEVE  B.  THURLOW 
Assistant,  Piano;  Violin 

Graduate  Athens  High  School,  1913;  graduate  Ohio  Musical  College;  Ohio 
University,  1914;   graduate  student  Ohio  University;  present  position,  1917 — . 

MISS  ANNA  H.  DOOLITTLE 
Household  Arts 

Graduate  Westfield,  Massachusetts  State  Normal;  graduate  of  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
School  of  Domestic  Science,  Boston,  Mass.;  Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  Massa- 
chusetts; graduate  of  the  Philadelphia  Kindergarten  Normal;  Teacher  in  Hill 
Kindergarten,  Florence,  Mass.;  Directress  of  the  Kindergarten  Department  and 
Principal  of  Model  Kingergarten  in  the  National  Normal  School  of  Concep- 
cion  del  Uruguay  and  Rosario  de  Santa  Fe,  Argentine  Republic,  South  Amer- 
ica; Principal  of  Brooks'  Institute,  Guantanamo,  Cuba;  present  position  1914 — . 

WARREN  K.  ALLEN,  B.  S.  in  Dy.  Husb. 

Agriculture 

Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  B.  S. ;  graduate  State  Normal,  Plattsville,  Wis- 
consin; Assistant  Principal  High  School,  DePere,  Wisconsin,  1912-14;  present 
position,  1917 — . 

CHARLES  CLAXTON,  B.  S.  in  Forestry 
Forestry 

Graduated  Germantown  Friends  Schools,  Germantown,  Philadelphia;  grad- 
uated in  Forestry,  Pennsylvania  State  College;  a  director  at  Mr.  Walter  S. 
Cowing's  Camp  in  Maine  for  six  years;  employed  in  the  Forestry  Department, 
Laurentide  Paper  Company,  Grand  Mere,  Quebec,  Canada;  present  position, 
1917—. 

LAWRENCE  G.  BAILEY,  A.  B. 
Mathematics 

MISS  MALINDA  CHANCE,  B.  S. 
Domestic  Science 
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MISS  CLARA  BRATLAND 
Oratory 

C.  C.  CARBAJOSA 
Spanish 

MAURY  KOONCE 
Woodworking 

PAUL  E.  BRITE 
Principal  of  Commercial  Department 

Bowling  Green  Business  University;  present  position  1915—. 

MISS  LOLA  WELLS 
Commercial  Subjects 

Two  years'  training  in  Savannah  Institute;  Commercial  Course  in  Draughon's 
Business  College;  teacher  in  Draughon's  Business  College  1910-1912;  Commercial 
teacher  in  Adamsville  High  School,  Tennessee;  Commercial  teacher  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chattanooga  at  Athens;  present  position  1915—. 

R.  D.  DONEGAN,  B.  C.  S. 
Assistant  in  Commercial  Department 

W.  O.  KINCAID 
Penmanship 

W.  B.  LITER 
Assistant  in  Bookkeeping 


ELLEN  MYERS  SCHOOL 

ROY  RUFUS  BALES 
Principal  of  Ellen  Myers  School 

MISS  GEORGIA  R.  KIRTLEY 
First  and  Second  Grades,  Ellen  M.  Myers  School 

Studied  at  Richmond,  Ky.,  State  Normal;  Murfreesboro  State  Normal,  and 
the  Summer  School  of  the  South;  thirteen  years  primary  teacher  Williams- 
burg, Ky.,  primary  teacher  at  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. ;  student  of  Kindergarten 
School,  incinnati,  O. 

MISS  MAGGIE  MAY  RECTOR 
Intermediate  Department 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

REV.  JOHN  WESLEY  HILL,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Chancellor 

GEORGE  ALLEN  HUBBELL,  Ph.  D. 
President 

HON.  U.  L.  MARVIN,  LL.  D. 

Vice  President 

BOYD  A.  WISE,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 
Dean 

FRANK  M.  GORDON 
Assistant  Treasurer 


Secretary  of  the  University 

ROBERT  S.  MALCOLM 
Secretary  to  the  President 

PAUL  E.  BRITE 

Cashier 

JAMES  HENDERSON 
Auditor 

MAURY  KOONCE 
Woodworking 

ALONZO  B.  HARMON,  B.  S.  in  Agric. 
Superintendent  of  the  Farm 

JAMES  H.  RECTOR 
Superintendent  of  Water  Works 

ROBERT  L.  KINCAID,  A.  B. 

University  Correspondent 

ROGER  RECTOR 

Farm  Foreman 

MRS.  CYNDA  KARR 

Housekeeper,  Norton  Hall 

MRS.  MARY  K.  GORHAM 

Housekeeper,  Avery  Hall 

MISS  REBECCA  HUDSON 

Stenographer 

ELIJAH  T.  KIDD 
Bookkeeper 

RUSSELL  CAMPBELL 

Foreman  of  the  Creamery 

HOMER  T.  TARWATER 

Foreman  of  the  Printing  Office 

IGNACIO  ROJAS 
Bookkeeper 

CHARLES  HOOTEN 
Farm  Accountant 
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SPECIAL  LECTURES,   1916-1917 


(This  list  does  not  include  the  names  of  those  who  made  addresses 
at  the  Lincoln  Birthda.y  Celebration  in  February.) 

WILBUK  F.  CRAFTS,  A.  B.,  B.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Supt.  of  the 

International  Eeform  Bureau Washington,  D.  C. 

JOHN  C.  ACHESON,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia College  for  Women Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

WILLIAM  PERRY  ROGERS,  LL.  D.,  former  Dean  of  the 

Cincinnati  Law   School Cincinnati,   Ohio 

RANDALL  J.  CONDON,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Supt.  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Schools  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

PROFESSOR  O.  M.  WATSON,  College  of  Agriculture,  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee Knoxville,  Tennessee 

PROFESSOR  LEONARD  CHARLES  VAN  NOPPEN,  A.  M., 
Ph.  D.,  Queen  Wilhelmina  Lecturer  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity (A  series  of  lectures  on  Dutch  life  and  litera- 
ture)   Bright  Waters,  L.  I. 

A.  E.  WINSHIP,  Litt.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Editor  of  the  Journal 

of  Education Boston,  Mass. 

GENERAL  JAMES  A.  FOWLER,  LL.  D.,  former  Assistant 

Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. .  .Knoxville,  Tennessee 

WILLIAM   ELLIOT   GRIFFIS,   A.   M.,    D.   D.,   L.   H.   D., 

author  and  lecturer  (A  series  of  lectures  on  oriental 

life  and  on  historical  subjects)    Ithaca,  New  York 

JENKIN  LLOYD  JONES,  LL.  D.,  Pastor  of  All  Souls 
Church,  Chicago,  director  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Centre,  lecturer  in  English,  University  of  Chicago  (A 
series  of  lectures  on  English  and  American  litera- 
ture)     Chicago,  Illinois 

W.  D.  WEATHERFORD,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  International  Sec- 
retary of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A Nashville,  Tennessee 

PROFESSOR  J.  T.  PORTER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics 

and  Astronomy,  University  of  Tennessee. .  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
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PROFESSOR  CHARLES  H.  GORDON,  M.  S.(  Ph.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  University  of  Ten- 
nessee     Knoxville.  Tennessee 

REV.  ALVIN  C.  GODDARD,  Pastor  of  the  First  Meth- 
odist Church  Knoxville,  Tennessee 

JUDGE  U.  L.   MARVIN,  LL.   D.,  Vice   President  of  the 

University    Cleveland,  Ohio 

REV.  JOHN  WESLEY  HILL,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor  of 

the  Universitj' New  York  City 

WILLIAM  F.  McCOMBS,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  LL.  D New  York  City 

HARRY  HENDERSON  CLARK,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Profes- 
sor of  Secondary  Education,  University  of  Tennes- 
see     Knoxville,  Tennessee 

W.  H.  SCHUERMAN,  C.  E.,  Professor  of  Pure  and  Applied 
Mathematics,  Dean  of  the  Engineering  Department, 
Vanderbilt  University Nashville,  Tennessee 

DR.  H.  MARSHALL  THURLOW New  Rochelle,  New  York 

F.  A.  SEIBERLING,  LL.  D Akron,  Ohio 

MISS   ALICE  BROWN,  Student  Secretary  Y.   W.   C.  A., 

St.   Louis,    Mo. 

MRS.  W.  S.  STEARNS Cincinnati,  Ohio 

REV.  JAMES  V.  LOGAN,  D.  D Middlesboro,  Kentucky 

REV.  PRICE  CHRISTIAN Pineville,  Kentucky 
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FOREWORD 


'■•THE  name  "Lincoln  Memorial  University"  express- 
ly I 1  es  much  more  than  the  patriotic  sentiment  of  honoring 
^■^  the  name  of  Lincoln;  in  fact,  it  grew  out  of  the  intel- 
ligent and  charitable  purpose  of  those  who  sought  to  offer 
the  opportunities  of  an  education  to  many  thousands  of  people 
of  the  same  type  as  that  from  which  Lincoln  came.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  existence  of  this  school,  situated  in  the  moun- 
tains and  created  for  the  people  of  the  mountains  has  a  special 
mission;  that  is,  to  serve  a  poor  and  sparsely  settled  rural 
population.  This  institution  is  so  fully  serving  the  needs  of 
such  a  people  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  thousand  students 
will  be  our  average  daily  enrollment  when  we  have  dormito- 
ries to  take  care  properly  of  the  increased  attendance. 

Naturally  the  subject  of  agriculture  is  made  prominent, 
and  means  must  be  provided  for  students  to  earn  their  own 
school  expenses,  while  securing  an  education  suited  to  their 
immediate  needs.  Yet  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  limit  the 
students  to  purely  practical  subjects,  but  it  is  our  aim  also 
to  provide  for  instruction  in  the  liberal  arts  and  in  the  sciences. 

Nor  does  the  instruction  neglect  the  religious  training;  it 
is  Christian,  but  non-sectarian,  including  representatives  from 
many  religious  denominations.  Teachers  and  students  are 
expected  to  attend  church  and  Sunday  School,  and  many  of 
the  students  join  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  In  fact, 
the  very  atmosphere  of  the  place  is  moral  and  Christian. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


LOCATION 

Lincoln  Memorial  University  is  located  near  Cum- 
berland Gap,  Claiborne  County,  Tennessee,  on  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville  Railroad,  and  on  the  Knoxville  and  Middles- 
boro  branch  of  the  Southern  Railway.  Passengers  coming 
via  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  leave  the  train  at  Harro- 
gate, Tennessee;  those  coming  via  the  Southern,  at  Cumber- 
land Gap. 

The  University  is  situated  in  the  beautiful  and  fertile 
Powells  Valley;  stretching  away  to  the  north  and  west,  rise 
the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Cumberland  mountains. 

The  town  of  Cumberland  Gap  takes  its  name  from  the 
famous  pass  in  the  Cumberland  range  just  at  the  junction  of 
Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Virginia.  Through  this  historic 
gap  Daniel  Boone  piloted  those  intrepid  pioneers  who  wrested 
Kentucky  from  the  savages,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  that 
great  Commonwealth.  Not  only  Kentucky,  but  also  large 
parts  of  Southern  Indiana  and  Illinois  and  the  Middle  West, 
were  populated  by  settlers  who  found  Cumberland  Gap  their 
most  convenient  gateway. 

The  Gap  was  for  many  years  the  avenue  through  which 
the  commerce  of  this  section  passed  on  its  way  from  the 
older  to  the  newer  states.  During  the  Civil  War  the  Gap 
was  the  strategic  point  for  the  possession  of  which  mighty 
armies  contended,  and  many  brave  soldiers  perished.  It  was 
the  key  to  this  entire  section,  occupying  a  central  position, 
and  being  a  gateway  from  the  valley  of  East  Tennessee  to 
the  famous  blue-grass  region  of  Kentucky.' 

The  region  about  Cumberland  Gap  is  noted  for  its  fine 
scenery  and  its  healthfulness.  The  committee  of  physicians 
appointed  to  select  a  suitable  place  for  a  sanitarium  for  the 
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company  that  was  developing  this  section,  reported  in  favor 
of  the  spot  where  Grant-Lee  Hall  stands.  Its  altitude  gives 
it  the  cool  nights  so  refreshing  after  hot  days  of  sumimer, 
and  also  the  breezes  which  blow  during  the  day.  Springs  of 
water  coming  out  of  the  limestone  ledges  are  abundant,  and 
the  water  is  both  pure  and  cold. 

In  the  Cumberland  range  are  also  several  wonderful 
caves,  three  of  which  are  worthy  of  special  mention. 
(1)  The  Soldiers'  Cave  contains  many  curious  and  wonder- 
ful limestone  formations,  the  sight  of  which  will  repay  one 
for  a  visit.  (2)  In  King  Solomon's  Cave  nature  seems  to 
have  exerted  herself  to  the  utmost  to  give  us  a  rare  museum 
of  her  own  relics — queer  shapes  of  stone  built  through  count- 
less ages.  This  cave  is  said  to  rival  the  famous  Mammoth 
Cave  in  Kentucky  for  variety  of  scenery  and  natural  beauty. 
(3)  The  Sand  Cave  is  most  interesting.  One  finds  here  about 
thirty  different  varieties  and  colors  of  sand.  The  geological 
formation  is  well  worth  one's  study,  affording  a  unique  op- 
portunity for  research  and  investigation. 

BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 

The  University  owns  about  792  acres  of  excellent  lime- 
stone land,  which  includes  a  beautiful  campus  whose  walks 
and  drives,  shaded  by  native  and  imported  trees,  were  laid 
out  some  years  ago  by  Col.  Waring  for  the  company  that 
built  the  "Four  Seasons  Hotel."  The  entire  property  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Directors  of  the  Institution,  and  it  is  used  for 
educational  purposes.  All  who  come  here  are  charmed  with 
the  beauty  of  the  place. 

CARNEGIE  LIBRARY 

This  handsome,  two-story  building,  42x80  feet,  built  of 
beautiful  pressed  brick  and  trimmed  with  Indiana  lime- 
stone, is  the  $20,000  gift  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie.  It  is 
supplied    with    modern    conveniences    expressly    suited    for 
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library  uses.  The  second  floor  has  been  temporarily  divided 
into  class  rooms ;  the  first  floor  has  the  offices  and  some  class 
rooms,  while  sufficient  space  for  immediate  library  use  i9 
devoted  to  that  purpose. 

The  library  contains  nine  thousand  volumes  and  receives 
daily  papers,  magazines,  and  other  suitable  periodicals.  Ap- 
propriate books  are  added  constantly.  All  students  of  the 
school  have  access  to  these  free  of  charge. 

GRANT-LEE  HALL 

Grant-Lee  Hall  is  a  new  sixty-room  building,  equipped 
with  electric  lights,  steam  heat,  shower  baths  and  other  con- 
veniences. It  has  a  beautiful  location  on  one  of  the  hills 
within  the  campus,  and  commands  a  view  of  the  landscape  for 
many  miles.     It  accommodates  about  a  hundred  students. 

AVERY  HALL 

Avery  Hall,  a  good  building  of  stone  and  brick,  having 
three  stories  and  basement,  is  now  used  as  a  boys'  dormitory. 
The  building  has  steam  heat  and  is  well  supplied  with  baths, 
electric  lights,  toilets  and  lavatories.  The  rooms  have  all 
necessary  furniture,  and  are  airy  and  light.  The  grounds  are 
high,  well  drained,  and  beautifully  shaded ;  and  the  view  of 
the  surrounding  valley  and  mountains  is  charming.  Nature 
seldom  affords  a  better  environment. 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

The  Conservatory  of  Music  was  formerly  an  elaborate 
residence  of  twenty  rooms.  It  has  modern  conveniences,  and 
contains  ample  space  for  the  department  of  Music.  The 
grounds,  a  plat  of  ten  acres,  are  handsomely  laid  out  and  set 
with  rare  varieties  of  flowers  and  shrubbery. 

THE  AUDITORIUM 

A  commodious,  one-story  building,  60x80  feet,  has  been 
built  for  chapel  services,  lectures,  and  all  public  occasions. 
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It  is  furnished  with  500  chairs  and  has  ample  platform  space 
and  stage  rooms.  This  building  is  lighted  by  electricity. 
This  is  a  temporary  arrangement  until  the  main  administra- 
tion building  can  be  secured. 

NORTON  HALL 

Norton  Hall  is  a  large  three-story  brick  and  stone  build- 
ing, the  gift  of  the  Misses  Norton.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  convenient  buildings  on  the  campus.  All  the 
modern  conveniences  are  provided.  The  rooms  are  large, 
well  lighted,  and  well  ventilated.  Sixty  young  ladies  can  be 
very  pleasantly  and  comfortably  quartered  here.  The  Hall 
contains  suitable  rooms  well  arranged  for  domestic  science, 
and  this  department  Js  thoroughly  equipped  for  efficient  work. 

This  Hall  is  located  on  the  Conservatory  grounds  near 
the  Library.  It  is  in  every  respect  a  convenient  and  pleasant 
home  for  young  ladies. 

SCIENCE  HALL 

This  is  a  neat,  two-story  hall,  built  of  stone  and  brick. 
It  has  two  lecture  rooms,  and  the  chemical,  physical,  and 
biological  laboratories.  It  contains  also  the  geological  mu- 
seum. Much  more  space  is  needed  both  for  scientific  work 
and  for  our  valuable  and  growing  museum. 

ELLEN  M.  MYERS  HALL 

A  two-story  brick  building  with  stone  foundation  on  a 
lot  adjoining  the  campus  as  a  graded  school  for  students 
not  ready  to  enter  our  preparatory  classes.  This  hall  is 
named  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Myers,  who  did  excellent 
work  in  an  elementary  school  that  prepared  the  way  for 
Lincoln  Memorial  University. 

PRESIDENT'S  HOUSE 

The  President's  dwelling  is  a  large  two-story  brick  build- 
ing, the  gift  of  Mrs.  W.  W.  Smith,  of  New  York.     This 
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choice  building  is  equipped'  with  the  modern  conveniences, 
and  it  is  situated  a  few  yards  east  of  Avery  Hall  on  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  spots  on  our  campus.  This  attractive 
building  adds  very  much  to  the  social  activities  of  the  college. 

GROVE  COTTAGE 

Grove  Cottage  has  been  remodeled,  and  is  devoted  to  the 
Commercial  department. 

TEACHERS'  COTTAGES 

On  the  south  side  of  the  main  drive  are  five  well  con- 
structed, neat  frame  cottages,  supplied  with  all  the  modern 
conveniences,  each  making  a  comfortable  home  for  a  teacher's 
family.  These  cottages  are  desirable  and  always  in  great 
demand. 

1 — Swift  Cottage  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Swift,  of  Chicago. 

2 — Smith  Teachers'  Cottage  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smith,  of  Poughkeepsie. 

3 — Teachers'  Cottage  No.  3. 

4 — Hillside  Cottage  is  a  two-story  building  situated  on  a 
pleasing  elevation. 

5 — The  Lodge,  situated  near  the  north  entrance  to  the 
Conservatory  grounds,  is  a  neat  and  cozy  six-room  cottage. 

STUDENTS'  COTTAGES 

Some  years  ago  our  students  constructed  a  group  of  four 
eight-room,  two-story  frame  cottages  of  similar  design,  each 
having  a  complete  partition  dividing  it  into  equal  parts  which 
may  be  used  by  separate  families.  A  small  barn  for  the  use 
of  tenants  is  within  reach  of  the  cottages. 

There  are  also  five  other  cottages  located  along  the  drive 
north  of  the  Carnegie  Library. 

1 — Smith  Cottage  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Smith,  of  Pough- 
keepsie. 
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2 — Spofford  Cottage  is  the  gift  of  the  late  Miss  Emily 
Spofford,  of  Brooklyn. 

3 — Avery  Cottage  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  S.  P.  Avery. 

4 — Blackmar  Cottage  was  erected  in  memory  of  General 
Blackmar. 

5 — Rice  Cottage  is  a  comfortable  four-room  house  on  the 
drive  just  north  of  the  Library. 

LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  UNIVERSITY  CREAMERY 

The  University  creamery  has  a  capacity  of  some  400 
gallons  of  milk  a  day  and  can  produce  1200  to  1400  pounds 
of  butter  per  week.  Its  equipment  is  thoroughly  modern,  and 
includes  separators,  churns,  sterilizer  for  bottles,  Pasteurizer, 
Babcock  tester,  automatic  weighing  machine,  and  other  appa- 
ratus. Pure  water  is  supplied  from  King  Solomon's  cave, 
and  steam  is  piped  to  all  parts  of  the  building,  furnishing 
sanitary  conveniences.  This  creamery  affords  unusually  good 
facilities  for  the  practical  instruction  of  students,  and  any 
young  man  who  finishes  the  course  in  dairying  ought  to  be 
competent  to  operate  a  modern  creamery  himself.  This 
creamery,  together  with  our  high-grade  dairy  herd  and  model 
barn,  will  have  much  influence  in  developing  an  interest  in 
dairying  in  a  locality  extremely  well  adapted  to  this  industry. 

STOCK  AND  DAIRY  BARNS 

This  barn  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  barns  in  all  this 
region.  The  stock  barn  is  40  x  150  feet,  two  stories  high; 
and  the  dairy  barn  is  36  x  120  feet,  one  story  high.  The 
dairy  barn  accommodates  fifty  cows.  Both  sections  are  built 
of  concrete  and  brick,  and  the  floors  are  of  concrete  inlaid 
with  cork  brick.  All  the  equipment  is  of  the  latest  models. 
Careful  provision  has  been  made  for  ventilation  and  sanita- 
tion, and  the  dairy  barn  is  constructed  in  every  respect  so  as  to 
meet  all  the  requirements  for  the  production  of  pure  milk. 
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INDUSTRIAL  BUILDING 

This  building  is  of  concrete  and  wood  construction, 
30x45  feet,  two  stories  high,  equipped  with  power.  It  con- 
tains the  woodworking  department.  Here,  under  competent 
instruction  and  supervision,  the  young  men  make  furniture 
and  other  articles  of  market  value,  and,  by  the  sale  of  them, 
earn  a  part  of  their  school  expenses.  The  department  is 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  woodworking  machinery. 

OTHER  BUILDINGS 

There  are  on  the  farm  eight  cottages  for  laborers  whose 
children  attend  the  schools. 

Good  building  sites  may  be  purchased  in  convenient  loca- 
tions by  those  who  wish  to  move  their  families  here  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  the  school. 

STUDENT  LIFE 

SOCIETIES  AND  ASSOCIATIONS 

We  have  the  Lanier  and  the  Browning  Societies  for  girls, 
and  the  Grant-Lee  and  the  Philomathean  Literary  Societies 
for  boys.  Music  Clubs  are  maintained  for  the  students  of 
the  Music  Department.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation and  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  have 
large  memberships,  and  students  enter  into  the  work  with 
much  enthusiasm.  The  Ministerial  Association  is  conducted 
by  the  ministerial  students.  A  Science  Club  was  organized 
in  the  early  spring  of  1916. 

ATHLETICS 

Lincoln  Memorial  University  encourages  the  interest  of 
the  students  in  athletics,  but  does  not  believe  in  such  a  devo- 
tion to  athletics  as  will  result  in  the  neglect  of  college  duties. 
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Such  games  as  baseball,  tennis,  basketball,  and  volley  ball 
form  a  pleasant  part  of  the  college  life. 

WINNERS  OF  ANNUAL  PRIZES 

Bibles  given  by  President  Hubbell — Miss  Felicia  Ferraez 
and  Banness  L.  Hale. 

Debater's  medal  given  by  Dr.  Reese  Patterson  in  honor 
of  his  father,  Col.  Robert  F.  Patterson — Mr.  Alfred  W. 
Baldwin. 

Declaimer's  medal  given  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Howard — Mr. 
Coke  T.  Chesney. 

Reciter's  medal  given  by  Mr.  J.  Albert  Robbins — Miss 
Anne  Burkes. 

Orator's  medal  given  by  Mr.  Warner  L.  Carver — Mr. 
Henry  C.  Morgan. 

Gold  Pin  Contest  for  Boys — Mr.  Joseph  Thomas. 

Gold  Pin  Contest  for  Girls — Miss  Maggie  May  Rector. 

These  gold  flag  pins  were  given  by  the  National  Woman's 
Relief  Corps. 

Medal  for  Progress  in  Domestic  Science,  given  by  Mr. 
W.  I.  Jones — Miss  Eula  MeElroy. 

Medal  for  Advancement:  in  Music,  given  by  Mr.  Francis 
Davenport — Miss  Hallie  Kirby. 

THE  GARFORD  PRIZES 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  Hon.  Arthur  L.  Garford, 
a  director  of  the  University,  prizes  were  offered  again  this 
!  year  amounting  to  $200.00  in  the  field  of  Domestic  Science, 
and  $200.00  in  the  field  of  Agriculture. 

Garford  Prizes  awarded  December  9th,  1916: 

i 

AGRICULTURE 

Contest  A — A  corn  raising  contest  at  the  University. 
Each  boy  was  allotted  an  acre  of  land :  yield,  low  cost  of 
production,  and  the  excellence  of  the  record  kept,  were  taken 
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into  consideration.  1st  prize,  Joseph  N.  Gordon,  $75.00; 
2nd  prize,  J.  M.  Brooks,  $50.00;  3rd  prize,  R.  H.  Lam- 
bright,  $25.00. 

Contest  B — A  contest  for  boys  raising  corn  outside  the 
University  under  prescribed  conditions.  1st  prize,  Herman 
Bolinger,  $30.00;  2nd  prize,  Vernon  Bolton,  $20.00. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

Contest  A — Awards  based  on  an  exhibit  of  cooking, 
laundering  and  sewing.  1st  prize,  Miss  Priscilla  Harding, 
$50.00;  2nd  prize,  Miss  Eula  McElroy,  $35.00;  3rd  prize, 
Miss  Martha  Colgate,  $25.00;  4th  prize,  Miss  Maggie  May 
Rector,  $12.50. 

Contest  B — A  special  prize  for  the  greatest  variety  of 
approved  articles  submitted.  Won  by  Miss  Eula  McElroy, 
$25.00. 

Contest  C — Division  1 — A  contest  arranged  for  pros- 
pective students  of  the  University.  The  award  was  based  on 
an  exhibition  of  sewing.    Won  by  Miss  Bessie  Rector,  $15.00. 

Contest  C — Division  2 — A  contest  arranged  for  pros- 
pective students  of  the  University.  The  awards  were  based 
on  an  exhibition  of  sewing.  1st  prize,  Miss  Houston  McEl- 
roy, $15.00;  2nd  prize,  Miss  Mattie  Gregory,  $7.50;  3rd 
prize,  Miss  Louise  Eppinger,  $5.00. 

Contest  D — Prizes  awarded  to  the  girls  whose  dooryards 
showed  the  greatest  improvement  in  appearance  between  May 
15th,  1916,  and  the  last  of  August,  1916.  1st  prize,  Miss 
Josephine  Colgate,  $5.00;  2nd  prize,  Miss  Mossie  Lee  John- 
son, $3.00 ;  3rd  prize,  Miss  Georgia  Rector,  $2.00. 

DISCIPLINE 

True  education  trains  for  citizenship ;  the  good  citizen 
does  not  act   from  restraint,  but  governs  himself.     Briefly, 
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our  purpose  is  this:  to  train  students  to  govern  themselves 
in  large  measure,  to  act  from  a  sense  of  right. 

No  saloons  are  near  the  school,  but  those  seeking  bad 
company  find  or  make  it  anywhere.  The  University  is  not 
a  reformatory  for  young  people  too  wayward  for  home  re- 
straints, nor  does  it  desire  the  attendance  of  the  idle  or  list- 
less. This  is  a  place  of  strenuous  industry  requiring  vigor 
and  good  purpose.  We  seek,  and  will  go  far  to  help  those 
who  desire  to  work,  to  rise  by  their  own  efforts,  and,  through 
patience  and  perseverance,  to  educate  themselves. 

We  wish  to  give  every  student  a  fair  trial;  but,  if  after 
honest  effort,  we  find  that  the  school  cannot  help  the  student, 
and  that  his  influence  is  harmful,  he  is  asked  to  withdraw 
from  the  institution. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  PATRONS 

After  a  student  once  enters  school,  it  is  unwise  for  him 
to  leave  before  the  regular  Christmas  or  summer  vacations. 
Frequent  absences  divert  the  mind  from  study  and  seriously 
impair  the  scholarship  and  standing  of  the  student. 

There  are  some  objections  to  students'  visiting  the  neigh- 
•  boring  towns.  Shopping  in  these  towns  may  be  avoided  by 
providing  the  children  with  proper  clothing  before  they  leave 
home. 

Patrons  desiring  their  children  or  ward's  to  leave  the 
school  for  a  few  days,  should  address  such  requests  directly 
to  the  Dean.  Those  outside  the  University  may  not  know 
the  wisdom  of  granting  such  requests,  since  conditions  with 
which  they  are  not  acquainted  often  exist. 

All  who  work  should  remain  at  the  halls,  as  the  work  is 
so  arranged  that  the  absence  of  one  interferes  with  the  work 
of  others.  Nor  should  students  be  absent  more  than  the  set 
time  for  regular  holidays ;  for  going  away  before  the  appoint- 
ed time  tends  to  deplete  the  classes,  causes  confusion,  and 
creates  a  spirit  of  restlessness,  all  of  which  are  detrimental  to 
the  student's  progress.     They  should  be  prompt  in  entering 
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after  holidays,  or  at  the  beginning  of  a  term,  in  order  to 
secure  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  instruction  offered. 

Students  should  select  their  studies  with  the  advice  of 
their  parents  and  the  Faculty.  No  one  is  permitted  to  drop 
a  study  without  the  consent  of  the  teacher  in  charge  and  of 
the  Dean.  Responsibility  of  the  University  for  students 
ceases  when  they  leave  the  institution.  If  parents,  relatives 
or  friends  desiring  to  visit  students  will  notify  the  Dean,  he 
will  gladly  arrange  for  the  visit. 

ADMISSION  TO  DORMITORIES 

Boys  fifteen  years  of  age  or  older,  and  girls  fourteen  or 
older,  are  admitted  as  students  to  the  dormitories.  Younger 
students  may  secure  board  with  private  families  and  be  re- 
ceived into  suitable  classes.  Visitors  in  the  dormitories,  as 
well  as  students,  must  comply  with  the  regulations  thereof. 

LUCY  STONE  READING  ROOM 

By  the  generosity  of  friends  of  Miss  Stone  this  room 
was  furnished  as  a  reading  room  for  girls  in  the  dormitory. 
This  library  is  of  substantial  service  to  those  who  live  in 
Norton  Hall. 

AID  FOR  WORTHY  STUDENTS 

It  has,  as  far  as  possible,  been  the  policy  of  this  institution 
to  employ  students  in  the  cultivation  of  the  farm,  the  opera- 
tion of  the  dairy,  the  care  of  the  buildings  and  grounds,  and 
similar  work  required  by  the  carrying  on  of  a  large  school. 
In  this  way  many  of  our  students  earn  each  year  a  part  or  all 
of  their  expenses.  Ordinary  labor  pays  from  eight  to  fifteen 
cents  an  hour,  skilled  labor  more.  Students  of  superior  skill 
and  industry  are  given  the  positions  of  greater  responsibility. 
A  young  man  with  a  trade  is  usually  in  demand.  In  addition 
to  the  work  already  described,  the   University  is  gradually 
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establishing  a  number  of  industries,  such  as  printing  and 
woodworking,  which  will  furnish  employment  to  an  increas- 
ing number  of  young  men  and  young  women. 

Enlarged  opportunities  for  defraying  part  of  the  college 
expenses  of  the  girls  have  also  been  provided  by  establishing  a 
girls'  industrial  bureau,  which  furnishes  profitable  employ- 
ment in  sewing,  laundering,  and  other  household  -industries. 

While  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  this  institution  the  oppor- 
tunities for  a  student  to  work  his  way  are  unusually  good, 
the  University  is,  of  course,  unable  to  guarantee  to  each 
student  sufficient  work  to  support  himself,  and  it  recommends 
that,  if  possible,  each  young  man  or  young  woman  who  enters 
the  University  bring  with  him  sufficient  money  to  support 
himself  for  a  term  at  least  This  will  give  the  student  an 
opportunity  to  become  established  in  his  school  life,  and  to 
find  the  work  for  which  he  is  best  suited. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Directors  have  decided  that  all  contributions  re- 
ceived for  student  help  shall  be  turned  into  a  Scholarship 
Fund,  and  that  worthy  students  of  marked  natural  ability  be 
helped.  Each  beneficiary  is  loaned  not  more  than  fifty  dollars 
a  year  on  a  non-negotiable  note  binding  himself  only.  This 
note  is  a  token  of  good  faith  and  a  promise  that,  in  after 
years,  if  the  student  becomes  able,  he  will  pay  back  the  amount 
to  the  University  to  help  other  deserving  students.  If  he  never 
becomes  able,  the  note  remains  unpaid  without  litigation. 

Each  student  who  receives  a  scholarship  loan  agrees  to 
the  following  conditions : 

1st — To  notify  promptly  the  Assistant  Treasurer's  Office 
of  any  change  or  changes  in  grantee's  address  which  may 
occur  before  the  note  is  paid. 

2nd — To  repay  the  loan  when  due  if  possible. 

3rd — To  renew  the  note  promptly  if  unable  to  pay  it. 

4th — To  pay  interest  from  the  date  of  the  first  renewal 
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made  after  grantee  leaves  Lincoln  Memorial,  until  the  note 
is  paid. 

Those  who  desire  scholarships,  and  who  expect  to  remain 
in  school  at  least  one  year,  should  write  the  President  for  ap- 
plication blanks.  Our  field  of  usefulness  is  large,  but  limited 
by  lack  of  means.  Philanthropic  men  and  women  cannot 
make  a  better  investment  than  to  aid  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
mountains. 

EXPENSES— TUITION 

Many  young  men  and  women,  like  Lincoln,  "thirst  for 
knowledge  but  lack  opportunity."  Lincoln  Memorial  Uni- 
versity supplies  the  long  sought  opportunity.  By  careful 
economy  and  by  the  generosity  of  friends  of  the  school, 
expenses  here  are  exceptionally  low,  thus  affording  the  self- 
supporting  student,  or  the  one  of  limited  means,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  an  education  at  a  nominal  cost.  This  means 
that  the  salaries  of  our  teachers  are  the  free  gifts  of  gener- 
ous friends  of  education. 

A  fee  of  $5  a  term  of  twelve  weeks  is  charged  students 
in  the  first  and  second  preparatory  years ;  $6  a  term  for  the 
third  and  fourth  preparatory  years ;  and  $7  a  term  for  all  col- 
lege years ;  and  like  charges  for  corresponding  years  in  the 
Normal  and  Agricultural  departments.  Laboratory  fees,  tui- 
tion in  special  courses,  and  other  charges  are  noted  elsewhere. 

An  incidental  fee  of  20c  per  term  will  be  charged  each 
student.  This  fee  must  be  paid  in  cash.  The  money  thus 
raised  is  to  be  appropriated  for  periodicals  for  the  library, 
athletics,  and  other  student  activities. 

TERMS  OF  PAYMENT 

Tuition  and  room-rent  are  paid  in  advance  for  one  term 
of  twelve  weeks,  or  satisfactory  arrangement  must  be  made 
with  the  President.  Students  entering  after  Christmas  pay 
tuition  and  room-rent  to  the  end  of  the  spring  term.     Board 
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is  payable  in  advance  for  one  month.  Students  who  work  to 
pay  expenses  settle  on  entrance  for  tuition  and  room-rent 
for  a  term  and  for  board  for  one  month. 

No  reduction  is  made  for  holidays  or  to  students  leaving 
during  a  term.  In  case  of  protracted  and  serious  illness  due- 
bills  are  given  for  the  amount  due,  and  these  may  be  applied 
by  the  student  (payee)  upon  his  return,  or  by  any  member 
of  his  immediate  family,  in  paying  tuition  or  room-rent.  Any 
student  who,  on  account  of  disorderly  conduct  or  lack  of 
attention  to  school  duties,  is  asked  to  withdraw  from  the 
University  forfeits  whatever  amount  he  has  paid. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Charges  for  hauling  trunks  are  as  follows :  Harrogate, 
25c;  for  two  trunks,  15c  each;  Cumberland  Gap,  50c  for 
each  trunk.  Persons  desiring  transportation  between  the 
stations  and  the  University  are  charged:  Harrogate,  one 
only,  50c;  two  or  more,  each  25c.  Cumberland  Gap,  one 
only,  $1.00;  two  persons,  each  a  half  of  $1.00,  the  cost  for  the 
trip ;  three  persons,  each  35c ;  four  persons,  26c  each. 

WHAT  EACH  STUDENT  SHOULD  BRING 

Rooms  in  the  dormitories  are  lighted,  heated,  and  fur- 
nished with  table,  chairs,  bed  with  springs  and  mattress, 
wardrobe,  washstand,  and  dresser.  Other  furnishings,  as 
table  covers,  all  bed  clothes,  pillow,  towels,  napkins,  combs  and 
brushes,  are  provided  by  the  student.  It  is  well  to  bring 
umbrella,  overshoes,  rugs,  Bible  and  other  suitable  books. 

SPECIAL  EXPENSES 

Piano  under  Director,  eight  lessons  a  month $  3.50 

Piano  under  Assistant,  eight  lessons  a  month 3.00 

Piano  with  Pupil  Teacher,  eight  lessons  a  month 2.25 

Harmony,  eight  lessons  a  month 3.00 

Composition  in  Music,  eight  lessons  a  month 3.00 
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Acoustics  in  Music,  eight  lessons  a  month 3.00 

Counterpoint,  eight  lessons  a  month  3.00 

Musical  Form,  eight  lessons  a  month 3.00 

Vocal  Music,  eight  lessons  a  month 3.00 

Wind  Instruments,  eight  lessons  a  month  3.00 

Piano  rent,  one  hour  daily  per  month 1.00 

Violin,  two  lessons  per  week 

Typewriting,   twelve   weeks 5.00 

*Bookkeeping  or  Shorthand,  twelve  weeks   12.00 

(for  both  and  no  charge  for  Literary  Branches)    24.00 

Books  for  Bookkeeping  Course,  complete,  about 7.00 

Books  for  Shorthand  Course,  complete,  about 4.00 

Laboratory  Fee  for  Physiology,  Zoology,  or  Botany,  twelve 

weeks,  each  1.00 

Laboratory  Fee  for  Elementary  Physics  or  General  Chem- 
istry, twelve  weeks,  each 2.00 

Laboratory  Fee  for  Analytical  Chemistry,  Agricultural  Chem- 
istry, or  Advanced  Physics,  twelve  weeks 3.00 

Laboratory  Fee  for  Geology  I,  twelve  weeks 1.00 

Breakage  Deposit  for  Chemistry 2.00 

Domestic  Science  Fee  for  cooking  material,  twelve  weeks...  2.00 
*  See  also  page  71. 

ESTIMATED  EXPENSES  FOR  TWELVE  WEEKS 

Tuition  and  Laboratory  Fees   (regular) $  5.00  to  $10.00 

Room-rent  in  Dormitory 4.00  to       7.50 

Laundry 3.00  to       4.00 

Books  and  Stationery   3.00  to       5.00 

Board  in  the  Clubs   24.00  to     36.00 

Estimated  total   $39.00  to  $62.50 

BOARD 

Board  is  maintained  in  Avery  Hall  at  the  rate  of  $9.00 
per  month  of  four  weeks,  and  in  Norton  Hall  at  the  rate  of 
$8.00,  payable  in  advance.  Our  purpose  is  to  furnish  board 
at  as  low  a  rate  as  possible  to  students.  Some  young  men 
secure  rooms  and  board  in  private  families. 
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COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

Fourteen  units  of  high  school  work,  a  unit  being  consid- 
ered as  a  course  of  study  covering  a  school  year  of  not  less 
than  thirty-six  weeks,  with  five  recitation  periods  a  week  of 
at  least  forty  minutes  each. 

I.  The  following  10y2  units  are  required : 

English      (Composition     and  History 1 

Literature)    3  Physics    or    Chemistry,    or 

Algebra  to  quadratics 1  Biology    (with   laborato- 

Algebra,  quadratics  and  be-  ry  work)    2 

yond   i/2  *Latin,   French,    German,   or 

Plane  Geometry   1  Spanish   2 

II.  At  least  two  additional  units  must  be  selected,  and  3y2 
may  be  selected  from  the  following : 

Algebra,  reviewed   and  com-  Spanish 1 

pleted i/2  English   (4th  unit)    1 

Solid  Geometry y2  History    1  or  2 

Beginner's   Latin    1  Civics y2  or  1 

Caesar 1  Commercial  Geography. .  y2  or  1 

Cicero's  Orations    1  Physiography y2  or  1 

Virgil 1  Zoology 1 

Elementary   French   1  Physiology   1 

Second  Year  French 1  Botany 1 

Elementary  German    1  Physics 1 

Second  Year  German   1  Chemistry 1 

III.  iy2  units  may  be  selected  from  the  following: 

Agriculture    %  or  1  Rural   Sociology   y2  or  1 

Bookkeeping y2  or  1  Music   1 

Business  Law    1  Forestry .   1 

Household   Arts    1  Stenography 1 

Manual  Training   y2  or  1 

*  If  Latin  is  offered  for  admission  to  the  A.  B.  course,  not  less 
than  2  units  must  be  offered. 
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GENERAL  DIVISION  OF  INSTRUCTION 

In  order  to  accommodate  the  greatest  number,  the  Uni- 
versity receives  students  in  all  the  preparatory  grades.  The 
different  courses  offered  are :  Preparatory,  Scientific,  Class- 
ical, Music,  Normal,  Commercial,  Agricultural,  Industrial, 
and  Domestic  Science.  Students  are  assigned  to  classes 
where  they  can  work  most  successfully. 

ACADEMY  (16  Standard  Units) 


FIRST  YEAR  (Corresponding  to  Ninth  Grade) 


Required : 

Higher  Grammar  y2)  and  Rhet- 
oric y2. 

Commercial  Arithmetic  y2,  and 
Algebra  y2. 

Physical  Geography  y2,  and 
Commercial   Geography   y2 . 


Electives    (Choose  one)  : 

Beginner's  Latin. 
Manual  Training. 
Civics. 


SECOND  YEAR 


Required : 

Rhetoric  y2,  and  Classics  y2. 

Algebra    (Quadratics  and  be- 
yond). 

Biology     (Zoology    %,    Botany 
y3,  Physiology  y3). 


Electives    (Choose  one)  : 
Caesar. 

Drawing   (Mechanical) 
Agriculture 
English  History 


THIRD  YEAR 


Required : 
American  Literature. 
Physics 
Plane  Geometry. 


Electives    (Choose  one)  : 
Cicero. 

French,  or  German,  or  Spanish 
General  History. 
Bural  Sociology. 
Forestry. 
Bible. 


FOURTH  YEAR 


Required : 
American  History. 
Chemistry. 

Domestic  Science   (girls). 
Solid  Geometry  y2,  and 
Algebra     reviewed     and     com- 
pleted y2    (boys). 


Electives    (Choose  one)  : 
History  of  English  Literature, 

and  Classics. 
French,  or  German,  or  Spanish 
Vergil. 
Music. 
Bookkeeping,  or 

Stenography    (boys). 
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A.  B.  DEGREE 

The  60  hours  required  for  the  A.  B.  degree  are  as  follows. 
Each  college  subject  is  taught  three  hours  a  week  for  36  weeks : 

English   6  hours         Education 3  hours 

Mathematics 6  Domestic   Science    (for 

Latin,  German,  French,  girls)    3 

Spanish   9  Electives    (for  girls)..  18 

Science 9  Electives    (for  boys).. 21 

History 3  — 

Philosophy 3  60  hours 


t*REQUIRED  SUBJECTS: 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

English   I    3  hours 

Mathematics   I   3 

Geology  I 3 

History  I 3 

Latin  I,  or  French  I, 
or  Spanish  I,  or  Ger- 
man  I   3 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

English   II    3  hours 

Mathematics   II   3 

Chemistry  II 3 

Latin  I  or  II,  French  I 
or  II,  German  I  or 
II,  Spanish  I  or  II..   6 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Physics  III   3  hours 

Philosophy  III   3 

Education 3 

Electives   6 


SENIOR  YEAR 

(Choose  five  electives,  15  hours) 

ELECTIVES 

English  III   3  hours 

English  IV   3 

Mathematics  III   3 

Latin   I  3 

Latin   II   3 

Latin   III   3 

Greek   I    3 

Greek  II 3 

Greek  III   3 

German    III    3 

French  II    3 

French   III    3 

Astronomy 3 

Physics    II    3 

History  II   3 

History    III   3 

Biology   III   3 

Sociology 3 

Pedagogy  3 

Political    Science   3 

Economics 3 

Bible    III    3 

Agriculture  I    3 

Agriculture   II   3 

*Domestic   Science    ...  3 
**International  Rela- 
tions      2 

*  Girls  must  elect  Domestic  Science,  and  may  take  it  in  any  year. 
**  Given  only  in  the  summer  term. 

t  All  able-bodied  male  students  are  required  to  take  military  drill. 
Two  years  of  military  drill  may  be  counted  as  one   subject 
(3  hours'  credit)   toward  any  degree.     Less  than  two  years  may 
not  be  offered  for  credit. 
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B.  S.  DEGREE 

The  60  hours  required  for  the  B.  S.  degree  are  as  follows : 

English 6  hours  Philosophy    or    Eduea- 

Mathematics 9  tion    3  hours 

German   9  Domestic   Science    (for 

French   3  girls)    3 

Science    12  Electives   (for  girls)  . .  12 

History 3  Electives    (for  boys)  . .  15 

60  hours 


*REQUIRED  SUBJECTS: 
FRESHMAN  YEAR 

English    I    3  hours 

Mathematics   I   3 

Geology  I 3 

History  I 3 

German  I 3 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

English  II   3 

Mathematics  II   3 

Chemistry  II 3 

German  II  3 

French   I    3 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Philosophy  III 3  hours 

Physics  III   3 

Mathematics  III    3 

German  III,  or  French 

II 3 

Electives 3 


SENIOR  YEAR 

(Choose  five  electives,  15  hours) 

ELECTIVES 

English  III  3  hours 

English   IV    3 

French   II    3 

Astronomy 3 

Physics  II   3 

Biology  III   3 

History   II   3 

History  III 3 

Bible  HI   3 

Sociology 3 

Pedagogy  3 

Political  Science 3 

Agriculture  I   3 

Agriculture  II   3 

Economics 3 

*Domestic   Science    ...  3 

f Education 3 

**International  Rela- 
tions     2 


*  Girls  must  elect  Domestic  Science. 

t  Those  wishing  a  state  teacher's  certificate  on  the  basis  of  their 

degree  must  choose  Education. 
**  Given  only  in  the  summer  term. 

FOUR  YEAR  COURSE  IN  AGRICULTURE 


Fall 


FRESHMAN 
Winter 

Study  of  Breeds  I 
English  I 


Spring 
Stock  Judging  I 


The  Farm  I 

English  I  English  I  English  I 

Analytical  Chemistry  Analytical  Chemistry  Anal.   Chemistry 
German  I  or  French  I  German  I  or  French  I  German  I,  French  I 
Mathematics  I  Mathematics  I  Mathematics  I 


1-1 

H-l 
< 

X 

> 

< 
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Fall 
Farm  Crops  II 
Surveying- 
English  II 
Botany 

German  II,  or 
French  II 


SOPHOMORE 

Winter 
Farm  Crops  II 
Farm  Accounts 
English  II 
Botany 

German  II,  or 
French  II 


Spring 
Farm  Forestry  II 
Bacteriology  II 
English  II 
Zoology 
German  II,  or 
French  II 


JUNIOR 

Fall  Winter  Spring 

Feeds  and  Feeding  III  Feeds  and  Feeding  III  Gardening  III 

Dairying  III  Soils  III  Soils  III 

Geology  Geology  Geology 

Farm  Management  III  Farm  Management  III  FarmManagementlll 

History  I  History  I  History  I 


Fall 
Principles  of   Stock 

Breeding  IV 
Farm  Mechanics 
Rural  Economics  IV 
Education 
Entomology 


SENIOR 

Winter  Spring 

Diseases  of  Animals  IV  Diseases  of  Plants  IV 


Farm  Buildings 


Meats 


Markets  and  Market-  Cooperative    Associa- 
tions IV 


ing  IV 
Education 
Poultry 


Education 
Orcharding 


TWO  YEAR  COURSE  IN  AGRICULTURE 

(Leading  to  a  Diploma) 

The  purpose  of  the  department  is  to  give  the  student  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  scientific 
agriculture.  The  student  mut  have  spent  at  least  one  summer 
on  an  approved  farm  before  a  certificate  will  be  granted. 
Students  who  have  finished  the  second  Academy  year  will 
be  admitted  to  this  course. 


Fall 

Physics 
Chemistry 
Types  of  Breeds 
Field  Crops 


Fall 

Bacteriology 
Feeds  and  Feeding 
Diseases  of  Plants 
Machinery 


FIRST  YEAR 

Winter 

Physics 

Chemistry 
Farm  Accounts 
Field  Crops 

SECOND  YEAR 
Winter 


Spring 

Physics 

Chemistry 
Stock  Judging 
Horticulture 


Spring 


Dairying  Gardening 

Feeds  and  Feeding       Farm  Management 
Woodwork  and  Farm  Diseases  of  Animals 
Soils  Soils 
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COURSE  FOR  RURAL  TEACHERS 


Fall 

Beading 
Grammar 
Arithmetic 
U.  S.  History 
Geography 


Fall 

El.  Psychology 
Methods  and  Observ. 
Kural  Sociology 
Domestic  Science  or 

Agriculture 
Public  School  Music 


FIKST  YEAE 
WINTER 

Reading 
Grammar 
Arithmetic 
U.  S.  History 
Geography 

SECOND  YEAE 

Winter 

Class  Eoom  Manage- 
ment 

Methods  and  Observ. 

Rural  Sociology 

Domestic  Science  or 
Agriculture. 

Public  School  Music 


Spring 
Reading 
Grammar 
Arithmetic 
U.  S.  History 
Geography 


Spring 

School  Problems 
Methods  and  Observ. 
Bookkeeping 
Domestic  Science  or 

Agriculture 
Public  School  Music 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  DEGREE 

In  the  regular  College  courses,  the  requirements  for  a 
degree  are  sixty  session-hours  of  credit  above  our  Prepara- 
tory course,  selected  as  indicated  in  the  courses  of  study. 

Students  coming  from  other  colleges  are  to  spend  a  year 
in  residence  or  more  as  needed. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  upon  those 
who  complete  the  Classical  Course.     Fee,  $5. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred  upon 
those  who  complete  the  Scientific  Course.    Fee,  $5. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture  is  con- 
ferred upon  those  who  complete  the  Agricultural  Course. 
Fee,  $5. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  not  given  in  course  by 
this  University,  but  in  some  lines,  as  in  local  history  and  in 
some  phases  of  English  and  in  a  few  other  fields  where  the 
Faculty  of  the  University  can  provide  satisfactory  super- 
vision and  instruction,  the  degree  will  be  granted  to  A.  B. 
graduates  of  this  or  other  standard  institutions  upon  the  sat- 
isfactory completion  of  a  one  year's  course  of  study,  in  resi- 
dence, with  suitable  readings  and  recitations,  and  a  thesis  care- 
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fully  worked  out,  covering  six  months  of  investigation  in  the 
approved  field.     Fee,  for  diploma,  $5. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  is  conferred  upon  those 
who  complete  the  Music  Course.     Fee,  $5. 

An  appropriate  Diploma  is  given  those  who  complete  the 
Commercial  Course,  or  the  short  Agricultural  Course.  Fee, 
$2. 

STATE  TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES 

This  University  is  fully  accredited  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent. He  will,  upon  the  recommendation  of  a  candidate  by 
the  President,  issue  certificates  to  our  A.  B.  and  B.  S.  gradu- 
ates: (a)  Elementary — To  those  who  elect  one  year's  work 
in  Education;  (b)  Five-year  High  School — To  those  who 
elect  three  years'  work  in  Education  and  Psychology  and  who 
have  had  eilght  months'  experience  in  teaching. 

SUMMER  SESSION 
FOUR  TERMS  TO  THE  YEAR 


We  have,  for  the  past  six  years,  had  four  twelve-week 
terms  in  the  year,  as  the  circumstances  of  this  portion  of  the 
country,  and  the  need's  of  our  patronage,  are  such  as  to  justify 
us  in  keeping  the  college  door  always  open.  The  advanced 
age  at  which  the  majority  of  our  students  enter,  and  the 
consequent  greater  maturity  of  their  powers,  the  necessity 
of  economizing  their  time  in  finishing  their  schooling,  and 
the  fact  that  many  can  go  to  school  better  in  the  summer 
than  in  the  winter,  make  it  important  that  there  shall  be  four 
full  terms  of  twelve  weeks  each.  This  change  was  first  made 
in  the  summer  of  1911;  we  made  the  experiment  and  the 
result  was  so  satisfactory  that  the  University  is  now  fully 
committed  to  four  terms  to  the  year  instead  of  three.  The 
work  of  the  fourth  term  is  regular  work  in  the  college  and 
preparatory  classes,  counting  credits  for  graduation  as  in 
any  other  term.  In  this  way  a  student  can  take  the  full  four 
years'  course  in  three  years. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL  FACULTY,  1917 


GEORGE  A.  HUBBELL,  Ph.  D. 
President 

BOYD  A.  WISE,  Ph.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins 
Director,  and  Professor  of  English 

MISS  ELIZABETH  GREEX.  A.  B..  Transylvania 
Dean  of  Women  and  Professor  of  Latin 

WALTER  E.  BRYSOX,  A.  M.,  Harvard 
Professor  of  English  Literature 

JAMES  X.  CROWDER,  A.  M.,  Lincoln  Memorial 
Professor  of  Mathematics 

MISS  UNA  JOXES,  Ph.  B..  University  of  Chicago 
Professor  of  German  and  French 

CARL  L.  W.  MEYER,  Columbia 
Professor  of  International  Relations 

C.  C.  CARBAJOSA 
Spanish  and  History  of  Spain 

CYRUS  G.  PHILLIPS,  B.  Ed.,  A.  B.,  M.  S.  A. 

Science 

MISS  AXXIE  LAURIE  HUFF,  A.  M.,  Carson-Xewman 

History 

E.  G.  HALL 

Science 

CHARLES  CLAXTOX,  B.  S.,  Pennsylvania  State 
Forestry 

MISS  E.  THEO  MANNING,  Sherwood  Music  School 
Piano,  Director  of  Music  Department 

A.  VERXOX  McFEE,  Cincinnati  College  of  Music 

Voice 

LAWREXCE  G.  BAILEY.  A.  B..  Lincoln  Memorial 
Mathematics 

ROY  RUFUS  BALES 

Normal  Branches 

MRS.  E.  F.  FOWLER.  Pratt  Institute 

English 

PAUL  E.  BRITE,  Bowling  Green  Business  University 

Principal  of  Business  Department 

ROY  D.  DOXEGAX.  B.  C.  S..  Bowling  Green  Business  Univ. 
Commercial  Branches 

MISS  ESTELLA  PFAFF 

Commercial  Branches 

MISS  FAITH  WASOX 
Primary  Methods 

CHARLES  R.  MORSE,  University  of  Tennessee 
Military  Drill 
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In  the  following  descriptions  of  courses,  "A,"  "B,"  "C," 
and  "D"  refer  consecutively  to  courses  in  the  first,  second, 
third,  and'  fourth  preparatory  years;  and  "I,"  "II,"  "III," 
and  "IV"  refer  consecutively  to  courses  in  the  freshman, 
sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  college  years. 

SCIENCE  DEPARTMENT 

Professor  Ross,  Assistant. 

The  normal  order  of  preparatory  science  subjects  is  Biol- 
ogy, second  Preparatory ;  Physics,  third  Preparatory ;  Chem- 
istry, fourth  Preparatory.  Students  will  not  be  allowed  to 
take  Chemistry  before  Physics,  but  may  take  them  both  at 
one  time. 

BIOLOGY 

"The  time  has  come  when  one  cannot  be  a  good  citizen 
without  some  knowledge  of  biology.  The  person  who  does 
j  not  believe  in  vaccination  or  in  the  so-called  'germ  theory' 
of  disease,  or  in  quarantine,  who  fights  against  taxes  to  im- 
prove the  water  supply,  or  to  dispose  of  sewage  or  to  get  rid 
of  malarial  mosquitoes,  who  opposes  the  appointment  of 
health  officers,  or  the  scientific  inspection  of  milk  and  other 
foods,  or  the  medical  examination  of  school  children,  is  not 
only  an  ignoramus,  but  he  is  also  a  bad  citizen." — Yale  Re- 
view, April,  1917. 

Biology  B — (1)  Fall  Term — Introductory  Botany — 
|An  elementary  course,  giving  also  an  introduction  to  Fores- 
try. The  emphasis  is  upon  Conservation.  Daily  recitations 
and  lectures,  with  laboratory  work  twice  weekly.  The  lab- 
oratory work  is  an  essential  part  of  the  course,  and  students 
coming  from  other  schools  will  be  expected  to  present  their 
laboratory  notebooks  before  receiving  credit  in  Biology. 
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(2)  Winter  Term — Introductory  Zoology — A  study 
of  animal  life  in  its  relations  to  plant  life  (including  bacteria) 
and  human  life.    The  emphasis  is  upon  Evolution. 

(3)  Spring  Term — Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Ad- 
vanced.— This  course  builds  upon  the  foundation  of  the  fall 
and  winter  terms'  work,  and  also  presupposes  a  previous 
study  of  Elementary  Physiology.  Food  values,  bacteria,  the 
prevention  of  disease,  and  public  health  are  also  considered. 
The  emphasis  is  upon  personal  health.  This  course  also  pre- 
pares teachers  for  rural  schools,  and  for  state  teachers'  ex- 
aminations. 

Textbooks  for  the  course,  Hunter's  "Essentials  of  Biol- 
ogy," and  "How  to  Live" — Life  Extension  Institute. 

Biology  III — Prerequisite  Biology  B  and  Chemistry. — 
An  advanced  course  including  both  Zoology  and  Botany,  and 
with  some  attention  to  pathogenic  bacteria,  as  well  as  to  the 
harmless  or  useful  forms. 

PHYSICS 

Physics — Truly  as  the  civilization  of  ancient  Rome  rested 
upon  military  power,  the  civilization  of  the  present  day  rests 
upon  scientific  knowledge.  The  aim  of  our  Physics  courses 
is  to  convey  a  clear  working  knowledge  of  the  principles  by 
which  man  has  conquered  the  forces  of  nature ;  to  discuss  the 
nature  and  use  of  heat  engines,  the  dynamo  and  motor,  the 
electric  light,  the  telephone,  ether  waves,  and  aerial  navigation. 

Physics  C — An  elementary  course,  three  terms.  Third 
Preparatory  Year. — Textbook,  Millikan  and  Gale's  Physics. 
The  text  is  supplemented  by  daily  recitations,  lectures,  class 
demonstrations  and  laboratory  work,  with  practical  problems. 

Prerequisite :  Two  years  of  Algebra,  including  Varia- 
tions. (The  second  year  may  be  taken  at  the  same  time  as 
the  Physics.) 
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Physics  III — College  Physics. — A  very  thorough  and 
practical  survey  of  the  field  of  Physics,  intended  to  give  a  clear 
working  knowledge  of  the  principles  underlying  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  twentieth  century.  Textbook,  Kimball's  College 
Physics. 

Prerequisites:  College  Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Trigo- 
nometry. 

Physics  IV — Practical  Electricity.- — A  thorough  course 
in.  the  principles  and  practice  of  electrical  work.  Telegraph 
and  Telephone,  Dynamos,  Motors  and  Transformers,  Wir- 
ing and  the  Use  of  Wire  Tables,  Electric  Lighting,  Electric 
Heating  and  Cooking,  Electro-chemistry,  Electro-plating, 
Electrical  Instruments  and  Measurements,  Storage  Batteries, 
Power  Transmission. 

Three  hours  lecture  and  quiz,  3  hours  laboratory  weekly. 

Prerequisites :  Physics  III,  Mathematics  through  Cal- 
culus. (Calculus  may  accompany  instead  of  precede  this 
course. ) 

CHEMISTRY 

"We  cannot  consider  a  man  well  educated  who  is  ignorant 
of  the  composition  of  the  air  he  breathes,  and  of  the  food  that 
sustains  his  life." 

Chemistry  D — A  general  introductory  course  in  the 
fourth  preparatory  year.    Textbook  to  be  chosen. 

Prerequisite:  Physics.  (Students  may  take  Physics  and 
Chemistry  during  the  same  year,  but  will  not  be  allowed  to 
take  Chemistry  first. 

Chemistry  II.  —  Analytical  Chemistry.  —  Before 
Christmas,  Qualitative  Analysis;  after  Christmas,  Quantita- 
tive Analysis.  Both  volumetric  and  gravimetric  methods  will 
be  freely  used.  The  analysis  of  simple  unknown  mixtures 
will  be  taught  in  both  parts  of  the  course. 
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Chemistry  III — Industrial  Chemistry. — The  applica- 
tion of  chemistry  to  modern  industry,  including  agriculture. 
(This  course  will  be  given  as  soon  as  sufficient  laboratory 
space  is  available.) 

All  students  in  Chemistry  will  make  a  deposit  to  cove'- 
breakage.  The  unused  portion  of  this  deposit  will  be  returned 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  course. 

GEOLOGY 

"All  human  history  is  but  as  a  moment  in  the  almost  in- 
finite expanse  of  geological  time." 

Geology  I. — Three  Terms.  Freshman  Year. — Special 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  Geology  of  the  South  and  the 
history  of  the  development  of  the  Appalachian  region  in 
which  we  live.  The  common  rocks  and  minerals  will  be 
thoroughly  learned,  both  from  observation  in  the  field  and 
from  laboratory  work.  The  study  of  topographic  and  geolog- 
ical maps  will  also  be  taken  up,  and  students  will  learn  to 
read  and  to  make  field  maps,  to  plot  elevations,  and  to  rec- 
ognize the  physical  features  of  the  region.  The  department 
has  a  large  working  collection  of  rocks  and  minerals.  Ex- 
cursions will  be  taken  to  different  points  of  interest,  attend- 
ance upon  which  will  be  a  part  of  the  regular  work  of  the 
class,  but  is  not  open  to  others  without  permission  from  the 
head  of  the  department. 

Textbook:  Blackwelder  and  Barrows,  "Introduction  to 
Geology" — American  Book  Company. 

LABORATORY  FEES 

The  following  laboratory  fees  are  charged  for  a  term  of 
twelve  weeks : 

Biology  B,  $1.00  per  term;  Chemistry  D,  $2.00;  Chem- 
istry II,  and  Physics  II,  $3.00;  Geology  I,  $1.00  per  term. 
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HOUSEHOLD  ARTS 

Miss  Doolittle       Miss  Chance 

General  Statement — The  intelligent  administration  of 
a  home  requires  attention,  thought,  and  clear  vision.  It  is  a 
fact  that  in  these  days  the  training  of  girls  in  the  home  is 
neglected.  The  girls  of  the  present  generation  are  not  able 
to  care  for  the  household  matters  as  their  mothers  did.  The 
study  of  household  arts  in  the  schools  has  grown  out  of  the 
need  for  a  girl  to  learn  in  early  life  to  care  for  herself  and 
a  home  without  requiring  others  to  wait  upon  her.  This 
must  be  learned  either  through  an  education  or  through  bitter 
experience.  Lincoln  Memorial  University  has  recognized 
the  need  of  preparation  for  such  work,  and  offers  three 
courses  of  one  year  each,  which  are  sufficient  to  master  some 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  labor  saving  methods  of 
household  management.  The  fourth  is  a  carefully  planned 
and  wrought  out  course  of  two  years  which  gives  skill  and 
power  in  this  field. 

Equipment — Norton  Hall  is  equipped  with  a  kitchen 
and  a  dining  room  in  which  practical  serving  is  demonstrated. 
A  sewing  room  is  also  provided. 

Uniform — In  the  domestic  science  laboratory,  students 
are  expected  to  wear  wash  dresses  and  long  white  aprons 
with  bib  having  narrow  side  straps,  the  straps  passing  over 
the  shoulders  to  the  back,  and  then  crossed  at  the  back  to 
fasten  at  the  belt  with  button  and  buttonhole. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY 

Sewing — Plain  hand  and  machine  sewing;  cutting  and 
making  of  underwear  and  simple  waists  and  wash  dresses. 
Care  and  repair  of  clothing;  darning,  patching,  etc. 

Cookery — Preparation  of  simple  dishes  with  and  without 
recipes ;  practice  in  following  new  recipes ;  serving  of  simple 
meals;  care  and  cleaning  of  house;  simple  laundry  work; 
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care  of  food  in  the  home  and  elementary  work  in  food  values 
and  combinations.     1^  hour  periods  each  week. 

ACADEMY 

Fourth  Year — Domestic  Art — Plain  hand  and  ma- 
chine sewing;  cutting  and  making  of  undergarments,  simple 
waists  and  one-piece  dresses ;  patterns,  their  interpretation, 
use  and  alteration ;  sewing  machines  and  their  care ;  care  and 
repair  of  clothing;  hygiene  of  clothing.  Study  of  textiles 
used  for  clothing  and  household  purposes ;  their  fibers,  pro- 
duction, and  manufacture ;  fabrics,  their  identification,  proper 
use,  approximate  width,  and  prices ;  simple  chemical  and 
microscopic  tests. 

Text:  Shelter  and  Clothing,  Kinne  and  Cooley.  One 
hour  lecture,  two  laboratory  periods  of  l*/2  hours  each  week. 
Every  pupil  must  reserve  a  collection  from  the  year's  work 
for  exhibition. 

Fourth  Year — Domestic  Science — Foods.  Elementary 
cookery.  Study  of  food  materials ;  their  classification,  com- 
position and  nutritive  value ;  relation  of  food  to  the  body, 
digestion  and  assimilation ;  preparation  of  food ;  effect  of  heat 
on  the  different  foodstuffs.  The  fundamental  principles  and 
processes  of  cookery.  Cooking  and  serving  of  meals.  Care 
of  food  in  the  home ;  care  of  the  house. 

Text:  Foods  and  household  management.  Kinne  and 
Cooley.  Government  bulletins;  collateral  reading.  Note- 
book required. 

TWO  YEAR  COURSE  IN  HOUSEHOLD  ARTS 

(For  Diploma) 

Students  who  have  finished  the  preparatory  work,  or  who 
present  14  units  of  high  school  work,  one  unit  of  which  must 
be  in  domestic  science  and  one  in  domestic  art,  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  this  course. 
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FIRST  YEAE 

Fall  Winter  Spring 

English  I  English  I  English  I 

Chemistry  II  Chemistry  II  Chemistry  II 

Sociology  Sociology  Sociology 

Domestic  Art  Domestic  Art  Domestic   Art 

Domestic  Science  Domestic  Science  Domestic  Science 

SECOND  YEAH 

Fall  Winter  Spring 

History  I  History  I  History  I- 

Biology  or  Education  Biology  or  Education  Biology  or  Education 
Bacteriology  Physiology  and  Hy-     Practical  Business 

Domestic  Art  giene  Methods 

Domestic  Science  Domestic  Art  Domestic  Art 

Domestic  Science  Domestic  Science 

Domestic  Art — Time  2  years.  Five  hours.  Plain  hand 
and  machine  sewing  applied  in  the  cutting  and  making  of  gar- 
ments ;  patterns,  their  interpretation,  use  and  alteration ;  sew- 
ing machines  and  their  care ;  dressmaking,  millinery,  em- 
broidery, crocheting,  knitting,  basketry  and  weaving;  care 
and  repair  of  clothing.  The  study  of  textiles  used  for  cloth- 
ing and  household  purposes,  their  fibers,  production  and  man- 
ufacture; fabrics,  their  identification,  proper  use,  approxi- 
mate width  and  prices ;  simple  chemical  and  microscopical 
tests. 

Text :  Shelter  and  Clothing,  Kinne  &  Cooley.  Every 
pupil  must  reserve  a  selection  of  work  for  exhibition. 

Domestic  Science — Time  2  years.  Five  hours.  Gen- 
eral cookery,  practice,  advanced,  invalid  cookery  and  feeding 
of  children.  Foods.  Study  of  food  materials,  their  classifica- 
tion and  nutritive  value ;  relation  of  food  to  the  body,  diges- 
tion and  assimilation ;  preparation  of  food ;  effect  of  heat  on 
the  different  foodstuffs ;  fundamental  principles  and  processes 
of  cookery ;  cooking  and  serving  of  meals ;  invalid  cookery 
and  infant  feeding;  nutrition  dietaries  for  families,  for  in- 
valids, for  children ;  planning  and  serving  of  meals  according 
to  dietary  standards ;  cost  and  purchasing  of  foods. 

Household  Management — Principles  of  housework; 
home  nursing ;  keeping  of  household  accounts  of  food,  shelter 
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and  clothing;  repairing  and  renovating;  care  of  food  in  the 
home ;  house  planning,  furnishing  and  decorating ;  household 
sanitation ;  study  and  care  of  heating,  plumbing,  and  lighting 
systems ;  home  laundering,  etc.  A  special  feature  of  the 
domestic  science  department  is  the  planning  and  serving  of 
meals  on  special  occasions. 

Textbooks:  Foods  and  Household  Management,  Kinne 
and  Cooley,  Government  bulletins.     Notebook  required. 

AGRICULTURE 

Professor  Phillips 
Mr.  Allen      Mr.  Claxton 

General  Statement — The  aim  of  the  Agriculture 
Course  is  to  give  the  student  the  fundamental  scientific  prin- 
ciples that  underlie  the  subject,  to  train  him  in  business  and 
cultural  subjects  so  that  the  individual  may  become  a  useful 
and  efficient  citizen  of  his  community,  and  to  give  skill  and 
efficiency  in  practical  farm  work. 

PREPARATORY  COURSE 

AGRICULTURE  B 

This  Course  is  intended  to  present  Agriculture  in  its 
broadest  sense.  Four  hours  recitation  and  one  hour  labora- 
tory per  week  throughout  the  year.  Text:  Warren's  Ele- 
ments of  Agriculture. 

A  short  course  is  provided,  beginning  in  the  Second  Pre- 
paratory, for  those  who  cannot  spend  four  years  in  College 
Agriculture.  Each  study  is  complete  in  itself,  so  that  the 
student  may  enter  at  any  time  and  yet  get  the  benefit  of  the 
course.  One  or  more  branches  of  Agronomy,  Animal  Hus- 
bandry, and  Horticulture  will  be  given  each  term  so  as  to 
give  a  well-rounded  course.    Five  recitations  a  week. 

Agronomy. — 

Soils  and  Farm  Crops :  Soils,  formation,  characteristics, 
fertilizers,  lime,  manures,  drainage,  plowing  and  cultivation. 
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The  various  crops,  with  reference  to  growth  and  improve- 
ment. 

Horticulture. — 

Fruit  Growing:  The  first  principles  of  propagation,  or- 
charding, and  the  various  fruits. 

Vegetable  Gardening:  The  cultivation  of  vegetables,  the 
farm  and  market  garden,  with  reference  to  time,  tillage,  seed- 
ing, hot  beds,  cold  frames,  etc. 

Disease  of  Plants :  The  common  diseases  of  farm  plants 
and  known  remedies  will  be  studied. 

Animal  Husbandry. — 

Stock  Judging:  A  study  of  the  development  of  the  types 
of  farm  animals,  including  judging,  feeding,  breeding,  and 
diseases. 

Types  of  Breeds :  This  course  offers  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  typical  beef  cattle,  dairy  cattle,  horses,  swine,  and 
sheep  from  the  barnyard  as  well  as  from  the  text. 

Dairying:  The  production  of  milk,  breeds  of  dairy  cows, 
creamery  and  barn  equipment,  sanitation,  and  all  phases  of 
milk  testing. 

Feeds  and  Feeding:  A  study  of  animal  nutrition,  taking 
up  the  balanced  ration  and  its  relation  to  roughages  and  con- 
centrates grown  on  the  farm. 

Animal  Diseases :  The  study  of  the  diseases  of  farm  ani- 
mals, prevention  and  known  remedies  will  be  made. 

Farm-  Management :  This  course  consists  of  a  study  of 
the  various  problems  of  farm  management;  such  as,  the 
economical  use  of  farm  machinery,  the  location  of  farm  build- 
ings, the  productive  employment  of  labor,  the  problems  of 
marketing,  etc. 

TEACHERS'  COURSE 

A  strong  course  will  be  given,  in  the  summer  term,  for  the 
teachers  of  the  rural  and  graded  schools.  The  best  pedagog- 
ical methods  will  be  followed  in  presenting  the  principles  of 
Agriculture  to   the   teacher.      Fundamental   laboratory   exer- 
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cises  in  farm  crops  and  soils  will  be  given.  Apparatus,  so 
simple  that  the  experiments  may  be  performed  in  any  country 
school,  will  be  used.  Excursions  will  be  made  to  the  creamery 
and  barns,  where  attention  will  be  given  to  dairy  practice  and 
stock  judging.  A  practical  school  garden  will  be  carried  on 
in  connection  with  this  course.  Each  teacher  will  be  assigned 
a  plot. 

FOUR  YEAR  COURSE 

The  regular  Agriculture  Course  begins  in  the  Freshman 
year  in  the  College,  and  leads  to  a  B.  S.  Degree  in  Agricul- 
ture for  the  four  years'  work.  This  course,  which  is  quite 
general  the  first  two  years,  becomes  deeper,  broader,  and  more 
specific  the  last  two  years.  In  each  subject  there  are  three 
recitations  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week. 

Agronomy. — 

Farm  Crops : 

II.  (1)  Cereal  Crops:  The  history,  culture,  uses,  and 
distribution  of  the  principal  cereal  crops.  Laboratory  study 
of  the  principal  types  and  varieties.  Prerequisites :  The 
Farm,  and  Botany.     Text:  Hunt's  Cereals  of  America. 

II.  (2)  Forage  Crops:  Lectures  and  recitations  on  the 
characters,  use  and  production  of  the  principal  forage  crops, 
and  the  management  of  meadows  and  pastures.  Prerequi- 
sites: The  Farm  and  Botany.  Text:  Hunt's  Forage  and 
Fiber  Crops. 

Soils : 

III.  (2)  Physical  and  Geological  Properties  of  Soils: 
This  course  deals  with  the  origin  of  soil,  methods  of  forma- 
tion, and  its  mechanical  composition  and  classification ;  its 
physical  condition  and  factors  relating  to  its  moisture  and 
osmosis,  diffusion,  temperature  and  aeration.  Prerequisites: 
Chemistry  and  Geology.    Text :    Lyon  and  Fippin's  Soils. 

III.  (3)  Chemical  Properties  of  Soils:  The  effect  of 
natural  and  supplied  fertility  upon  the  yield  of  various  crops ; 
effect  of  different  crops  upon  the  soil  and  following  crops; 
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and  the  composition  and  value  of  the  different  manures  and 
fertilizers.  Laboratory  exercises  will  accompany  both  courses 
in  Soils.  Prerequsites :  Chemistry  and  Geology.  Text: 
Lyon  and  Fippin's  Soils. 

Horticulture. — 

IV.  (3)  Orcharding:  A  detailed  consideration  of  or- 
chard management  with  especial  reference  to  the  tree  fruits 
best  adapted  to  Tennessee.  Practical  use  of  insecticides  and 
fungicides  will  be  made  on  the  orchards  of  the  University 
Farm.  Prerequisites :  Bacteriology  and  Entomology.  Text : 
Green's  Popular  Fruit  Growing. 

III.  (3)  Gardening:  The  principles  of  vegetable  grow- 
ing, including  the  culture,  economic  value  and  botanical  rela- 
tions of  garden  vegetables  will  be  given.  A  practical  vegeta- 
ble garden  will  serve  as  laboratory  work  for  this  course. 
Text:   Watt's  Vegetable  Gardening. 

IV.  (3)  Diseases  of  Plants:  Bacterial  diseases  of  plants 
and  the  fungicides  which  tend  to  control  these  diseases.  Pre- 
requisites:   Botany  and  Bacteriology. 

II.   (3)   Farm  Forestry :     (See  page  51). 

II.  (3)  Bacteriology:  This  course  covers  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Bacteriology,  with  special  reference  to 
Agriculture,  household  science,  sanitation,  and  infectious  dis- 
eases.    Prerequisites:    Botany  and  Zoology. 

IV.  ( 1 )  Entomology  :  The  economic  influence  of  bene- 
ficial and  detrimental  insects  on  the  farm  will  be  studied.  At- 
tention will  be  given  to  insecticides  which  aid  in  controlling 
these  pests.     Prerequisite:    Zoology. 

Animal  Husbandry. — 

I.  (2)  Study  of  Breeds:  A  comprehensive  course,  tak- 
ing up  the  types,  breeds,  and  breeding  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  and  poultry.  Text :  Hunt  and  Burkett's  Farm  Ani- 
mals. 

I.  (3)  Stock  Judging:  Practice  will  be  given  in  judging 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine. 

III.  (1)   Feeds  and  Feeding:     The  general  principles  of 
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animal  nutrition,  including  the  study  of  feeding  standards,  the 
common  grain  and  commercial  feeds,  the  formulation  of  ra- 
tions and  the  like.     Prerequisite :    Chemistry. 

III.   (2)   Feeds  and  Feeding:     Continuation  of  III  (1). 

III.  (1)  Dairying:  The  breeds  of  dairy  cows,  creamery 
and  barn  equipment,  and  the  production,  care,  and  testing  of 
milk  and  its  products.  Prerequisites :  Chemistry  and  Bacte- 
riology.    Text:    Wing's  Milk  and  Its  Products. 

IV.  (2)  Poultry:  Breeds  and  breeding  of  all  classes  of 
poultry  will  be  studied,  including  the  origin,  characteristics, 
and  domestication  of  the  various  breeds.  Special  attention 
will  be  called  to  methods  of  feeding.  Text :  Robinson's 
Poultry  Culture. 

IV.  (1)  Principles  of  Stock  Breeding:  A  general  out- 
line of  the  principles  of  heredity  as  applied  to  the  breeding  of 
animals,  with  a  study  of  animal  form,  origin  and  formation 
of  breeds,  crossing  and  grading:  an  outline  of  the  methods 
of  registration ;  and  the  study  of  records  and  pedigrees. 

IV.  (2)  Diseases  of  Animals:  The  causes,  symptoms, 
diagnosis  of  diseases  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  horses  will 
be  studied.  Prerequisite:  Biology.  Text:  Mayo's  Diseases 
of  Farm  Animals. 

IV.  (3)  Meats:  Market  methods  of  butchering,  cutting, 
curing,  and  preserving  meats,  taken  up  from  a  practical  stand- 
point. 

Farm  Management. — 

I.  (1)  The  Farm:  A  broad  course  in  the  study  of  agri- 
cultural environment,  treating  in  a  general  way  of  all  farm 
enterprises.  The  University  Farm  is  visited.  A  limited 
amount  of  laboratory  work  will  accompany  this  course.  Text: 
Warren's  Elements  of  Agriculture. 

III.  (1)  Farm  Management:  A  course  designed  for 
students  who  have  had  considerable  farm  experience.  It 
consists  of  lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  practice.  Ex- 
cursions to  neighboring  farms  will  be  made.  Farming  as  a 
business ;  farm  layout ;  efficient  use  of  labor,  horses,  and  ma- 
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chinery ;  use  of  capital  and  credit.     Prerequisite  :   The  Farm. 
Text :   Warren's  Farm  Management. 

III.  (2)  Farm  Organization:  Labor  income;  size,  di- 
versity and  production  of  business ;  building  arrangement ; 
cost  of  marketing;  choosing  and  buying  a  farm;  ways  of 
starting  farming,  etc.     Text :    Warren's  Farm  Management. 

III.  (3)  Types  of  Farming  in  the  United  States:  A 
study  of  the  types  and  methods  of  farming  best  adapted  to 
different  sections  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  natural 
and  economic  conditions  that  make  these  types  best.  U.  S. 
Reports. 

Agricultural  Engineering. — 

IV.  ( 1 )  Farm  Mechanics :  This  course  treats  of  the 
principles  of  mechanics  underlying  the  construction  of  ordi- 
nary farm  and  power  machinery.  Laboratory  exercises  will 
accompany  this  course.  Prerequisites :  Physics  and  Fresh- 
man Mathematics. 

IV.  (2)  Farm  Buildings:  The  construction  of  farm 
buildings  will  be  studied.  The  plans,  cross  and  longitudinal 
sections,  and  elevations  of  buildings  will  be  made.  Also  a 
bill  of  material. 

Rural  Economics. — 

IV.  (1)  Rural  Economics:  A  study  of  the  factors  un- 
derlying the  present  conditions  in  rural  communities  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  course  does  not  consider  the  economic 
problems  of  the  individual  farm  (farm  management),  but 
attempts  to  point  out  the  forces  at  work  in  shaping  the  agri- 
culture of  the  world  along  both  economic  and  social  lines. 
Lectures  by  the  Instructor  and  Reports  by  the  students.  Pre- 
requisite :    Farm  Management. 

IV.  (2)  Markets  and  Marketing:  A  study  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  products,  markets,  the  requirements  and  methods 
of  marketing,  and  the  course  of  prices,  with  special  reference 
to  agricultural  products. 

IV.  (3)  Co-operative  Associations:  A  study  of  co-op- 
eration, primarily  for  economic  ends,  in  its  general  principles, 
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Special  reference 
■m  ;t5  historical  -»in^^V  and  tC  conditions  prevailing  in 

wiU  be  made  to  ^^^Vs  Co-operation, 
the  United  States,     lem.  * 

FARM  ACCOUNTS  { 

from  and  where 
Where  does  the  farmers  £»«*<££„  the  student  to 
does  it  go?    The  «f  J  ^  very  practical  course  in 
answer  such  questions  by  *****     agriculture  are  urged  to 
£m  Accounts.     All  students  of     g  them  (Q  get  more 

take  advantage  of  this  course, 
p'ont  from  their  farm  investment 

PRACWAt  «-«-  .  — C-L XU-  ; 

The  student  must  demonstrate  -  ability  to  perfor. 
o!  the  following  exercises  ^  "  y 

1    Plowing  with  two-horse  turnmg  P  ^  ^ 

2.  Discing  ground  with  two-horse 
it  with  two-horse  roller. 

3.  Harrowing  w^^~  broadcast,  and  drilling 
4    Sowing  grass  and  small  g 

with  two-horse  drill  ^  hay  ;  loading  and 

5    Mowing  hay  and  raKing 
unloading  wagon  load  °£  ^J  Peking  the  grain;  load- 

6.  Actually  operating  a  reaper, 
ing  it  on  a  wagon,  and  »*■**£ 

7.  Cutting,  shockmg  and  ™*  hitching  them  up 

8.  Currying  horses,  harnessing  m :    .  them 
and  driving  them,  unharnessing,  W*  setting  up        ious 

9.  Oiling,  ad,ust.ng,  taking ,  dow  ^.^  and  put. 
machines,  as  the  mower,  binder, 

*«ST—  tn  r  • a5  the  plow"share' 
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DAIRY  EXERCISES 

1.  Bringing  cows  from  the  pasture  and  fitting  them  into 
the  stanchions ;  grooming,  feeding,  and  milking  them. 

2.  Separating  milk,  ripening  cream,  churning  cream, 
moulding  and  packing  butter. 

FARM  FORESTRY 

Professor  Claxton. 

A  short  course  in  forestry  to  familiarize  the  farmer  with 
the  management  of  his  wood  lot  so  that  it  will  produce  the 
greatest  amount  of  wood  of  the  best  species  possible  on  his 
limited  acreage.  Every  farm  wood  lot  should  produce  enough 
fence  posts  and  saw  logs  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  farm, 
and  will  do  this  continually  if  managed  properly.  The  class- 
room work  is  supplemented  by  field  excursions  in  which  the 
students  are  taught  to  identify  the  important  trees  of  the 
region  and  learn  their  economic  value.  There  are  also  taught 
in  the  field  elementary  field  surveying,  timber  estimating,  and 
log  scaling. 

The  course  covers  one  term's  work  of  four  hours  a  week ; 
two  hours  of  recitation  and  two  hours  of  field  work. 

The  text  books  are  as  follows : 
"Farm  Forestry,"  by  J.  A.  Furgeson. 
"The  Woodsmen's  Handbook,"  Bulletin  No.  36  U.  S. 
Forest  Service. 

FORESTRY 

Professor  Claxton. 

The  purpose  of  the  forestry  course  is  to  provide  instruc- 
tion in  forestry  suitable  to  the  needs  of  farmers  and  other 
owners  of  woodlands,  one  which  will  in  time  equip  boys  for 
service  in  Government,  State,  or  Private  employ. 

Until  the  organization  of  this  department  there  has  been 
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no  course  offered  in  the  South  to  boys  desiring  a  practical 
forestry  training. 

The  course  is  offered  to  boys  in  the  upper  Preparatory 
and  Collegiate  Departments.  It  will  cover  one  year  of  four 
terms,  each  term  being  made,  as  far  as  possible,  a  unit  in 
itself,  so  that  a  student  can  drop  out  at  the  end  of  any  term, 
if  necessary,  with  a  definite  knowledge  of  some  phase  of  the 
work. 

CURRICULUM 

First  Term  (Spring) 

Elements  of  Forestry :  A  class-room  course  supplement- 
ed by  field  excursions,  designed  to  show  the  studen..  the  fun- 
damental needs  and  purposes  of  forestry,  the  relation  of 
forests  to  water  resources,  the  effects  of  forest  destruction, 
the  benefits  to  a  community  in  keeping  forests  in  a  productive 
condition,  etc. 

Elementary  Field  Surveying  and  Timber  Estimating: 
Designed  to  train  the  student  in  making  simple  land  surveys 
with  a  compass,  Abney  level,  etc.,  and  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  methods  of  determining  the  amount  of  timber  in  a  wood 
lot. 

Forest  Botany :  A  course  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  different  trees  occurring  in  the  forest,  their  distinguishing 
characteristics  and  economic  value. 

Second  Term  (Summer) 

Timber  Cruising  and  Mapping:  A  practical  course  to 
train  the  student  in  determining  the  amount  of  standing  tim- 
ber on  a  tract,  to  appraise  its  value,  and  record  the  informa- 
tion on  a  map. 

Forest  improvements :  A  course  in  the  field  in  the  con- 
struction of  trails,  telephone  lines,  logging  roads,  fire  lines, 
marking  timber  to  be  removed,  etc. 

Logging  and  Scaling:  A  course  in  the  methods  of  log- 
ging and  measuring  the  volume  of  logs. 
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Third  Tkrm  (Fall) 

natural  reproduction,  the  makL  of  h        ^  aS  to  Secure 
stand,  aud  practical  refore^a /i0n  gS  '°  impr°Ve  "* 

Forest  Protection:     With  sne-;*!  „      t.    ■ 
tical  methods  of  protecting  f       ? ,     phaSls  0n  the  Po- 
tions of  insects.     P™"""8  a  forest  f™m  fire  and  depreda- 

Fourth  Term  (Winter) 

peciS^^rt!  th"e  s"tetinS/r°dUCtS:    A  --  es- 

Elementa^Un    ^  ^T  £«"  —^ 
quaint  the  students  with  Z j  °UrSe  des«ned  f°  *> 

**  land  laws'w^ £  ~  tSTt"-  f 

of  property,  contracts   etc  reterence  to  titles,  transfer 

*2sL££s£e  „t:°fT  rrh  the  — *  - 

«*-*  also  the  infla^X^  ^  ^ 
INDUSTRIAL  WORK 

featir^f  Ztet*:  tT^  *  *»  **« 
fen  piece  of  work  Yn7th  ec»d  ^  f  "T7  °f  a 
fee  under  skilled  supervision  until  ,  ,"dePende»«  P™c- 

pf  hand  and  practical  Sc^    ™    7?^'  ** 
industrial  lines  is  alrMrfv  „/*      /      OMained.     Instruction  in 
iSoience,  in  Hc^^^T/l  ^ricuto"-  in  Domestic 
Ithese,  all  work  necessarv    0  k        '"  W°°dw°rki^    B^d« 
fhis  kind  is  done  ZZ    ,  a        P, '"  repair  an  ins"'tuti™  of 
ervision.     For  the  ol  'hemSe'VeS  Under  ski"^  »- 

™  with  a  fo  eman  and    S'     "t"*  3re  °^ni^  «*»  * 
k«on.    A  crew     alt  """?  J60"*"™1  and  Prarti«>  »- 
W  'S  a'S0  °rSan,"d  for  cleaning,  for  papering 
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and  for  glazing.   Plumbing  and  pipe-fitting  are  taught  by  a  man 
who  regularly  learned  his  trade  and  is  a  certified  mechanic 
The  girls  are  given  work  in  baking,  sewing,  laundering, 
and  other  household  industries. 

WOODWORKING 

Mr.  Koonce. 

Manual  Training  is  now  recognized  as  an  important  phase 
of  modern  education.  Such  training  is  valuable,  not  only 
because  it  develops  accuracy  of  hand  and  muscles,  but  also 
because  it  affords  opportunity  for  students  to  learn  mechan- 
ical trades.  The  work,  moreover,  is  carried  on  under  such 
practical  conditions  that  the  students,  while  receiving  their 
framing,  are  able  to  earn  money  toward  the  expenses  of  their 
education. 

The  University  has  a  woodworking  department  which  is 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  machinery,  all  protected  with 
safety  devices.  In  this  shop  a  student  can  learn  furniture  re- 
pairing, building  repairing,  the  repairing  of  farm  wagons, 
farm  machinery,  etc.,  the  construction  of  furniture,  and  the 
making  of  builders'  finishing  material. 

The  construction  work  about  the  University  is  carried  on 
under  the  direction  of  this  department,  and  the  students  take 
part  in  the  construction  of  buildings,  thus  becoming  (under 
expert  supervision)  familiar  with  the  work  of  practical  car- 
penters. The  institution  has  a  saw  mill,  and  it  is  possible  for 
the  students  to  have  experience  of  each  step  in  the  use  of 
lumber,  from  the  felling  of  the  trees  to  the  making  and  put- 
ting in  place  of  doors,  mouldings,  and  other  inside  finishing 
material. 

A  course  in  Mechanical  Drawing  is  offered  in  this  depart- 
ment. 
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ENGLISH 

Professor  Wise,  Professor  Danforth,  Miss  Townsend. 

ACADEMY 

First  Year — (a)  Higher  Grammar,  (b)  Rhetoric  (Nar- 
ration and  Description). 

Textbooks:  Kittredge  and  Farley,  Advanced  English 
Grammar;  Lamont,  English  Composition. 

Second  Year — (a)  Rhetoric  (Exposition  and  Argumenta- 
tion),    (b)  Classics. 

Textbooks :  Lamont,  English  Composition.  College  Re- 
quirements for  Study  (Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company). 

Third  Year — English  C.  (American  Literature). 

Textbook,  American  Literature,  by  Halleck. 

1.  Fall  Term — Through  the  study  of  Washington  Irving. 
Themes  and  summaries.  Required  readings  :  Franklin's  Au- 
tobiography. Selections  from  Irving's  Knickerbocker's  His- 
tory of  New  York,  and  The  Sketch  Book. 

2.  Winter  Term — From  Irving  to  Lowell.  Poetry  of 
this  period  (Page's  Chief  American  Poets),  Emerson's 
American  Scholar,  Compensation,  Self-Reliance.  Required 
reading:  Cooper's  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans  and  Haw- 
thorne's The  House  of  Seven  Gables,  and  selected  short 
stories. 

3.  Spring  Term — Lowell,  Holmes,  Poe,  Lanier,  later 
American  writers,  poetry  of  this  period,  selected  short  stories 
of  Poe,  selected  readings  from  later  writers. 

Fourth  Year — (Elective)  (a)  History  of  English  Liter- 
ature,    (b)  Classics. 

Textbooks :    Tappan,  England's  Literature. 
Note  : — All  Academy  classes  recite  daily. 

COLLEGE 

Freshman. — Three  hours  a  week.  Required  A.  B.  and 
B.  S.  courses.  Rhetoric  and  Composition  are  reviewed  and 
studied  more  intensively  than  was  possible  in  the  high  school 
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course.  By  means  of  daily  and  weekly  compositions  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  text  book  are  applied  and  the  student's  style  is 
developed.  Literary  appreciation  is  taught  by  the  study  of 
masterpieces. 

Textbooks:  Boynton,  Principles  of  Composition  (Ginn 
&  Co.)  ;  Woolley,  Handbook  of  Composition  (D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.)  ;  The  Atlantic  Classics  (The  Atlantic  Monthly  Co.)  ; 
Maxcy,  The  Brief. 

Sophomore. — Three  hours  a  week.  Required  A.  B.  and 
B.  S.  course.  A  survey  of  the  entire  field  of  English  litera- 
ture is  made  and  the  rise  and  decline  of  the  various  types  of 
literature  is  traced. 

Textbooks :  Young,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Eng- 
lish Literature  (Putnam)  ;  The  Cambridge  History  of  Eng- 
lish Literature  (Putnam)  for  reference  and  report;  the  Cen- 
tury Readings  in  English  Literature,  ed.  Cunliffe,  Pyre, 
Young  (The  Century  Co.). 

Junior. — Three  hours  a  week.  Elective  in  A.  B.  and 
B.  S.  course.  The  development  of  the  novel.  The  short 
story.     The  romantic  movement. 

Textbooks :  Cross,  Development  of  the  English  Novel 
(Macmillan)  ;  Phelps,  The  Advance  of  the  English  Novel 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)  ;  Baker,  the  Contemporary  Short  Story 
(D.  C.  Heath)  ;  Page,  British  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury (Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.). 

Senior. — Three  hours  a  week.  Elective  for  Juniors  and 
Seniors. 

Fall  Term — Chaucer,  Prologue,  Knight's  Tale,  Nun's 
Priest's  Tale. 

Winter  Term :  The  development  of  the  drama.  This 
course  covers  the  Elizabethan  period  to  the  close  of  the  thea- 
tres in  1642. 

Spring  Term:  Tennyson,  Browning,  a  chronological 
study  of  their  works. 
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LATIN 

Professor  Moore. 

Latin  is  an  important  factor  in  the  formation  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  a  good  preparation  for  the  study  of  the 
Romance  languages.  It  tends  to  a  liberal  culture  through  the 
intelligent  acquaintance  afforded  with  the  literature,  life,  and 
history  of  the  Romans.  Such  authors  are  studied  as  give  an 
insight  into  the  elegance,  power,  and  beauty  of  the  language, 
and  its  depth  and  richness  of  thought. 

Courses  A,  B,  C,  and  D  are  included  in  the  Academy, 
and  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  in  the  College. 

ACADEMY 

A.  A  thorough  drill  in  the  inflections,  conjugations,  and 
pronunciation  is  given,  and  all  the  elementary  forms  of  com- 
position are  taught  preparatory  to  the  study  of  Caesar. 
Stress  is  laid  on  the  quantity  of  the  vowels,  accentuation,  and 
the  derivation  of  English  words.  Recitations  daily  through- 
out the  year.  Pearson's  Essentials  (revised)  is  the  text  used. 
B.  The  work  will  consist  in  an  effort  to  acquire  the  ability 
to  translate  Caesar's  narrative,  to  turn  short  passages  of 
English  into  idiomatic  Latin,  to  master  the  ablative  absolute 
and  the  indirect  discourse,  with  the  other  most  common  gram- 
matical constructions.  The  geography  of  Italy  and  Gaul  is 
studied,  and  the  biography  of  the  distinguished  Romans  of 
Caesar's  time.     Recitations  daily  throughout  the  year. 

Books  used:  Harkness  and  Forbes'  Caesar's  Gallic  War; 
Harkness'  Complete  Grammar;  Pearson's  Latin  Composi- 
tion, Caesar. 

C.  Six  of  Cicero's  Orations  will  be  read,  the  syntax  and 
elements  of  style  will  be  studied,  with  Latin  Composition 
based  on  the  text.  The  geography  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
the  biographies  of  Roman  statesmen,  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  Republic  will  be  studied.  Recitations  daily  throughout 
the  year. 
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Books  used:  Harkness,  Maitland  and  Williams'  Nine 
Orations  of  Cicero;  Harkness'  Complete  Grammar;  Pear- 
son's Latin  Composition,  Cicero;  Ginn's  Classical  Atlas. 

D.  Six  books  of  Virgil's  Aeneid  are  read,  and  a  thor- 
ough study  in  quantity,  and  drill  in  scansion,  are  given  with 
the  translation.  A  careful  study  of  mythology  as  it  was  seen 
in  Virgil's  time,  of  the  social  customs  of  the  Romans,  of  the 
biographies  of  prominent  men  contemporary  with  Virgil,  is 
made,  and  the  study  of  the  grammar  is  continued.  Recita- 
tions daily  throughout  the  year. 

Books  used:  Frieze's  Virgil's  Aeneid  Complete  (re- 
vised); Smith's  Classical  Dictionary;  Ginn's  Classical  Atlas. 

COLLEGE 

College  courses  are  open  to  those  only  who  have  com- 
pleted the  courses  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  Courses  I,  and  II  are 
required  for  those  who  elect  the  Latin  Course,  but  III  and 
IV  given  in  alternate  years,  are  open  to  those  who  have  com- 
pleted I  and  II. 

Freshman — I.  (1)  Livy,  Books  XXI,  and  XXII,  or 
selections  equivalent. 

(2)  Cicero's  De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia,  or  an  equal 
quantity  of  others  of  Cicero's  philosophical  works,  with 
special  attention  to  the  author's  thought  and  style,  and  the 
teachings  of  the  schools  of  philosophy  current  in  his  time. 

(3)  Horace's  Odes  and  Epodes,  with  the  study  of  metre 
and  scansion  throughout  the  term,  and  the  history  of  Latin 
Literature.     Three  hours  a  week. 

Books  used:  Burton's  Selections  from  Livy;  Moore's 
Cicero's  De  Senectute ;  Bender's  Roman  Literature ;  Price's 
Cicero's  De  Amicitia;  Smith's  Odes  and  Epodes  of  Horace. 

Sophomore — II.  (1)  The  Annals  of  Tacitus,  with  a 
careful  study  of  the  change  of  style  since  the  Augustan  Age, 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  Empire. 

(2)  Selected  Comedies  of  Plautus  or  Terence,  with  a 
study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  Roman  Comedy. 
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(3)  Pliny's  Letters,  with  a  further  study  of  the  private 
life  and  education  of  the  Romans.    Three  hours  a  week. 

Books  used :  Allen's  Annals  of  Tacitus  I-VI ;  Elmer's 
Captivi  of  Plautus;  Westcott's  Selections  from  Pliny's  Let- 
ters. 

Junior  or  Senior — III.   Elective.    Offered  for  1917-18. 

(1)  Horace's  Satires  and  Epistles,  including  the  Ars 
Poetica. 

(2)  The  Satires  of  Juvenal,  with  a  careful  study  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  Roman  Satire. 

(3)  Cicero's  Letters.  The  selections  will  illustrate  the 
political  history  of  the  period,  which  will  be  studied  in  detail. 
Three  hours  a  week. 

Prerequisites,  I  and  II. 

Books  used :  Lindsay's  Satires  of  Juvenal ;  Moore's  Sa- 
tires and  Epistles  of  Horace;  Klotz's  Epistolae  Selectae  of 
Cicero. 

Junior  or  Senior — IV.    Elective.    Offered  in  1918-19. 

(1)  Selections  from  Catullus  and  Tibullus  or  Proper- 
tius,  with  a  study  of  Roman  Elegy. 

(2)  Martial's  Epigrams,  with  a  study  of  the  place  and 
scope  of  the  epigram  in  literature. 

(3)  A  study  of  the  growth  of  the  Latin  language  as 
shown  by  a  study  of  selections  from  authors  of  the  different 
periods.    Three  hours  a  week. 

Prerequisites,  I  and  II. 

GREEK 

Professor  Moore. 

A  four-year  course  is  offered,  beginning  with  the  Fresh- 
man year.  The  study  of  Greek  has  inestimable  value  in  the 
formation  of  a  fluent  and  flexible  style ;  in  a  more  complete 
comprehension  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  English  language  ■ 
and  in  the  vast  world  of  ancient  life  and  literature  that  it  un- 
folds.     Constant    stress    is    laid    upon    the    language,    style, 
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thought  and  spirit  of  the  author  studied.  In  poetry,  the 
rhythmic  structure  of  verse  is  studied ;  and  comparative  phi- 
lology, etymology  and  synonomy  receive  due  attention. 

I.  Benner  and  Smyth's  Beginner's  Greek  Book,  with  se- 
lections of  easy  reading.  The  first  two  terms  of  the  year  are 
devoted  to  acquiring  a  vocabulary,  to  the  inflections  and  con- 
jugations and  to  composing  easy  sentences  embodying  all  the 
elements  of  syntax.  Drill,  both  oral  and  written,  is  required. 
In  the  third  term  the  Anabasis  is  begun. 

II.  Xenophon's  Anabasis  two  terms.     Short  lessons  in 
the  grammar  and  drill  in  composition  are  given  with  each  les- 
son.    Selections   from  Herodotus  are  read  the  third  term 
The  geography  of   Greece   and   of  Asia   Minor   is   studied 
throughout  the  year.    Three  hours  a  week. 

III.  Homer's  Iliad  in  first  and  second  terms,  and  selec- 
tions from  the  New  Testament  in  the  third  term.  Geography 
and  Mythology  as  required  for  the  full  understanding  of  the 
text.  Constant  drill  in  the  identification  of  dialectic  forms, 
and  turning  selected  passages  into  Attic  prose.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  scansion  and  the  laws  of  versification. 

IV.  (1)  Selections  from  Thucydides,  with  a  thorough 
study  of  the  history  of  the  period  treated.  (2)  Selections 
from  Lucian.  Three  of  his  dialogues  are  read,  and  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Attic  Style  are  noted,  and  a  history  of  Greek 
literature  is  read.  (3)  Plato's  Protagoras,  and  Aeschylus' 
Seven  Against  Thebes.    A  History  of  Greek  Art  is  read. 


HISTORY 

Miss  Buffum. 


The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  give  the  student  a 
knowledge  of  the  progress  and  development  of  mankind  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  Training  for  citizen- 
ship, and  the  development  of  breadth  of  view,  and  fair-mind- 
edness, are  constant  aims  in  each  course. 
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ACADEMY 

English  History.  —  Elective,  second  year.  Daily 
throughout  the  year.  A  general  study  of  the  whole  field  of 
English  History  is  made  with  especial  emphasis  upon  such  as- 
pects as  have  particular  effect  upon  American  history  and  life. 

Text:    Montgomery's  History  of  England. 

General  History. — Elective,  third  year.  Daily  through- 
out the  year.  A  general  survey  is  made  of  the  development 
of  Europe  and  of  existing  institutions  down  to  modern  times 
and  conditions. 

Text:    General  History,  by  Myers. 

American  History. — Required,  fourth  year.  Daily 
throughout  the  year.  The  course  is  designed  to  give  the 
student  a  better  understanding  of  courses  and  events  essen- 
tial to  the  evolution  of  present  conditions  and  will  include  in- 
dustrial, as  well  as  political  history.  It  is  intended  to  make 
the  course  helpful  to  those  who  will  teach  United  States 
History  in  the  elementary  schools. 

Text:  "History  and  Government  of  the  United  States," 
West. 

COLLEGE 

Freshman  Year. — Mediaeval  and  Modern  History. 
Required.  Three  hours  a  week.  This  course  gives  a  general 
survey  of  European  history  from  the  Teutonic  invasions  of 
the  Roman  Empire  down  to  the  present  time.  Those  condi- 
tions and  causes  which  led  up  to  the  war  of  1914  will  be 
stressed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  course.  Lectures,  collateral 
readings  and  research  papers  are  combined  with  study  of  the 
text. 

Text:    "The  History  of  Western  Europe,"  Robinson. 

Sophomore  Year. — English  History.  Elective.  Three 
hours  a  week.  A  general  survey  is  made  of  the  whole  field 
with  especial  attention  to  those  institutions  which  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  life  and  government  of  America.  Much 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  industrial  and  social  development 
of  the  people  and  the  commercial  expansion  of  England. 
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Lectures,  collateral  reading  and  research  papers  are  required 
as  well  as  study  of  the  text. 

Text:     Cheyney's  "Short  History  of  England." 

Junior  Year. — American  History.  Elective.  Three 
hours  a  week.  This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  knowl- 
edge of  those  movements  and  forces  which  have  left  their 
permanent  influence  on  our  national  character  and  institu- 
tions. While  the  textbook  is  constantly  used,  lectures  and 
collateral  readings  are  required.  A  thesis  is  required  each 
term. 

Texts:  "The  History  Foundation  of  American  Nation- 
ality," by  Greene;  "The  Development  of  American  Nation- 
ality," by  West. 

MATHEMATICS 

Professor  CrowdEr       Mr.  Bailey 
PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT 

Course  A. — First  Preparatory  Year.  Lyman's  High 
School  Arithmetic.  Daily,  first  half  of  the  year.  Milne's 
Standard  Algebra.    Daily  second  half  of  the  year. 

Course  B. — Second  Preparatory  Year.  Milne's  Standard 
Algebra.     Daily  throughout  the  year. 

Course  C. — Third  Preparatory  Year.  Wentworth  and 
Smith's  Plane  Geometry.    Daily  throughout  the  year. 

Course  D. — Fourth  Preparatory  Year.  Milne's  Standard 
Algebra  completed  and  reviewed.  Daily  first  half  of  the  year. 
Wentworth  and  Smith's  Solid  Geometry.  Daily  second  half 
of  the  year. 

COLLEGE  COURSE 

Required  for  admission  to  the  college  classes :  Courses 
A,  B,  C,  and  D  in  the  preparatory  department.  Students 
entering  without  solid  geometry  may  make  up  the  deficiency 
during  the  first  half  of  the  freshman  year. 

I. —  (a)  College  Algebra,  March  and  Ashton.  Three  hours 
during  the  first  half  of  the  freshman  year.     Prerequisite: 
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Courses  A,  B,  C,  and  D  in  the  Preparatory  department.    Re- 
quired for  all  degrees. 

(b)  Trigonometry,  Wells'  Complete  (Plane  and  Spher- 
ical). Three  hours  during  second  half  of  the  freshman  year. 
Prerequisite:   Mathematics  I.     (a)  Required  for  all  degrees. 

II. —  (a)  Plane  Surveying,  Wentworth.  Three  hours  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  sophomore  year.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics.  Required  of  boys  for  all  degrees;  elective 
for  girls.  Care  and  the  adjustment  of  the  compass,  transit 
and  the  level.  Leveling,  prolonging  straight  lines,  and  parti- 
tioning and  calculating  land  areas  are  required ;  also  mapping 
and  writing  of  descriptions  for  deeds. 

(b)  Analytics,  Ashton's  Plane  and  Solid.  Three  hours 
during  the  second  half  of  the  sophomore  year.  Prerequsite : 
Mathematics  I.    Required  for  all  degrees. 

III. — Calculus,  Love's  Differential  and  Integral.  Three 
hours  throughout  the  junior  year.  Prerequisite:  Mathemat- 
ics II.  Required  for  all  candidates  for  the  B.  S.  degree; 
elective  for  all  others. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Professor  Lewis. 

Aims — The  aim  of  the  department  of  Social  Science  is 
three-fold.  First,  to  enable  the  student  to  state  clearly  some 
of  the  social  problems  of  his  home  community,  his  state,  and 
country.  Second,  to  acquaint  him  with  similar  problems  and 
situations  and  efforts  which  have  been  made  toward  their 
control.  Third,  to  start  him  on  the  solution  of  some  concrete 
problems  or  group  of  problems  in  his  own  neighborhood. 

Sociology  IV — Senior  Year.  General  Sociology;  Fall 
and  Winter  terms.  Three  hours  per  week.  Textbook  with 
collateral  reading  and  reports  on  special  topics.  Textbooks : 
Ellwood's  Sociology  and  Modern  Social  Problems,  Ross's 
Foundations  of  Sociology. 

IV.  Problems  in  Sociology — Spring  term.  Three  hours 
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per  week.     Textbook:    Rowe's  Society,  Its  Origin  and  De- 
velopment. 

Rural  Sociology  —  Preparatory.  Fall,  Winter  and 
Spring  terms.  This  course  treats  of  rural  life  and  problems 
and  conditions  of  the  country.  The  work  is  made  concrete 
and  practical,  with  the  aim  to  have  the  student  become  a 
leader  in  social  progress  in  his  own  community.  Textbook: 
Cubberley's  Rural  Life  and  Education. 

EDUCATION 

Professor  Lewis. 

III.  Psychology. — Fall  and  Winter  terms.  Three  hours 
per  week.  An  introduction  to  modern  psychology.  The 
method  comprises  a  recitation  study  of  the  textbook,  intro- 
spective analysis  by  the  student  of  his  own  concrete  personal 
experiences,  and  assigned  library  readings.  Textbook :  Angell. 

III.  Ethics — Spring  term.  Three  hours  per  week.  In 
the  brief  course  given,  the  aim  is  to  study  the  origin,  develop- 
ment, nature  and  applications  of  right  and  wrong  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  individual  and  society  as  a  whole.  The  goal  is  to 
lead  the  student  to  see  that  "morality  is  made  possible  by  edu- 
cating men  to  see  their  own  interests  in  the  general  interests 
of  mankind."    Textbook :   Drake's  Problems  of  Conduct. 

IV.  (1)  School  Management — Fall  term.  Three  hours 
per  week.  This  course  includes  school  management  and  class- 
room problems.  The  work  is  based  on  textbooks,  assigned 
readings,  class  discussions  and  observation.  Textbooks :  Bag- 
ley's  Schoolroom  Management,  and  O'Shea's  Everyday  Prob- 
lems in  Teaching. 

IV.  (2)  School  Administration — Winter  term.  Three 
hours  per  week.  Topics  like  the  following  are  discussed: 
Course  of  study,  teacher's  meetings,  school  equipment,  teach- 
er's qualifications,  high  school  methods,  etc.  Textbook:  Col- 
grove's  The  Teacher  and  the  School. 
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IV.  Methods  and  Observation — Spring  Term.  Three 
hours  per  week.  General  and  special  method.  The  emphasis 
is  placed  on  .the  principles  of  instruction  and  high  school 
methods,  and  practice  in  teaching.  Textbook:  De  Garmo's 
Principles  of  Secondary  Education,  Book  II. 

III.  (a)  The  Principles  of  Teaching — A  General 
Study  of  the  Principles  of  Teaching  and  Discipline.  The  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  psychology  to  the  problem  of 
teaching.  Method  of  discipline.  Teaching  through  the  reci- 
tation.   First  half-year.    Three  hours. 

III.  (b)  The  History  of  Education — A  Rapid  Sur- 
vey of  Education  in  Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Modern  Times. 
Early  theories  of  education.  Education  in  various  significant 
periods,  as  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Rennaissance,  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  French  Revolution,  the  nineteenth  century.  Impor- 
tant educational  movements.  The  chief  educational  reform- 
ers, and  the  obligation  of  modern  education  to  them.  Present 
tendencies  in  education.     Second  half-year.    Three  hours. 

IV.  (a)  Secondary  Education — The  Teaching  of  the 
Adolescent.  The  peculiar  physical,  intellectual,  moral  and 
social  characteristics  of  the  adolescent,  and  the  adaptation 
of  high  school  courses  and  methods  of  teaching  to  his  needs. 
First  half-year.     Three  hours. 

IV.  (b)  Secondary  Education — The  High  School,  Its 
History,  Purposes,  Functions,  and  Organization,  The  History 
of  Secondary  Education.  The  purposes  to  be  achieved  by 
secondary  education.  The  study  of  important  modern  expe- 
riments in  secondary  education.  A  comparative  study  of  the 
secondary  school  systems  of  various  countries.  Local  prob- 
lems in  secondary  education.    Second  half-year.  Three  hours. 

COURSE  FOR  RURAL  TEACHERS 

Elementary  Psychology — Fall  term.  The  aim  is  to 
present  a  general  view  of  mental  processes  as  a  basis  for  the 
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study  of  methods  of  teaching.     Textbook:    Colvin  and  Bag- 
ley's  Human  Behavior. 

Classroom  Management — Winter  term.  The  work 
consists  of  the  study  and  class  discussion  of  the  topics  as 
found  in  the  textbook,  supplemented  by  observation  in  the 
primary  and  grammar  grades.  Textbook:  Bagley's  Class- 
room Management. 

School  Problems — Spring  term.  Textbook  work,  class 
discussion  and  observation.  Textbook:  O'Shea's  Everyday 
Problems  in  Teaching. 

Method  and  Observation — Fall,  Winter  and  Spring 
terms.  This  course  includes  special  methods  in  the  common 
school  subjects  in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades,  supple- 
mented by  observation  in  the  classroom.  Textbooks :  Mc- 
Murry's  Special  Method,  Kendall  and  Mirick's  How  to  Teach 
the  Fundamental  Subjects. 

ECONOMICS  AND  CIVICS 

Professor  Fowler 

ECONOMICS 

(1)  Economic  Principles — The  first  half  of  the  year 
will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  economic  principles,  viz :  Ele- 
ments of  Value  and  Price ;  Usance  and  Rent ;  Valuable  Hu- 
man Services,  and  Wages  ;  Time- Value  and  Interest ;  Enter- 
prise and  Profit ;  and  Dynamic  Changes  in  Economic  Society. 

(2)  Modern  Economic  Probsems — During  the  second 
half  of  the  year  modern  economic  problems  will  be  taken  up 
for  study ;  such  as,  Banking  and  Insurance,  Problems  of  the 
Wage  System,  and  Problems  of  Industrial  Organization.  All 
through  the  course  attention  will  be  given  to  the  discussion 
of  practical  economics,  dealing  with  the  economic  questions 
that  confront  citizens  of  this  particular  region. 

Fetter's  Economics  in  two  volumes  will  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  this  work,  supplemented  by  informal  lectures,  discussions 
and  reports  by  members  of  the  class. 
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CIVICS 

The  first  term  in  this  course  will  be  devoted  to  the  study 
of  the  general  principles  of  the  subject. 

The  work  for  the  second  term  will  be  the  study  of  the 
Law-making  department  of  our  government.  Both  a  Senate 
and  a  House  of  Representatives  will  be  organized  among  the 
members  of  the  class  and  bills  will  be  drawn  and  put  through 
the  ordinary  procedure  necessary  in  our  form  of  government 
before  becoming  a  law. 

The  third  term  will  be  used  in  the  study  of  citizenship 
with  stress  placed  upon  the  duty  and  privilege  of  voting  in 
a  democratic  form  of  government,  and  upon  obedience  to  law. 

FRENCH 

Madame  Eppinger. 

First  Year — Three  hours  through  the  year.  Distinct 
French  pronunciation,  grammar.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  inflection  of  nouns  and  adjectives,  the  correct  use  of 
all  pronouns,  of  moods  and  tenses  of  all  verbs,  regular  and 
irregular,  and  the  more  common  idiomatic  phrases.  Reading 
of  about  300  duodecimo  pages  of  prose,  which  may  be  chosen 
from  any  of  the  following  books :  Daudet's  short  stories, 
Mairet's  "La  Tache  du  petit  Pierre,"  Halevy's  "L'Abbe  Con- 
stants,"  and  others.     Conversation. 

Texts :    Fraser  and  Squair's  large  revised  grammar. 

Second  Year — Three  hours  through  the  year.  Grammar 
and  composition  continued.  Reading  from  600  to  700  pages 
of  classical  and  modern  French ;  outline  of  French  literature 
from  the  origin  down  to  recent  times ;  conversation. 

Texts :  Fraser  and  Squair's  large  grammar ;  reading 
from  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,  Dumas,  Hugo,  Voltaire, 
Duval's  "Historie  de  la  litterature  francaise." 

For  students  who  have  had  course  I,  or  who  have  entered 
with  two  units  in  French. 
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GERMAN 

Madame  Eppinger. 


First  Year — Three -hours  throughout  the  year.  Distinct 
German  pronunciation,  grammar,  prose  composition,  exercise 
in  speaking,  reading  of  200  to  300  duodecimo  pages,  conver- 
sation. 

Texts :  Bacon's  New  Revised  Grammar ;  stories  of 
Storm,  Heyse,  Gerstaecker,  and  others. 

Second  Year — Three  hours  through  the  year.  More  ad- 
vanced grammar ;  reading  of  more  advanced  prose  and  verse 
selected  from  different  authors,  such  as  Goethe,  Lessing, 
Schiller,  and  others ;  conversation.  For  students  who  have 
had  Course  I,  or  who  have  entered  with  two  units  in  German. 

Third  Year — Three  hours  through  the  year.  Drill  on 
syntax  and  idioms ;  advanced  prose  composition ;  selections 
from  the  novelists  and  essayists  of  the  Nineteenth  century; 
recent  and  contemporary  German  literature;  outline  of  the 
history  of  German  literature. 

(a)  Development  of  German  literature  from  early  times 
to  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

(b)  From  the  Middle  Ages  to  modern  times. 
Reference  books  :  Kluge's  "Deutsche  Literaturgeschichte," 

Thomas's  "Anthology,"  Mueller's  "German  Classics." 

For  students  who  have  had  Course  II  or  who  entered  with 
3  units  in  German. 


SPANISH 

Mr.  Carbajosa. 

Spanish  I — Elementary  Spanish — The  fundamental 
principles  of  Spanish,  with  abundant  practice  in  conversation. 
From  the  beginning  students  are  taught  the  Castilian  pro- 
nunciation. Later,  however,  they  are  made  acquainted  with 
the  departures  from  that  pronunciation  which  are  in  com- 
mon use  in  many  parts  of  Spain,  and  in  Spanish  America. 
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Grammar ;  class  readings ;  private  reading  of  modern  stories. 
Texts :  Espinosa  and  Allen's  Spanish  Grammar,  Berlitz's 
Spanish  Method,  Turrell's  Spanish  Reader,  and  Nelson's 
"The  Spanish  American  Reader."    Three  hours  a  week. 

Spanish  II — Composition ;  class  room  readings ;  gram- 
mar completed.  Becquer's  Legends,  Tales  and  Poems ;  Car- 
ter and  Malloy's  Cuentas  Castellanos,  and  Valera's  "Pepita 
Jimenez."    Three  hours  a  week. 

Spanish  History — (This  course  was  given  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1917).  Martin  S.  Hume's  "The  Spanish  People;" 
Parmele's  "The  Short  History  of  Spain." 

ORATORY 

Miss  Bratland. 

A  practical  course  in  oratory  designed  to  give  the  student 
facility  in  public  speaking  and  expression. 

First  and  Second  terms. — Commock's  Choice  Readings. 
Study  of  technique  and  physical  control.  Memorizing.  Col- 
lateral reading.  Study  of  Interpretation.  Study  of  Plays. 
Daily. 

Third  term. — Robinson's  Effective  Public  Speaking. 
Study  of  Orations.  Argumentation.  Study  of  Plays.  Speech 
and  oration  writing.  Individual  presentation  before  class  and 
entire  school  throughout  each  term. 

BIBLE 

Two  courses  are  offered  in  Bible,  a  preparatory  course 
and  a  college  course,  each  covering  one  year's  work. 

In  these  courses  we  not  only  study  the  text  of  the  Bible 
as  a  historical  record,  but  we  also  emphasize  the  idea  of  the 
Bible  as  English  literature.  We  try  to  lead  the  student  into 
an  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  its  poetry,  the  powerful 
emotional  appeal  of  its  dramatic  passages,  and  the  enthralling 
interest  of  its  narration ;  and  we  remind  him  of  the  profound 
influence  which  the  Bible  has  had  upon  other  English  literary 
works  and  upon  the  life  of  man. 
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INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

(Carnegie  Foundation) 

(1917)  Professor  Carl  L.  W.  Meyer,  A.  M. 

(Offered  only  in  the  summer  term.) 

This  covers  the  various  contributions  to  our  present  civili- 
zation by  the  civilized  nations  from  the  earliest  times  down 
to  our  present  day.  It  includes  the  presentation  of  the  ele- 
ments of  international  law,  and  treats  of  the  relations  of 
nations  to  each  other  both  in  time  of  peace  and  in  time  of  war. 
The  course  consists  of  lectures,  class  work  and  supplementary 
reading,  together  with  a  thesis  on  some  international  ques- 
tion. Each  year  one  or  more  specialists  are  secured  to  con- 
duct this  course. 

COMMERCIAL  STUDIES 

Mr.  Brite,  Principal 

Miss  Wells        Mr.  Donegan 

Mr.  Liter      Mr.  Kincaid 

There  is  now  an  active  demand  for  practical  business  edu- 
cation. Competent  penmen,  typists,  secretaries,  stenographers 
and  bookkeepers  not  only  command  high  salaries,  but  are 
placed  in  positions  of  trust  and  honor  that  act  as  stepping 
stones  to  higher  business  or  professional  life. 

Practical  courses  are  offered  in  Business  Correspondence, 
Penmanship,  Touch  Typewriting,  Shorthand,  Bookkeeping, 
Salesmanship,  Commercial  Law,  Rapid  Calculation,  and 
allied  branches,  at  about  half  the  cost  of  such  courses  in  bus- 
iness colleges  located  in  cities. 

Double-entry  Bookkeeping,  including  practical,  modern 
methods  of  Office  Practice,  is  taught.  Students  who  have 
completed  this  course  satisfactorily,  and  who  wish  to  take  a 
more  advanced  course  in  Auditing  and  Accounting  may  do  so. 

Typewriting  students  are  expected  to  reach  a  speed  of  50 
words  a  minute.     Those  completing  the  Shorthand  course 
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must  be  able  to  take  dictation  at  the  rate  of  100  words  a  min- 
ute, and  transcribe  them,  neatly  and  correctly,  at  the  rate  of 
25  words  a  minute. 

In  Business  Correspondence  pupils  are  taught  how  to 
write  clear,  neat  letters,  courteous  and  expressive,  and  to  write 
the  various  business  forms  of  every-day  use. 

Diplomas  are  given  to  students  after  they  have  completed 
satisfactorily  the  course  in  Bookkeeping  or  Stenography,  to- 
gether with  such  literary  subjects  as  are  necessary  to  make 
a  well-rounded  business  education.  The  literary  subjects  are 
free  to  commercial  students. 

Penmanship  is  free  to  all  students  in  all  departments. 

COMMERCIAL  LAW 

This  work  deals  in  a  general  way  with  the  subjects  of 
Contracts,  Negotiable  Instruments,  Guaranty  and  Suretyship, 
Interest  and  Usury,  Sale  of  Personal  Property,  Bailments, 
Agency,  Partnership,  Corporations,  Joint  Stock  Companies, 
Insurance,  and  Real  Estate  Law,  and  it  is  intended  to  give  the 
students  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  each. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  various  legal  forms  in 
common  use,  and  the  student  must  be  able  to  write  any  ordi- 
nary form  offhand  before  completing  the  subject. 

Texts — Lyon's  Commercial  Law  and  Parson's  Business 
Laws,  Supplemented  by  lectures — 3  hours. 

TUITION  RATES  EFFECTIVE  SEPTEMBER  3,  1917 

Bookkeeping  or  Shorthand, 

For  a  term  of  twelve  weeks $12.00 

Both  for  a  term  of  twelve  weeks 24.00 

Typewriting, 

For  a  term  of  twelve  weeks 5.00 

Farm  Accounts, 

For  a  term  of  twelve  weeks 2.00 

Typewriting  and  all  other  commercial  and  literary  subjects 
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taught  in  the  University  are  free  with  a  course  in  Bookkeeping 
and  Shorthand. 

For  full  information  concerning  the  Commercial  Department, 
write  to  Paul  E.  Brite, 

Principal  Commercial  Department. 

PREPARATORY  STUDIES 

(Not  elsewhere  described) 

Physiography. — Maury-Simonds  Physical  Geography ; 
an  elementary  course ;  first  half  of  first  preparatory  year. 
Many  points,  especially  in  stratification  and  erosion,  can  be 
advantageously  studied  and  illustrated  in  the  surrounding 
mountains. 

Commercial  Geography. — Textbook,  "Commerce  and 
Industry,"  by  J.  Russell  Smith.  Second  half  of  first  prepara- 
tory year. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

Miss  Theo  Manning,  Director. 
Prof.  A.  Vernon  McFee,  Miss  Genevieve  Thurlow. 

In  our  music  school  we  endeavor  to  give  the  student  a 
thorough,  intelligent  and  artistic  comprehension  of  the  art. 
On  the  pianoforte  special  and  continued  study  of  tone  quality 
is  made.  With  the  scales,  equality  of  minor  and  major  is 
insisted  upon ;  and  a  mental  grasp  of  the  scales  precedes  and 
accompanies  the  technical  practice.  The  foundation  touch 
used  is  the  pressure  legato.  Phrasing  is  taught  from  first 
to  last. 

To  the  pianoforte  student  we  teach  that  trained  muscles 
are  essential  to  a  musician  only  as  obedient  servants  to  a 
trained  mind.  Thought  must  accompany  all  action  of  the 
fingers. 

We  offer  to  the  pianoforte  student  Conservatory  Course 
"A"  for  a  degree,  Conservatory  Course  "B"  for  a  diploma, 
and  a  Teacher's  Course.    We  also  offer  a  three  years'  course 
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in  Vocal  Music  and  a  Course  in  Public  School  Music.  Cer- 
tificates are  given  for  these  courses. 

All  students  are  required  to  study  Musical  Theory  and 
the  literary  subjects  belonging  to  the  course  which  they  may 
select.  We  desire  that  our  students  be  broadly  educated, 
fitted  to  meet  the  problems  of  life,  commanding  respect  as 
scholarly  musicians. 

For  those  who  wish  to  study  Pipe  Organ  preparatory  lec- 
tures are  given,  followed  by  practical  lessons  on  the  pipe 
organ  in  Middlesborough. 

MUSICAL  THEORY 

The  study  of  Musical  Theory  is  essential.  One  cannot 
become  an  intelligent  musician  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
material  with  which  the  composer  builds.  A  practical  study 
of  this  subject  establishes  the  musician  on  a  solid  foundation, 
gives  him  an  intelligent  "bird's  eye  view"  of  musical  compo- 
sition, enables  him  to  grasp  details  by  combination  rather  than 
by  items,  and  qualifies  him  to  translate  the  beautiful  in  music. 

TEACHERS'  COURSE 

The  Teachers'  Course  has  been  established  to  meet  the 
growing  desire  of  students  for  thorough,  practical  and  "up-to- 
date"  preparation  for  the  teaching  of  music. 

VIOLIN 

Beginning  with  September,  1917,  Miss  Genevieve  Thur- 
low  will  offer  instruction  in  violin.  Miss  Thurlow  is  a  thor- 
oughly equipped  violinist,  a  student  of  John  Newman  Hizey. 

RECITALS 

In  the  first  part  of  the  school  year  Lecture  Recitals  of 
early  and  modern  classics  are  given.  By  the  middle  of  De- 
cember the  season  of  Student  Recitals  is  opened.  These  fort- 
nightly Recitals  continue  until  April. 
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PREPARATORY  REQUIREMENTS  IN  PIANO  AND  LIT- 

ERATURE  FOR  CONSERVATORY  COURSES 

A,  B,  AND  TEACHERS'  COURSE 

Piano,  four  years  study  of  technic,  tonality,  scale  forma- 
tion, phrasing  and  sight  reading. 

Three  units  of  English,  one  and  one-half  units  of  Algebra 
and  one  unit  of  U.  S.  History  are  prerequisites. 

CONSERVATORY  COURSE  A 
(For  Degree) 
First  Year — 

Technical  Work.  Scales. 

Stephen-Heller.  Transposition. 

Left-hand  Studies.  Arpeggio  Preparation. 

Bach  Preludes. 

Four  Solos  memorized. 
Harmony. 
French,  General  History,  Physics. 

Second  Year — 

Cramer  or  Clementi.  Scales  in  class. 

Kullak  Octaves.  Arpeggios. 

Bach-Fugues.  Ensemble  playing. 

Hymnology. 
Four  Solos  memorized. 
Harmony — Musical  Acoustics. 
French ;  English  Literature. 

Third  Year— 

Moschelles.  Arpeggios  in  class. 

Musical  Embellishments.  Accompaniments. 

Bach  Inventions.  Sight-Reading. 

Ensemble  playing. 
Church  Music. 
Five  Solos  memorized. 
Musical  form — Musical  History. 
American  Literature ;  European  History. 
French  or  German. 

Fourth  Year — 

Modern  Etudes.  Beethoven  Sonatas. 

Chopin  Etudes.  Chopin  Nocturnes. 

Bach  Inventions.  Three  Modern  Classics. 

One  Recital. 
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Counterpoint,  Analysation. 

English  History — French  or  German. 

Practical  Business  Methods. 

POST  GRADUATE  COURSE 

Fifth  Year — ■ 

Select  Studies  from  Five  Solos 

Joseffy  and  other  Analyzed  and 

Modern  Masters.  Memorized. 

Two  Eecitals. 
One  Year  Vocal  Music. 
Modern  Music  and  Musicians. 
History  of  the  Opera,  with  synopsis  of  five  leading 

Italian  and  Wagnerian  Operas. 
German  or  French. 
Eeading  for  Examination  thesis. 
Acoustics  (Helmholz)  The  Evolution  of  Music. 
Music  as  a  language. 

CONSERVATORY  COURSE  B 

(For  Diploma) 

First  Ytear — 

Technical  Work.  Scales. 

Stephen-Heller.  Transposition. 

Left-hand  Studies.  Arpeggio  Preparation. 

Three  Solos  memorized. 
French ;  General  History ;  Physics. 

Second  Year — 

Kullak  Octaves.  Scales  in  class. 

Bach  Preludes  and  Fugues.  Arpeggios. 

Cramer  or  Clementi.  Ensemble  playing. 

Hymnology. 
Four  Solos  memorized. 
Harmony;  Musical  Acoustics. 
European  History — English  Literature. 

Third  Year — 

Moschelles.  v  Arpeggios  in  class. 

Musical  Embellishments.  Accompaniments. 

Bach  Inventions.  Sight-reading. 

Ensemble  playing. 

Church  Music. 
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Four  Solos  memorized. 
Harmony ;  Analysation. 
English  History ;  American  Literature. 
Fourth  Yeab — 

Modern  Etudes.  Beethoven  Sonatas. 

Chopin  Etudes.  Chopin  Nocturnes. 

One  Recital.  Three  Modern  Classics. 

Musical  History. 
Practical  Business  Methods. 

TEACHERS'  COURSE 

First  Year — 

Technical  Work.  Scales. 

Stephen-Heller.  Transposition. 

Left-hand  Studies.  Arpeggio  Preparation. 

Three  Solos  memorized. 
Latin  ;  European  History  ;  Physics. 
Second  Year — 

Cramer.  Scales  in  class. 

Kullak  Octaves.  Arpeggios. 

Bach  Preludes.  Ensemble  playing. 

Hymnology. 
Four  Solos  memorized. 
Vocal  Music ;  Harmony. 
General  History. 
American  Literature. 
Third  Year — 

Moschelles.  Arpeggios  in  class. 

Musical  Embellishments.  Accompaniments. 

Bach  Inventions.  Sight-reading. 

Ensemble  playing. 
Church  Music. 
Ear-training. 
Four  Solos  memorized. 
Harmony ;  Analysation. 
English  History ;  English  Literature. 
Teachers  class  fall  and  winter  terms. 
Spring  term ;  Methods  in  class  and  chorus  work 
(with  practice). 
Fourth  Year — 

Modern  Etudes.  Beethoven  Sonatas. 

One  Recital.  Chopin  Nocturnes. 

Three  Modern  Classics. 
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Musical  History. 

Practical  Business  Methods. 
Three  pupils  under  supervision  of  Director. 
Fall    Term — Methods    of    teaching-   harmony,    arranging   pro- 
gram and  conducting  Eecitals  and  Concerts. 

Winter  Term — Class  teaching  under  Supervision  of  Director. 
Teachers'  class  in  the  Pedagogy  of  Music. 

Spring  Term — Keview  and   classification  of  the  work  under 
Teachers'  Course.     Essay.     Quizzes. 

VOCAL  COURSE 

Fibst  Year — 

Correct  Breathing. 

Tone  placement  and  quality. 

Enunciation  and  phrasing. 

Vocalises  of  Sieber  Concone  and  Vaccia 

Easy  Songs,  sacred  and  secular ;  Memorizing. 

Sight-reading. 

Piano  and  Harmony. 

Physics ;  French  or  German. 

Second  Year — 

Progressive  development  of  first  year's  work. 
Vocalises  of  Concone,  of  the  other  Italian  and  German  com- 
posers and  of  the  best  modern  composers. 
Six  Songs  memorized. 
Piano ;  Harmony. 

General  History ;  French  or  German. 
Social  Science. 

Third  Ytear — 

Progressive  development  of  first  and  second  year's  work. 
Vocalises  for  the  study  of  dramatic  expression. 
Study  of  the  opera  and  Oratorios. 

Continuance  of  the  vocalises  of  the  other  Italian  and  Ger- 
man Composers. 

Songs  of  the  best  modern  composers. 

Part  Singing. 

Interpretation. 

Musical  History  and  Analysis. 

American  Literature. 

Practical  Business  Methods. 
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Two  lessons  per  week  with  three  hours  daily  piano  practice 
is  the  requirement  for  students  in  Conservatory  Courses  A,  B,  and 
Teachers'  Course. 

Two  lessons  and  five  hours  study  per  week  in  all  studies 
classified  as  Musical  Theory  is  the  requirement  for  students  in 
all  Conservatory  Courses. 

For  the  unclassified  music  student,  two  hours  daily  practice 
with  two  lesson  periods  per  week  is  considered  a  major  subject, 
when  applicable  for  credit  on  preparatory  or  college  courses. 

VOCAL  MUSIC 

Professor  McFee. 

School  Music. — The  school  music  is  elective  in  the  pre- 
paratory department,  and  the  student  receives  full  credit  for 
the  year's  work. 

The  course  includes  the  study  of  the  elements  of  music 
and  singing.  The  student  is  given  the  advantage  of  studying 
elementary  Theory  of  Music  and  sight  singing. 

The  textbook  for  this  course  is :  The  Model  Music 
Course,  by  John  A.  Brookhoeven  and  A.  J.  Gantvoort,  the 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Readers. 

The  subject  is  divided  into  three  sections  and  requires  a 
full  year's  time  to.  complete.  The  fall  term  is  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  Fifth  Reader  and  the  study  of  the  formation  of 
the  major  and  minor  scales.  The  Winter  Term  includes  the 
work  of  the  Sixth  Reader,  and  the  study  of  four-part  sing- 
ing.    The  spring  term  is  devoted  to  the  four-part  singing. 

This  subject  should  be  carried  by  almost  all  students  in 
the  Preparatory  Department,  and  requires  three  hours  per 
week. 


Public  School  Music — Normal  Course. 


The  Normal  Course  in  public  school  music  is  conducted 
especially  for  those  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach. 
Rural  school  teachers  are  often  handicapped  in  their  work 
by  not  having  a  working  knowledge  of  music,  and  it  would  be 
advisable  for  all  who  are  intending  to  teach  to  take  this  work 


, 
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The  subject  requires  only  two  college  hours  per  week;  one 
hour  devoted  to  the  study  of  methods  and  plans  of  teaching 
and  the  other  to  the  study  of  Theory  of  Music.  The  text 
book  required  is:  Gantvoort's  Progressive  Course  in  Har- 
mony, Part  1. 

THEORY  OF  MUSIC 

This  course  is  open  to  all  who  are  not  in  the  regular  class 
work  in  other  departments  of  music.  The  year's  work  com- 
pletes the  study  of  Theory  of  Music,  Grades  One,  and  Two, 
one  hour  per  week.  Text  book,  Gantvoort's  Progressive 
Course  in  Harmony,  Part  1. 

VOICE 

The  voice  students  will  have  unusual  advantages  at  a  cost, 
that  is,  comparatively  speaking,  very  small.  The  time  re- 
quired for  this  will  be  two  thirty-minute  periods  a  week. 

Tone  placing,  tone  building,  correct  breathing,  enuncia- 
tion, and  intelligent  rendition  are  the  cardinal  points  of  in- 
struction in  this  course.  A  good  education  is  as  necessary 
to  the  singer  as  to  the  pianist ;  hence  this  course  includes 
Harmony,  Musical  History,  and  the  literary  subjects  as  out- 
lined. The  singer  finds  it  convenient  and  often  necessary  to 
know  how  to  play  his  own  accompaniment ;  to  this  end,  two 
years'  study  of  Piano  is  required  for  graduation  in  Vocal 
Music. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Classes  in  Musical  History  are  free  to  all  music  students. 

No  tuition  is  charged  for  literary  subjects  included  in 
Music  Courses. 

No  Music  students  are  admitted  for  less  than  one  term 
unless  by  special  arrangement  with  the  Director  of  the  Music 
Department. 

No  student  is  allowed  to  register  for  one  lesson  only  per 
week  except  by  special  arrangement  with  the  Director  of 
Music,  and  with  the  permission  of  the  Dean. 
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LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  UNIVERSITY 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 


The  Medical  Department  of  the  University,  consisting  of 
Lincoln  Memorial  Hospital,  and  a  Training  School  for 
Nurses,  is  located  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

From  year  to  year  the  equipment  of  the  Hospital  has 
been  steadily  increasing,  and  the  service  rendered  increas- 
ingly efficient.  The  pathological  laboratory  is  very  fully 
equipped  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the 
Institution.  A  competent  pathologist  is  in  constant  attend- 
ance, and  makes  diagnoses  not  only  for  the  patients  of  the 
Institution,  but,  at  the  request  of  their  physicians,  for  other 
patients  many  miles  away. 

Excellent  advantages  are  offered  young  women  to  'be- 
come professional  nurses.  Students  in  the  Training  School 
have  instruction  by  textbooks  and  lectures,  and  continued 
practice  in  caring  for  the  sick  and  injured  from  the  city,  the 
mines,  and  the  mountains.  This  department  constitutes  one 
of  the  choicest  activities  of  the  University,  and  it  is  winning 
the  regard  and  co-operation  of  the  citizens  of  Tennessee  and 
of  the  people  of  the  mountains  near  and  far. 

For  further  information  write 

George;  A.  Hubbkll,  Ph.  D.,  President, 

Cumberland  Gap,  Tennessee,  or 
J.  H.  MaunEy,  Superintendent,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
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THE  GRACE  NETTLETON  HOME 

SUSTAINED    BY    THE    GRACE    NETTLETON 
FOUNDATION  OF  LINCOLN  MEMO- 
RIAL UNIVERSITY 


The  Grace  Nettleton  Home,  founded  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Franklin  E.  Nettleton  as  a  memorial  to  their  daughter  Grace, 
is  an  institution  that  has  for  its  purpose  the  care  and  educa- 
tion of  needy  orphan  girls.  The  children  of  this  institution 
find  here  their  home  and  means  of  education. 

The  marvelous  spirit  of  Miss  Emily  Winters,  expressed 
throughout  the  years  of  devotion  to  this  work,  permeates  the 
whole  institution.  By  her  wisdom,  and  patience,  and  care 
she  fixed  its  standards  and  set  its  bounds.  The  fundamental 
idea  was  to  make  the  place  a  real  Christian  home, — not  simply 
an  orphanage. 

Several  years  ago  the  Trustees  of  the  Grace  Nettleton 
Home  felt  that  it  would  be  wise  to  place  it  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Lincoln  Memorial 
University.  Both  institutions  have  the  problem  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  Southern  Cumberlands  and  the 
purpose  of  fitting  them  for  useful  citizenship  and  for  an 
earnest  and  worthy  home  life.  The  funds,  however,  are  kept 
entirely  separate,  and  the  Grace  Nettleton  Foundation,  with 
gifts  from  time  to  time  made  for  the  Home,  maintains  that 
Institution. 

It  is  remarkable  how  much  good  a  small  gift  will  do  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  the  Grace  Nettleton  Home !  A 
generous  friend  can  find  no  better  way  to  serve  his  fellow 
beings  than  in  the  use  of  some  of  his  means  toward  its  main- 
tenance and  development. 
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ENROLLMENT  IN  LINCOLN  MEMORIAL 

UNIVERSITY 

1916-1917 


ENROLLMENT  IN  COLLEGE  DEPARTMENT 

Class  of  1917 

Bailey,  L.  G South  Carolina 

Baldwin,  James  W Tennessee 

Boston,  H.  T Tennessee 

Brown,  C.  B Tennessee 

Cadle,  Amy Tennessee 

Chance,  Malinda Virginia 

Clanton,  Allene   Georgia 

Douglas,  H.  S Kentucky 

Hall,  E,  G Tennessee 

Jones,  Fred    Tennessee 

Taylor,  W.  H Kentucky 

Walker,  M.  G Tennessee 

Class  of  1918 

Bales,  B.  B Tennessee 

Fortner,  Retha    Tennessee 

Jones,  Marguerite Tennessee 

Morgan,  H.  C Georgia 

White,  Edwin Tennessee 

Class  of  1919 

Bailey,  S.  H Tennessee 

Biggers,  B.  L North  Carolina 

Chesney,  Coke   South  Carolina 

Green,  Mary   Kentucky 

Karr,  Elizabeth   Kentucky 

Lambright,  Roger  H Mississippi 

Spratt,  Omer • North  Carolina 

Thomas,  Pelham   Alabama 

Thompson,  Myrtle Kentucky 

Yaden.  J.  L Georgia 

Class  of  1920 

Baldwin,  Alfred  W Tennessee 

Baldwin,  J.  C Tennessee 

Bales,  Joe  Tennessee 

Beaty,  Chalmus North  Carolina 

Byrd,  C.  N Tennessee 

Byrd,  Roy  E Tennessee 
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Campbell,  Grover   Tennessee 

Chesney,  Roy  South  Carolina 

Cope,  E.  A Tennessee 

Cope,  S.  W Tennessee 

Cozatt,  Nancy Kentucky 

Gibson,  Herbert  Virginia 

Grabeel,  Conrad Virginia 

Hale,  Banness  L Tennessee 

Hamilton,  Ethel   Tennessee 

Harding,   Priscilla  Virginia 

Liter,  Pollard Missouri 

McCrary,  Claris Tennessee 

Moneyhun,  Ross  J Tennessee 

Moore,  R.  E Tennessee 

Owsley,  Roy   Kentucky 

Rainwater.   Chester   Tennessee 

Rose,  E.  K Virginia 

Sheffield,  Neal  North  Carolina 

Smith,  W.  R Tennessee 

Thomas,  Joe  Tennessee 

Trent,  James  Luther Tennessee 

Wetherington,  T.  S Georgia 

Whiteaker,  Clyde   Tennessee 

SPECIAL 

Bolton,  Vernon   Tennessee 

Bolton,  Irene  Tennessee 

Brj'son,  Mrs.  W.  E Tennessee 

Carlisle,  Helen Indiana 

Carr,  Inez Tennessee 

Eppinger,  Madame   Tennessee 

Fowler,  Mrs.  E.  F Tennessee 

Fulton,  Mary Tennessee 

Galbreath,  Helen    Tennessee 

Gardner,  W.  L Georgia 

Green,  Virginia    Kentucky 

Hamilton,  Irene   Tennessee 

Hamilton,  Paul   Tennessee 

Jones,  Una  Tennessee 

Jones,  W.  I Tennessee 

Moore,  Ruth Tennessee 

Overton,  Otella   Tennessee 

Pfaff,  Estella   Ohio 

Poole,   Julia    Virginia 

Rice,  Herman Tennessee 

Wason,  Faith Indiana 

IRREGULAR 

Brite,  Paul  E Missouri 

Chance,  Beulah  K Tennessee 

Chance,  Rachel   Tennessee 

Bmncan,  Jama Tennessee 

Estep,  Nola Tennessee 

Gaddy,  Henry North  Carolina 
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Hall,  Edna Kentucky 

Parker,   Gladys    Tennessee 

Rector,  Maggie  May Tennessee 

Utley,  B.  C Tennessee 

SHORT  COURSE  IN  AGRICULTURE 

Bolden.  W.  H Tennessee 

Brogden,  F.  M Tennessee 

Brown,  E.  N '. Tennessee 

Bryant,  Henry Georgia 

Bryant,  Van North  Carolina 

Campbell,  C.  Russell   Tennessee 

Ellison,  Charles  D Tennessee 

Ferraez,  Nicholas   Mexico 

Fugate,  Hollis  H Tennessee 

Gordon,  Joseph  N Tennessee 

Grabeel,  Van  Virginia 

Greene,  Charles  J Tennessee 

Hawkins.  L.  C Tennessee 

Jordan,  C.  C Georgia 

McNeal,  Will  P Tennessee 

Promt,  Fred North  Carolina 

Winters,  R.  L Tennessee 

ENROLLMENT  IN  COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT 

Bradley,  Willie   Georgia 

Brewer,  W.  Bryant Georgia 

Carbajosa,  C.  C Spain 

Chambers,  O.  E Tennessee 

Chambers.  Shirley   Tennessee 

Clanton,  P/an  C Georgia 

Dalton,  Myrtle  Kentucky 

Dossett,  J.  Wier Tennessee 

Ferraez,  Felicia Mexico 

Heaton,  Edith Kentucky 

Hensley,  Hiram   Virginia 

Hensley,  John  B Kentucky 

Howell.  Greeley  R Virginia 

Jones,  Baxter   Virginia 

Jones.   Jesse   Kentucky 

Kincaid.  Joe Tennessee 

Liter,  Winfred   Missouri 

McKenzie,  Minnie   Tennessee 

McKinney.  Jack Kentucky 

Mason,  Walter Tennessee 

Morse.  C.  R Tennessee 

Newport,  Maurice  C Kentucky 

Pena,  Jose   Cuba 

Queener.  Millard Tennessee 

Rogers.  G.  R Georgia 

Rojas,  Ignacio Cuba 

Seale.  A.  T Virginia 

Sizemore,  Theo    Kentucky 

Shackelferd,  Millard Virginia 
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Van  Beber,  Edward Kentucky 

Walsh,  Thomas  C Tennessee 

Webber,  Ruth Tennessee 

Wooten,  A.  C North  Carolina 

ENROLLMENT  IN  PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT 

Adkins,  Jessie   Tennessee 

Adkins,  Mary Tennessee 

Adkins,  Joyce    Tennessee 

Allen,  Glenn  North  Carolina 

Allen,  Wilson North  Carolina 

Anderson,  H.  C Tennessee 

Anderson,  H.  E Tennessee 

Anderson,  Lee  O Tennessee 

Anderson,  W.  H Tennessee 

Anderson,  Reba Tennessee 

Arthur,  Phillip  Sydney  Kentucky 

Badgett,  Burwell    Tennessee 

Bailey,  Dan    Tennessee 

Bailey,  J.  P South  Carolina 

Baird,  Gladys  H Ohio 

Baker,  Mary Tennessee 

Beeler,  Clarence   Tennessee 

Bergren,   Elsie    Virginia 

Bergren.  Olive Virginia 

Berry,  William Virginia 

Blalock,  Russell  J Tennessee 

Bolton,  Clyde  Tennessee 

Bomar,  John Kentucky 

Boring,  B.  H Tennessee 

Bornwasser,  Charles    Kentucky 

Bowman,  J.  M Tennessee 

Branson,  Martha Tennessee 

Branson,  Mary Tennessee 

Brooks,   Dorsey   Tennessee 

Brooks,  Sherman   Tennessee 

Brooks,  S.  B Tennessee 

Brown,  C.  H Virginia 

Bullock,  John  M Kentucky 

Burchneld,  Virginia   Kentucky 

Burke,  Ada  M Tennessee 

Burkes,  Anne Tennessee 

Byrd,  C.  R Tennessee 

Byrd.  Lucile Tennessee 

Cadle,  Anna   Tennessee 

J  Cain,  Frank Virginia 

•  Campbell.  James  Prank   Tennessee 

Campbell,  Clarence Tennessee 

i  Campbell,   Ethel    Tennessee 

!  Carlisle,  Prances Indiana 

Carr,  Parke   Tennessee 

Chadwell,  W.  M Tennessee 

Chesnutt.  J.  H.   .» Tennessee 

Charlton,  Jessie    Tennessee 
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Clark,  Mary  Nell   Tennessee 

Clem,  Margaret  Alabama 

Clemenson,  John  E Ohio 

Cochran,  Robert Virginia 

Colgate,  Martha   Tennessee 

Colson,  David  G Virginia 

Colson.   Catherine    Virginia 

Contreras,  H.  H Texas 

Cowan,  N.  S Virginia 

Creech,  Tilf ord  Y Kentucky 

Crowder,  Donald Tennessee 

Cunningham,  H.  C Tennessee 

Dalton,  James  Mason   Tennessee 

Davey,  Mrs.  M.  E Ohio 

Davis,  Ellen  Tennessee 

Davis,  Roy Tennessee 

de  Cardenas,  Guilberto Cuba 

DeLong,  E.  C Michigan 

Dickinson,  Walter  B Virginia 

Dixon,  Roy   Kentucky 

Donegan,  R.  D Tennessee 

Dossett,  Charles  J Tennessee 

Duncan,  Cordia North  Carolina 

Dunn,  McKinley  E Kentucky 

Dunn,  South Kentucky 

Durham,  W.  F Kentucky 

Ellison,  Ernest  M Kentucky 

Eppinger,   Louise    Tennessee 

Essary,  Lucy   Tennessee 

Estep,   Dallard   Tennessee 

Everett,  Carl    Georgia 

Farmer,  Claricy    Tennessee 

Ferraez,  Fernando  Mexico 

Ferguson,  Lawrence North  Carolina 

For  bush,  Harvey  Kentucky 

Forbush,  Ralph' Kentucky 

Fox,  George  W Tennessee 

Frazier,  Stanley   Tennessee 

Friar,  Gracey Tennessee 

Fugate,  Lillian   Tennessee 

Fugate,  Mabel   Tennessee 

Fugate,  Mary  Bales  Tennessee 

Fugate,  Mary  Elizabeth   Tennessee 

Fugate,  Paul    Tennessee 

Gardner,  Leonard   Tennessee 

Gardner,  Walter  R Tennessee 

Gartner,  Charles  A Tennessee 

Gibson,  Annie Virginia 

Gibson,  Lee Tennessee 

Giles.   Ruth   Virginia 

Gish.  Edna Virginia 

Gordon,   Clarence    Tennessee 

Gordon.  Henrietta    Tennessee 

Gore,  Coleman  C Tennessee 

Gorman,  Austin Tennessee 
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Grabeel,  Claude   Virginia 

Grabeel,  Fitzhugh   Virginia 

Gregory,  Julian   Kentucky 

Gregory,  Mattie Tennessee 

Griffin,  A.  P Tennessee 

Hanson,  Bragg Virginia 

Harding,  A.  Gose Virginia 

Harmon,  Essie Tennessee 

Harmon,  Lorena   Tennessee 

Harmon,  Lucy  Tennessee 

Harper,  Vernon  G South.  Carolina 

Hayes,  Curtis Georgia 

Hayes,  Everett  E Kentucky 

Haynes,  Grant Tennessee 

Haynes,  Joseph  Tennessee 

Heck,  J.  J Tennessee 

Hensley,  William Kentucky 

Hilton,  Arnold Tennessee 

Hill,  Victor Tennessee 

Holt,  Pete Tennessee 

Homer,  Charles  S Pennsylvania 

Hooten,   Charles    Tennessee 

Hopkins,  Bertha    Virginia 

Hoskins,  Viola   Kentucky 

Howard,  Gladys  Kentucky 

Hudson,  Rebecca  Virginia 

Huff,  Trent Tennessee 

Humphrey,  Lucian  P Virginia 

Jellis,  Mildred   Tennessee 

Jennings,  Maude  S Tennessee 

Johnston,  Eugene North  Carolina 

Johnson,   George   Tennessee 

Johnston,  Brilla   Tennessee 

Johnston,  Mazie   Tennessee 

Johnston,  Neola • North  Carolina 

Jordan,  Millard Tennessee 

Keck,  Helen   Tennessee 

Ketron,  James Tennessee 

Kincaid,  Florence   Georgia 

Kincaid,  W.  0 Georgia 

King,  Arthur   Tennessee 

King,  Mary Tennessee 

Kingsmore,  Willyne  Alabama 

Kirby,  Cecil   Tennessee 

Rremer ,  Thomas  D Tennessee 

Kremer,  Will  F Tennessee 

Lambright,  Arthur  C Mississippi 

Leonard,  Dorsie Tennessee 

Lewis,  Chester  Kentucky 

Likovetz,  Andrew   Kentucky 

Linger,  Gipsie   Tennessee 

Lynch,  McKinley Tennessee 

McClure,  Homer   Georgia 

McCoy,  Maud North  Carolina 

McCottery,  Harvey   Florida 
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MeCrary,  Delia    Tennessee 

McElroy,  Housie   Virginia 

McElroy,  Ray   Virginia 

McHenry,  Landie    Kentucky 

Mclntyre,  Harvey   Kentucky 

McKenzie,  Bronce   Tennessee 

McKenzie,  Hobart Tennessee 

McKinney,  Hettie   Kentucky 

McNeeley,  William  Everett   Tennessee 

McNeil,  Paul  R Virginia 

Malcolm,  Edwin  M Tennessee 

Mallicoat,  Basil  B Tennessee 

Mason,  Ada Kentucky 

Mason,  Lillian   Tennessee 

Mason,  Philip Tennessee 

Meredith,  Delpha   Tennessee 

Middleton,  Ben Kentucky 

Mitchell,  Benton   Tennessee 

Mitchell,  Edwela Tennessee 

Mitchell,  Willis   Tennessee 

Montgomery,  B.  L Tennessee 

Morison,  Edith Tennessee 

Morison,  Stuart Tennessee 

Myers,  Harriet  W Kentucky 

Myers,  Lucile    Kentucky 

Mullins,  Charles Kentucky 

Nicholson,  Walter  L Kentucky 

Nevins,  C.  Russell   Virginia 

Newby,  Frank  J Tennessee 

Nicely.  Ada Tennessee 

Orr,  Will  A Tennessee 

Overton,  Grace  M Tennessee 

Palmer,  Mildred    Ohio 

Parker,  Marie   Tennessee 

Parkey,  Bessie Tennessee 

Parkey,  Joe  Virginia 

Parkey,  Jim   Tennessee 

Parsons,   Alice    Kentucky 

Patron,  Emi  lo   Mexico 

Patterson,  Hattie   Tennessee 

Patterson.  Jesse    Tennessee 

Patterson,   Nellie    Tennessee 

Pearson,  Tavia    Tennessee 

Petree.  Margaret  M Kentucky 

Piedra,  Mario   Cuba 

Ponce  de  Leon,  Candido   Cuba 

Poole.  Harold  L Virginia 

Powell,  Inez  Alabama 

Ray,  May   Virginia 

Rector,  Bessie    Tennessee 

Redmond.  Talmage    North  Carolina 

Rice,  Horace Tennessee 

Robertson,  William  M Tennessee 

Rogers,  Henry Tennessee 

Rogers,  Ina Tennessee 
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McElroy,  Eula  B Virginia 

Kose,  Herman    Tennessee 

Rose,  Maggie   Tennessee 

Rose,  William   Tennessee 

Rosenbaum,  Harold Virginia 

Rowell,  Wardlow South  Carolina 

Russell,  Charles Tennessee 

Sarlat,  Jose  Y Mexico 

Satterfields,  L.  R Tennessee 

Saxon,  Floyd  C Mississippi 

Sayre,  Willis  Virginia 

Sharp,  Fred   Tennessee 

Silcox,  Dewey   Tennessee 

Slemp,  J.  E Virginia 

Smith,   Cam    Tennessee 

Smith,  Corbin Kentucky 

Smith,  Ollie   Tennessee 

Smith,  A.  J Kentucky 

Spence,  Arley  N Tennessee 

Stone,  Hazel Tennessee 

Sutton,  Thomas  W Mississippi 

Teague,  Roscoe    Tennessee 

Thacker,  Walter  Tennessee 

Thomas,  Edward Tennessee 

Thomas,  Carson Tennessee 

Thomas,  Lawrence   Tennessee 

Thomas,  Maurice Kentucky 

Thompson,  August   Georgia 

Thompson,  Milton  Kemp Kentucky 

Tilly,  J.  J Virginia 

Toole,  Max Tennessee 

Traconis,  Agusto   Mexico 

Turner,  Francis Tennessee 

Vale,  Oscar  T Texas 

Van  Beber,  J.  K Tennessee 

Walden,  M.  K Tennessee 

Walker,  Estes Kentucky 

Walker,  Nellie  <S Kentucky 

Wallen,  Elmer  G Tennessee 

Watkin,  Harry  C Tennessee 

Welch,  Rachel   Tennessee 

West,  B.  S » North  Carolina 

White,  W.  David   Virginia 

Whiteaker,  Arthur   Tennessee 

Whitehead,  Emma   Tennessee 

Williams,  Rufus    Tennessee 

Withrow,  Jennie   Kentucky 

ENROLLMENT  IN  MUSIC  DEPARTMENT 

Baird,  Gladys Ohio 

Bales,  Addie Tennessee 

Bailey,  Dan  F Tennessee 

Beaty,  Chalmus  E North  Carolina 

Bergren,  Elsie Virginia 


J_ 
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Rose,  Earle  P Virginia 

Bergren,  Ollie Virginia 

Bolton,  Clyde Tennessee 

Bolton,   Irene   Tennessee 

Bolton,  Vernon   Tennessee 

Bradley.  Willie    Georgia 

Brewer,  W.  B Georgia 

Bullock,  John Kentucky 

Burchfield,  Virginia Kentucky 

Burke.  Ada Tennessee 

Carbajosa,  C.  C Spain 

Carlisle,  Helen Indiana 

Carr,  Inez  Tennessee 

Carr,  Parke Tennessee 

Chance,  Rachel   Tennessee 

Clark,  Marjr  Nell Tennessee 

Cozatt,  Nancy Kentucky 

Dalton,  Myrtle Kentucky 

Davey,  Mrs.  M.  E Ohio 

Donegan,  R.  D Tennessee 

Doolittle,  Anna  H Massachusetts 

Douglas,  Hubert Kentucky 

Ellison,  Ernest Kentucky 

Ellsworth,  Clarabelle   Illinois 

Ellsworth,  Gladys   Illinois 

Eppinger,  Louise    Tennessee 

Estep,  Nola Tennessee 

Ferraez,  Nicholas Mexico 

Forbush,  Harvey   Kentucky 

Forbush,  Ralph Kentucky 

Fugate,  Mabel   '. Tennessee 

Fugate,  Mary  B Tennessee 

Fugate,  Mary  E Tennessee 

Fulton,  Mary Tennessee 

Gibson,  Anna    Virginia 

Gordon,  Clarence   Tennessee 

Gordon,  Henrietta Tennessee 

Hall.  Edna Kentucky 

Hamilton,  Irene    Tennessee 

Hamilton,  Paul   Tennessee 

Hamilton,  Ruth Tennessee 

Harding,  Priscilla Virginia 

Harmon,  Essie Tennessee 

Harmon.  Lucy  Tennessee 

Haves,  Curtis Georgia 

Heaton,  Edith Kentucky 

Henderson,  Mrs.  Mabel Tennessee 

Homer.  Charles Pennsylvania 

Hoskins,  Sara Kentucky 

Hoskins,  Viola   Kentucky 

Howard,  Gladys Kentucky 

Humphrey.  Josephine Virginia 

Jones,  Una   Tennessee 

Karr,  Elizabeth   Kentucky 

Kincaid,  Florence Georgia 
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Kirby,  Hallie   Tennessee 

Kivette,   Charlotte    Tennessee 

Liter,  Winfred  B Missouri 

Malcolm,  Edwin    Tennessee 

McFee,  Mrs.  A.  Vernon Tennessee 

Moore,  Lily  Van Kentucky 

Moore,  Ruth Tennessee 

Morison,  Edith Tennessee 

Morse,  C.  R Tennessee 

Myers,  Harriet Kentucky 

Nicely,  Ada Tennessee 

Overton,  Allie   Tennessee 

Overton,  Grace Tennessee 

Overton,  Mossie Tennessee 

Overton,  Otella  Tennessee 

Owsley,  Roy   Kentucky 

Parsons,  Alice   Kentucky 

Parkey,   Thelma    Tennessee 

Ponce  de  Leon,  C Cuba 

Poole,  Julia Virginia 

Powell,  Inez  Alabama 

Rice,  Herman Tennessee 

Rice,  Lucile Kentucky 

Rose,  Earle  P Virginia 

Ross,  Charles Tennessee 

Ross,  Mrs.  Herbert  W Tennessee 

Rowell,  Wardlow South  Carolina 

Sharp,  Edna Tennessee 

Smith,  Ollie Tennessee 

Thomas,  Edward Tennessee 

Thomas,  Joe Tennessee 

Thomas,  J.  Pelham Alabama 

Thompson,  Myrtle Kentucky 

Vale,  Oscar Texas 

Walstrom,  Anna Kentucky 

Wason,  Faith Indiana 

Webber,  Ruth    Tennessee 

Williams,  Ruf us   Tennessee 

ENROLLMENT  IN  THE  ELLEN  M.  MYERS  SCHOOL 

Arnold,  Barnett  L Kentucky 

Arnold,  Fred Kentucky 

Arnold,  Bessie Kentucky 

Arnold,  Ethel  Kentucky 

Blanton,  Iola   Kentucky 

Blanton,  Eva Kentucky 

Blanton,  Jesse   Kentucky 

Baldwin,  Cress Tennessee 

Bales,  Burrell Tennessee 

Bales,  Leona Tennessee 

Bales,  Addie  Lee Tennessee 

Bergren,  Faith Virginia 

Bolton,  Ernest Tennessee 

Bolton,  Leslie Tennessee 
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Bolton,  Irene Tennessee 

Bolton,  Vernon   Tennessee 

Brooks,  William   Tennessee 

Burkes,  Charles Tennessee 

Bussell,  Mary Tennessee 

Bussell,  Pearl Tennessee 

Bussell,  Margaret Tennessee 

Bruce,  Albert Tennessee 

Brewster,  Jennie Tennessee 

Brewster,  Irene Tennessee 

Bullard,  Hazel Tennessee 

Burton,  Elmer   Kentucky 

Berry,  William Kentucky 

Byrd,  Guy  Tennessee 

Carr,  Inez Tennessee 

Carr,  Wade Tennessee 

Carr,  Earl Tennessee 

Carr,  Joe Tennessee 

Carr,  Albert  Tennessee 

Colgate,  Patricia Tennessee 

Colgate,  Josephine  Tennessee 

Collinsworth,  Claude  Tennessee 

Carroll,  Edith Tennessee 

Carroll.  Robert    Tennessee 

Carlisle,  Helen Indiana 

Cadle,  William Tennessee 

Cadle,  James   Tennessee 

Clark,  Mary   Tennessee 

Cain,  Frank Virginia 

Dyke,  Ludia Kentucky 

England,  Vergie Tennessee 

Edds,  Wheeler Tennessee 

Edds,  Hattie Tennessee 

Edds,  Lillie Tennessee 

Edds,  Ira Tennessee 

Edds.  Minnie   Tennessee 

Estes,  Mattie Tennessee 

Estes,'  William Tennessee 

Ellsworth,    Clarabelle    Illinois 

Ellsworth,  Gladys   Illinois 

Estes,  Ola   Tennessee 

Erwin,  Robert Tennessee 

Fletcher,  Irene   Tennessee 

Fletcher,  Maggie Tennessee 

Fletcher,  Mvrtle   Tennessee 

Fletcher.  Delia    Tennessee 

Fulton,  Hazel Tennessee 

Fulton.   Mary   Tennessee 

Fortner,  Clay Tennessee 

Frazier,  Jesse    Tennessee 

Farmer,   Cassie    Tennessee 

Fugate,   Lawrence    Tennessee 

Ferraez,  Anita    New  York 

Gray.  Vesta   Mexico 

Gray,   Dallv    Tennessee 
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Gully,  George Tennessee 

Gully,   Flora Tennessee 

Goins,   Paul   Kentucky 

Hurl,  Ethel Tennessee 

Hatfield,  Nannie   Tennessee 

Hensley,  Hazel  Kentucky 

Henslej',  Mabel Kentucky 

Haskew,  Evlyn    Tennessee 

Haskew,  Mattie Tennessee 

Haskew,  Carl   Tennessee 

Hogg,  Tant   Kentucky 

Hogg,  Willie  Kentucky 

Hogg,   John   Kentucky 

Hogg,  Edward   Kentucky 

Harber,  Matilda   Tennessee 

Harber,  Verna Tennessee 

Hurst,   Sarah    Kentucky 

Hooker,  Cloretta   Kentucky 

Hooker,    Delia    Kentucky 

Hamilton,  Irene   Tennessee 

Hamilton,  Paul Tennessee 

Howard,  Gladys Kentucky 

Johnston,  Fred   Tennessee 

Johnston,  Mamie    Tennessee 

Johnston,  Onza   Tennessee 

Johnson,  James Tennessee 

Johnson,  Clem Tennessee 

Johnson,  Minnie   Tennessee 

Johnson,  Mossie    Tennessee 

Johnson,  Maggie  Tennessee 

Johnson,  Ethel   Tennessee 

Johnson,  Walter Tennessee 

Jones,  Lee Tennessee 

Jones,  Pearl Virginia 

Kremer,  Jesse   Tennessee 

Kremer,  Collie Tennessee 

Kremer,  Clara  Tennessee 

Kremer,  Anna   Tennessee 

Ketron,  Mary Tennessee 

Ketron,  Maggie Tennessee 

Kirby,  Hubert   Tennessee 

Leonard,   Dorsie    Tennessee 

Lyne,   LeEoy  Kentucky 

Mason,  Dora Tennessee 

Mason,  Nannie    Tennessee 

Mason,  Bradley Tennessee 

Mason,  Ruth Tennessee 

Martin,  Helen Virginia 

Martin,  Anna  Bell Virginia 

Middleton,  Benjamin   Kentucky 

Moore,  Mary  Kentucky 

Myers,  Lucile   Kentucky 

Napier,  Ethel Tennessee 

Owen,  Edith   Kentucky 

Overton,  Otella Tennessee 
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Pendleton,  Jane    Tennessee 

Pendleton,   Dorris Tennessee 

Pendleton,   Edna   Tennessee 

Pendleton,  Edward    Tennessee 

Pendleton,  Eoy   Tennessee 

Partin,  Charles Kentucky 

Partin,  Van Kentucky 

Patterson,  Nelle    Tennessee 

Patterson,  Lillie   Tennessee 

Poole,  Julia   Tennessee 

Poore,  Alma Tennessee 

Poore,  Ralph   Tennessee 

Price,  Mary Kentucky 

Price,  Anjie Kentucky 

Quillen,  Marietta Kentucky 

Quillen,  Ruth   Kentucky 

Rice,  Myrtle  Tennessee 

Rice,  Wheeler Tennessee 

Rice,  Claude Tennessee 

Rice,  Ocie   Tennessee 

Rice,  Dora Tennessee 

Rice,  Eva Tennessee 

Rice,  Lillie   Tennessee 

Rice,  Floy  Mae Tennessee 

Rice,  Herbert Tennessee 

Rice,  Herman Tennessee 

Robbins,  Ethel Tennessee 

Robbins,  Lillie Tennessee 

Robbins,  Mary Tennessee 

Robbins,  Verda  Tennessee 

Ried,   Anna  Tennessee 

Ross,  Charles  Tennessee 

Rose,  Shelby Tennessee 

Rose,  Lucy   Tennessee 

Rector,  Georgia Tennessee 

Souleyret,  Hazel   Kentucky 

Souleyret,  Ruth Kentucky 

Standifer,  Campbell Tennessee 

Standif er,  Grady Tennessee 

Standifer,  Ellen    Tennessee 

Standifer,  Mary   Tennessee 

Standifer,  Floyd  Tennessee 

Standifer,  Maggie Tennessee 

Smith,  Joseph   Tennessee 

Smith,  Maxwell Tennessee 

Swain,  Marie   Tennessee 

Swain,  Chlorie Tennessee 

Slemp,  Robert    Virginia 

Shof ner,  Jeanette   Kentucky 

Shof ner,  Ada Kentucky 

Silvers,  Nannie Kentucky 

Sailor,  Anna Tennessee 

Turner,  Nannie    Kentucky 

Turner,  Polly Tennessee 

Thomas,  Carson   Tennessee 
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Thomas,  Lawrence Tennessee 

Underwood,  Fred   Tennessee 

White,  Grace  Estell Tennessee 

White,  Joseph  Frank Tennessee 

Witt,  Grace  Virginia 

Witt,  Paola   Virginia 

Williams,  Henry  Tennessee 

Williams,  Alice   Tennessee 

Williams,  Lizzie   Tennessee 

Williams,  Mattie Tennessee 

Williams,  Tipton Tennessee 

Williams,  Nellie Tennessee 

Dilloughby,  Frank  Tennessee 

OBSERVATIONS  CLASS  FOR  TEACHERS 

Arnold,   Bessie    Kentucky 

Brewster,   Irene    Tennessee 

Brown,  Leon   Tennessee 

Bryson,  Virginia Tennessee 

Dice,  Olive    Tennessee 

England,   Virgie    Tennessee 

Ferraez,   Anita    Mexico 

Ferry,  Maud Tennessee 

Ferry,  Pansy   Tennessee 

Martin,  Helen Virginia 

Robbins,  Verda   Tennessee 

Ross,  Herbert    Tennessee 

Enrollment  in  the  Nurses'  Training  School 

Class  of  1917 

Berry,  Alice  Louise  Sweetwater,  Tenn. 

Casey,  Ruhamah  Wakeman  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Chaney,  Augusta  Blanche Ooltewah,  Tenn. 

Helms,  Sallie  Virginia Blacksburg,  Va. 

Jump,  Effie  Lelya Washington  College,  Tenn. 

Lunsf ord,  Bessie  Lee Egan,  Tenn. 

Wade,  Stella  Belva Pennington  Gap,  Va. 

Class  of  1918 

Emerson,  Myrtle  Eva Greenville,  Tenn. 

Gamblin,  Geneva  Freeman Calhoun,  Tenn. 

Hackler,  Vera  Frances Etowah,  Tenn. 

Meek,  Mary  Catherine  Marion,  Va. 

Myers,  Flora  E Mosheim,  Tenn. 

Rector,  Grace  O Jacksboro,  Tenn. 

Saffold,  Mrs.  Emily  Hall Maryville,  Tenn. 

Class  of  1919 

Adams,  Alma Newton,  Miss. 

Baird,  Ollie Newcomb,  Tenn. 
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Bolton,  Lillian Barboursville,  Ky. 

Bradshaw,  Emma Elizabethton,  Tenn. 

Brown,  Maude  Lillian Lansing,  Tenn. 

Burris,  011a Kural  Retreat,  Va. 

Caldwell,  Mattie Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Coyt,  Emma  M Barboursville,  Ky. 

Ellis,  Nora Fountain  City,  Tenn. 

Estes,  Alice  Mae Columbia,  S.  C. 

Freels,  Lucy  Gibson  Harriman,  Tenn. 

Garrett,  Ida Lansing.  Tenn. 

Helms,  Mary  Lee  Blacksburg,  Va. 

Humphreys,  Mary  Alice Greenville,  Tenn. 

Noe,  Mrs.  Fannie Barboursville,  Ky. 

O'Rourke,  Hettie Jellico,  Tenn. 

Parks,  Mary  E Bockf ord,  Tenn. 

Southard,  Mrs.  Emma  Taylor Corbin,  Ky. 

Williams,  Lillian Stanton,  Tenn. 

Class  of  1920 

Britton,  Tommie Greenville,  Tenn. 

Harmon,  Pauline Maryville,  Tenn. 

Johnson,  Madge Burnsville,  N.  C. 

Miller,  Freddie Concord,  Tenn. 

Richards,  Ruth Jefferson  City,  Tenn. 


DEGREES  CONFERRED 

Miss  Allene  Lucile  Clanton  B.  S. 

Miss  Malinda  Victoria  Chance B.  S. 

Howard  Thomas  Boston  A.  B. 

William  H.  Taylor B.  S.  A. 

Fred  Allen  Jones B.  S. 

Lawrence  Gary  Bailey A.  B. 

Miss  Amy  Covey  Cadle A.  B. 

Hubert  S.  Douglas   Mus.  B. 

James  Napoleon  Crowder A.  M. 

James  Willis  Baldwin A.  B. 

Cecil  Bayard  Brown  A.  B. 

Ernest  Gatewood  Hall A.M. 

Milton  Green  Walker A.M. 

HONORARY  DEGREE  SCONFERRED 

William  Newton  Best,  F.  R.  S.  A.,  New  York  City Sc.  D. 

William  Frank  McCombs,  New  York  City LL.  D. 

Jacob  M.  Dickinson,  Chicago.  Illinois LL.  D. 

Theodore  Elijah  Burton,  New  York  City LL.  D. 

Harry  Henderson  Clark,  Knoxville,  Tenn LL.  D. 

Franklin  Chase  Rutan,  Chicago,  Illinois LL.  D. 

Marcus  M.  Marks,  New  York  City LL.  D. 

PREPARATORY  CERTIFICATES 

Harriet  Myers.  Delpha  Meredith. 
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Medical  Department 

When  our  Medical  Department  was  merged  with  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  and  our  local  work 
was  discontinued,  it  was  arranged  to  give  to  our  students  then 
already  enrolled  the  degree  of  M.  D.  when  and  as  these  students 
should  complete  their  work  in  any  standard  and  reputable  med- 
iacl  college.  The  following  students  were  certified  by  the  faculty 
of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Louisville,  and  on 
the  recommendation  of  this  faculty  received  the  degree  of  M.  D., 
June  9,  1917 : 

Ben  Gannaway  Allison  Gideon  W.  Stone 

Ballard  Columbus  Linch  Charles  Pharoah  Wilson 

GRADUATES  FROM  THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  NURSES 

Miss  Sallie  Virginia  Helms  Miss  Ruhamah  Wakeman  Casey 

Miss  Stella  Belva  Wade  Miss  Effie  Lelya  Jump 

Miss  Augusta  Blanche  Chaney  Miss  Bessie  Lee  Lunsford 
Miss  Alice  Louise  Berry 

CERTIFICATES  IN  COMMERCIAL  COURSES 

Bookkeeping 
W.  B.  Liter  Riley  Pendergraft 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting 
Albert  T.  Seale  Miss  Rebecca  Hudson  William  H.  Taylor 

ELLEN  MYERS  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATES 

Carr  Earl  Hamilton,  Paul  Souleyret,  Ruth 

Carr,  Joe  Mason,  Ruth  Turner,  Polly 

Fulton,  Mary  Rose,  Lucy  Slemp,  Robert 

CERTIFICATES  OF  SERVICES  AS  INTERNES 
Dr.  Herbert  Julian  Bolin  Dr.  James  Ellis  Carson 

SUMMARY  OF  ENROLLMENT 

College 56 

Preparatory 261 

Special 21 

Irregular 10 

Short  Course  in  Agriculture   17 

Commercial 33 

Ellen  Myers    193 

Music 97 

Observation  Class  for  Teachers   12 

Medical  College  Graduates 4 

Nurses  Training  School 38 

742 
Counted  twice   104 

Total  Number  Enrolled  638 
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GENERAL  INDEX 


Admission  to  Dormitories   24 

Administration,  Officers  of   10 

Agriculture 32,  33,  44-5"  1 

Agricultural  Courses 32,  33 

Aid  for  Students 24,  25 

Annual   Prizes    21 

Associations  and  Societies  20 

Athletics   20 

Auditorium  16 

Avery  Hall   16 

Barn.  Stock  and  Dairy   19 

Bible,  Courses  in 69 

Biologj-,  Courses  in   37,  38 

Board  of  Directors 5 

Board,  Cost,  Clubs   28 

Buildings  and   Grounds    15 

Calendars 3,  4 

Carnegie  Library 15 

Caves,  King  Solomon's,  Soldiers',  Sand 15 

Chemistry,  Courses  in 39,  40 

Civics,  Course'  in   67 

Classical   Course    31 

College  Entrance  Requirements   29 

Commercial   Course — Expenses   71 

Commercial  Department  and  Courses  in   70>-72 

Commercial  Law,  Course  in  71 

Conservatorv  of  Music — Building  and  Grounds 16 

"       "  Work  and  Courses  in 72-79 

Expenses 27-28 

"       "  Rules  and  Governing 73,78,79 

Cottages.  Teachers'  and  Students' 18,  19 

Creamery 19 

Courses  of  Study 30-34,  43,  74-77 

Dairy  and  Stock  Barns   19 

Degrees  and  Certificates  Conferred,  1917   96-97 

Degrees  and  Diplomas 34 

Directors,  Board  of   5 

Discipline 22.  23 

Domestic   Science   41-44 

Dormitories,  Admission  to  24 

Economics.  Course   in    66 

Education   64-6R 

Ellen  M.  Myers  Hall 17 

Endowment  Fund.  Trustees  of   5 

English,  Courses  in 55-56 
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Entrance  Requirements 29 

Enrollment,  1916-1917 82-96 

Ethics,  Course  in 64 

Executive  Committee  5 

Expenses,  Tuition,  Board,  Room 26-28 
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THE  NEW  STUDENT  BODY 

Notwithstanding  the  heavy 
losses  from  the  upper  college 
classes  due  to  enlistments  and  to 
the  selective  draft,  Lincoln  Me- 
morial University  has  opened 
with  the  largest  enrollment  in 
its  history.  Every  available 
room  in  our  dormitories  is  now 
occupied,  and  many  more  stud- 
ents are  seeking  admission.  It 
is  no  longer  possible  for  a  girl  to 
obtain  a  room,  and  the  boys'  dor- 
mitories are  filled  for  the  first 
time  since  the  opening  of  Grant- 
Lee  Hall,  the  new  dormitory. 

This  tremendous  influx  of  new 
students  in  the  preparatory  and 
freshman  years  is  strikingly  sig- 
nificant of  the  splendid  response 
of  the  young  men  and  women  of 
the  country,  not  immediately  in 
the  service  of  the  government, 
who'  wish  to  prepare  themselves 
for  active  duties  in  the  present 
world  struggle  and  for  the  re- 
sponsibilities which  will  face 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States 
when  the  war  has  ended.  The 
new  national  seriousness   is  re- 


flected in  the  student  body,  and 
more  students  than  ever  before 
are  making  far-reaching  life 
plans. 

An  analysis  of  the  registration 
of  the  students  reveals  many  in- 
teresting things.  Seventeen 
states  and  two  foreign  countries 
are  represented.  All  the  South- 
ern states  have  representatives 
among  the  students,  with  Ten- 
nessee contributing  forty  per 
cent  of  the  entire  number  and 
with  Kentucky  and  Virginia  pre- 
senting an  almost  equal  share  of 
thirty-three  per  cent.  Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Missouri,  New  York  and 
Rhode  Island  have  representa- 
tives on  the  campus.  Mexico 
and  Spain  have  given  us  some 
Spanish-speaking  people. 

Fifty-four  per  cent  of  the 
students  are  directly  affiliated 
with  some  church  and  an  addi- 
tional twenty-five  per  cent  have 
expressed  a  church  preference. 
The  denominations  represented 
are  Baptist,  Methodist,  Presby- 
terian, Episcopal,  Lutheran,' 
Christian,  Friends  and  Catholic. 
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NEW    FACULTY    MEMBERS 


Additions  have  been  made  to 
the  faculty  in  an  effort  to  better 
adapt  the  University  to  the  needs 
of  our  patrons.  New  depart- 
ments are  those  in  Oratory,  Vio- 
lin, and  Dietetics.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  been 
strengthened  and  extended 
to  include  Dairy  Husbandry. 
The  resources  of  this  wonderful 
Cumberland  region  should  be 
fully  developed  under  the  influ- 
ence and  guidance  of  Lincoln 
Memorial  University. 

Professor  Cyrus  G.  Phillips, 
the  head  of  our  Department  of 
Agriculture,  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Nebraska  State  University  and  a 
Master  of  Science  in  Agriculture 
from  Cornell  University.  He 
has  had  wide  and  successful  ex- 
perience in  teaching  agriculture. 
His  record  at  Moore's  Hill  Col- 
lege and  at  the  Arkansas  State 
Agricultural  School  at  Jonesboro 
shows  that  he  is  a  builder  and  an 
organizer.  He  has  taken  hold  of 
his  work  here  in  a  masterful 
way. 

Dr.  Lucia  E.  Dan  forth  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  from  Illinois  Wesley- 
an.  She  has  studied  a  year  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  a  year 
at  Oxford  University,  and  a  year 


on  the  continent  of  Europe.  She 
comes  to  us  from  WinonaCollege 
to  become  our  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish Literature. 

Professor  Warren  K.  Allen, 
our  Associate  Professor  in  Agri- 
culture and  Science,  is  a  B.  S.  in 
Dairy  Husbandry  of  Iowa 
State  College,  a  graduate  also  of 
Wisconsin  State  Normal.  Before 
coming  to  L.  M.  U.  he  was  Assist- 
ant Principal  of  the  High  School 
at  DePere,  Wisconsin. 

Lawrence  G.  Bailey,  A.  B.  of 
Lincoln  Memorial,  is  Registrar 
and  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
In  his  two-fold  duties  he  is  show- 
ing the  same  capacity  for  hard 
work  that  characterized  his  stu- 
dent life. 

Miss  Genevieve  B.  Thurlow, 
Instructor  in  Violin  and  Assistant 
in  Piano,  is  a  graduate  in  violin, 
harmony,  and  theory  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Music,  Ohio  University. 
She  has  had  experience  in  concert 
work  and  in  directing  orchestras. 
Miss  Thurlow  is  an  excellent  vio- 
lin soloist.  Her  violin  studies 
were  under  John  Newman  Hizey, 
a  violinist  of  fine  accomplish- 
ments and  long  European  exper- 
ience. 

Miss  Charlotte  Townsend,  A. 
B,  of    Bluffton  College  (Ohio)  is 
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DR.  LUCIA  E.  DANFORTH 


Instructor  in  English  in  the  Acad- 
emy. She  has  already  had  suc- 
cessful experience  as  a  teacher, 
and  had  during-  earlier  residence 
already  identified  herself  with 
the  interests  of  the  community. 

Miss  Clara  Bratland,  our  teach- 
er of  Oratory,  was  graduated  from 
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PROFESSOR  WARREN  K.  ALLEN 

the  School  of  Oratory  of  North- 
western University  in  1917.  She 
attended  the  class  lectures  of  Dr. 
Robert  McLean  Cummock,  and 
took  special  work  under  Julia 
Beth  Farrell  and  Isabelle  Love- 
dale.  She  studied  also  with  Theo- 
dore Turnquist   of  the   Auditor- 
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ium,     Lyceum    and   Chautauqua 
School,  Chicago. 

Miss  Malinda  Chance,  B.  S.  of 
Lincoln  Memorial,  is  assistant  in 
Domestic  Science  and  Dietitian 
for  the  Girls'  Dining  Hall.  The 
girls  are  fortunate  in  having  so 
efficient  a  manager  to  plan  their 
mea's. 

WAR    LESSONS   FOR  LINCOLN  ME- 
MORIAL 

The  changes  of  the  nation  and 
the  world  are  wonderful,  and  in 
common  with  all  other  interests 
of  life  education  is  profoundly 
affected  thereby.  With  all  of  the 
boasted  progress  in  society  and  in 
education  the  great  war  is  reveal- 
ing the  need  of  seriousness  and 
adaptability  which  will  require 
new  adjustments.  Here  and 
there  an  educator  has  seen  and 
known  the  needs  but  he  has 
not  had  the  courage  nor  in  most 
cases  the  power,  to  put  emphasis 
in  education  where  emphasis  fun- 
damentally belongs.  He  can  now 
do  things  which  were  one  year 
ago  absolutely  impossible.  The 
public  thought  in  education  is  al- 
ways conservative,  but  the  ur- 
gent call  for  physical  fitness  has 
made  an  appeal  which  cannot  be 
denied  and  physical  training 
must  find  a  place  in  every  system 
of  education.  With  that  must 
come  in  due  proportion   military 


training  and  all  must  be  struck 
through  with  the  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism and  devotion. 

The  time  has  come  when  the 
nations  think  in  terms  of  the 
world's  life.  Departing  from 
her  policy  of  isolation  America  is 
moving  up  near  to  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  and  with  this 
nearness  there  comes  a  greater 
responsibility  which  must  be 
recognized  and  planned  for. 
The  world  point  of  view,  the 
world  obligation  and  our  responsi- 
bility as  a  nation  must  form  apart 
of  the  conscious  equipment  of 
every  well  educated  man. 

Our  work  in  International  Re- 
lations and  the  broad  high  char- 
acter and  range  of  the  platform 
discussions  at  Lincoln  Memorial 
must  be  continued  and  expanded. 
We  must  put  new  emphasis  upon 
geography  and  give  broader 
training  in  Spanish.  Our  busi- 
ness department  must,  as  it 
grows,  come  to  the  dignity  of  a 
school  of  commerce  which  fits 
our  young  people  not  only  for  the 
simple  trade  of  our  mountain  re- 
gion but  equips  them  to  play 
their  part  in  the  larger  commer- 
cial life  of  the  nation.  It  has  long 
been  our  practice  to  make  the 
daily  training  in  class-room,  in 
field,  and  in  work-shop  a  definite 
part  of  our  educational  system; 
but  with  the  newer    and   higher 
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demands  for  knowledge  and  effi- 
ciency, every  student  must  have 
thorough  instruction,  drill  and 
discipline  in  thedaily  work  which 
he  undertakes.  He  not  only 
must  know  more,  but  must  be, 
think  and  do  more,  and  our  work 
must  be  so  shaped  that  every  unit 
of  effort  will  yield  its  unit  of  re- 
ward. 

Oar  agricultural  department  is 
already  well  equipped,  but  for 
general  science  we  must  have  a 
new  science  hall,  fully  equipped 
to  meet  the  modern  needs.  The 
teaching  has  been  strong  and 
wise,  but  with  the  growth  of  the 
institution  we  must  give  our 
young  people  a  practical  training 
for  the  varied  activities  of  life. 

The  war  has  broadened  and 
extended  the  idea  of  democracy 
and  woman  has  an  ever  growing 
place  in  this  plan  of  the  new  de- 
mocracy, but  with  the  new  priv- 
ileges there  will  come  new  duties 
and  new  responsibilities.  And 
moreover,  Lincoln  Memorial 
which  has  emphasized  its  domes- 
tic science  and  the  arts  of  home 
making,  must  provide  not  only 
to  emphasize  and  extend  this 
work,  but  to  secure  facilities 
by  which  the  girls  who  wish  to 
obtain  general  culture  and  genu- 
ine education  by  their  own  ef- 
forts may  have  the   facilities  for 


efficient  training  in  gainful  occu- 
pations so  that  it  may  be  as  true 
of  them  as  of  the  boys,  that  they 
can  earn  while  they  learn.  The 
work  which  they  do  must  itself 
be  stanardized  in  volume  and 
character  so  that  every  girl  may 
recognize  that  her  work  is  not 
merely  a  personal  activity  with  a 
reward,  but  a  substantial  contri- 
bution to  the  industry  of  her 
country  and  her  time. 

The  use  of  the  library  must  be 
developed  in  character  and  scope 
so  that  every  student  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  acquire  a 
wholesome  taste  for  literature, 
such  discrimination  as  will  lead 
him  to  drink  deeply  of  this  life- 
giving  fountain  that  makes  for 
his  efficiency  and  power  all  the 
day    of  his  life. 

Lincoln  Memorial  must  enkin- 
dle and  extend  all  the  activities  by 
which  it  spreads  abroad  general 
knowledge  and  genuine  culture, 
and  it  must  expand  facilities  in 
the  field  of  lantern  slides,  moving 
picture,  and  general  illustrative 
work. 

•     m    * 

ENLISTMENTS  FROM  L.  M.  U. 

The  courageous  spirit  and 
sturdy  devotion  of  the  young 
men  of  the  Southern  mountains 
have  been  revealed  in  the  splen- 
did response  of  the  Lincoln   Me- 
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morial  students  to  their  coun- 
try's call  in  this  time  of  great 
need.  From  the  time  of  Amer- 
ica's entry  into  the  war,  there 
has  been  such  a  continuous  stream 
of  enlistments  from  Lincoln  Me- 
morial that  the  Institution  is  now 
strongly  represented  in  almost 
every  branch  of  military  service. 
The  followin-g  list  is  only  ap- 
proximately complete: 

Infantry:  Harvey  Forbush, 
Paul  R.  McNiel,  William  Hayes, 
Steve  McManus,  and  Walter 
Heckman,  director  of  the  band 
in  the  third  Kentucky  Infantry. 

Cavalry:  Coke  Chesney, 
Andrew  Underwood  and  Ralph 
Forbush. 

Navy:  W.  Bryant  Brewer, 
Clyde  Whitaker,  and  Jesse 
Hendren,  a  surgeon  on  the  Ari- 
zona. 

Ambulance  Corps:  Dan 
Clanton,  Charles  Southern,  Alon- 
zo  Wooten,  Omer  Spratt,  Elmer 
Wallen,  J.  M.  Bullock,  W.  L. 
Gardner  and  Barton  L.  Jones. 

Aviation  Corps:  Robert 
Malcolm,  Green  Sharp,  Fred 
Sharp,  Carl  Baldwin  and  Walter 
Baldwin. 

Officer's  Reserve  Corps: 
Harry  0.  Bales,  Second  Lieu- 
tenant in  the  Field  Artillery; 
James  G.  Kyle,  Second  Lieuten- 
ant in  the  Infantry;  and  Wil- 
liam I.  Jones,  Second  Lieutenant 


in  the  Infantry.  Lieutenant 
Jones  has  already  embarked  for 
France. 

In  the  first  draft  are  Ovid 
Neal,  of  the  class  of  1914,  Henry 
Gaddy,  Roy  Donegan,  J.  L.  Ya- 
den,  W.  R.  Gardner,  Russell 
Campbell,  Roy  Chesney,  Charles 
Jordan  and  Joseph  Gordon. 

From  the  faculty  have  gone 
Professor  Herbert  Ross,  head  of 
the  Science  Department  of  the 
University,  who  is  now  employed 
in  the  Balloon  School  of  the 
Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Com- 
pany, and  Professor  Harrison  L. 
Chance,  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment, who  is  now  stationed 
at  Winchester,  Virginia,  in  the 
Farm  Management  Division  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

At  a  meeting  held  by  the 
faculty,  students  and  workers 
of  Lincoln  Memorial  on  August 
2,  the  following  resolutions  were 
introduced  by  Dean  Wise  and 
unanimously  adopted: 

"We,  the  students  and  faculty 
and  workers  of  Lincoln  Memori- 
al University,  assembled  on  this 
last  day  of  the  summer  term 
send  greetings  to  those  students 
and  graduates  of  L.  M.  U.  who 
have  joined  the  various  branches 
of  the  United  States  Army  and 
Navy  to  do  their  bit  to  help 
make  democracy  safe    for    the 
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world. 

"Your  names  are  this  day 
placed  on  a  roster  of  patriotic 
honor  at  this  University.  We 
want  you  to  know  that  your  Al- 
ma Mater  is  proud  of  her  sons 
who  are  now  in  training  and  who 
are  called  to  training  in  that 
army  which  bears  aloft  the  Flag 
of  the  Brave." 

At  the  chapel  exercises  on  reg- 
istration day,  September  3, 
President  Hubbell  read  a  letter 
of  greeting  to  the  people  of  Lin- 
coln Memorial  from  the  six 
L.  M.  U.  students  who  are  in  the 
Tennessee  unit  of  the  Ambu- 
lance Corps,  now  stationed  at 
Allentown,  Pennsylvania.  The 
following  excerpts  from  these 
greetings  show  the  cheerful  and 
patriotic  spirit  of  our  boys: 

"While  we  are  meeting  with 
hardships,  which  are  common  to 
warfare  we  would  ask  you  to  re- 
member that  you  have  made  us 
strong  to  endure  them.  As  sol- 
diers we  do  not  ask  for  your 
sympathy,  but  we  do  ask  for 
your  prayers. 

"No  doubt  Lincoln  Memorial 
will  feel  the  weight  of  the  hand 
of  war,  as  will  other  institutions, 
but  we  hope  that  the  progress  of 
its  great  work  will  not  be  retard- 
ed to  any  serious  extent.  You 
have    lost     both    students    and 


teachers,  but  by  fighting  the  na- 
tion's battles  they  will  be  fight- 
ing   for    L.   M.    U We    are 

happy  to  go  forth  and  do  a  man's 
part  in  this  great  struggle  for 
Christian  democracy.  Any  man 
who  has  marched  under  the  folds 
of  Old  Glory  is  willing  to  die  to 
protect  it. 

"You  have  our  best  wishes  and 
we  bid  you  Godspeed." 

The  greetings  were  signed  by 
Omer  Spratt,  Alonzo  Wooten,  W. 
L.  Gardner,  Elmer  Wallen,  John 
Bullock  and  Barton  L.  Jones. 


IS  THERE  A  WAY? 

Almost  every  day  letters  come 
to  our  office  from  young  people 
who  are  seeking  a  chance  to  go 
to  school.  Every  line  is  an  ap- 
peal, filled  with  their  hopes  and 
ambitions.  These  young  people 
are  often  without  means,  and 
they  want  to  go  to  school;  they 
want  to  earn  their  way;  they 
want  to  rise  in  the  world. 

We  have  all  sympathy  for 
boys  and  girls  of  that  earnest 
kind,  and  we  always  try  to  make 
a  place  for  them.  Sometimes 
we  create  jobs  that  they  may  be 
accommodated, and  sometimes  we 
allow  them  to  enter  school  on 
simple  faith  that  they  will  prove 
a  good  investment.  Seldom  are 
we  disappointed.     Strong,  vigor- 
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ous,  ambitous  mountain  youths 
who  grasp  the  barest  oppor- 
tunity for  an  education  will  not 
allow  themselves   to    fail. 

But  there  is  a  limit  to  the  help 
that  Lincoln  Memorial  can  give. 
At  present  the  jobs  that  are 
available  are  already  assigned 
and  the  scholarship  fund  is  ex- 
hausted. We  cannot  encourage 
the  boys  and  girls  who  write  to 
us  now  by  promising  them  any 
definite  help.  It  grieves  us  to 
refuse. 

Yet,  who  could  say  "no"  to 
this  girl  who  wrote  to  us  a  few 
days  ago  in  such  an  appealing, 
persistent  way? 

"I  want  you  to  let  me  know  how  I 
could  get  to  come,  tell  me  the  best  you 
ean  do,  I  haven't  any  money,  I  will 
tell  the  truth  about  it.  But  it  seems 
hard  for  me  not  to  get  to  go  to  school 
anywhere.  I  don't  beiieve  there's 
anybody  who  knows  how  I  would  like 
to  go  to  school.  I  want  you  to  let  me 
know  if  there's  anyway  for  me  to 
come,  if  there's  not  any  way  now, 
you  might  have  a  way  for  me  to  come 
about  November  or  Christmas.  that 
would  be  better  than  not  to  come  at 
all.  if  there's  any  way  let  me  know 
at  once  so  1  will  know  what  to  do." 

No  way  has  been  found  for 
this  girl  yet,  but  we  cannot  for- 
get her.  We  have  supreme  faith 
that  something  can  be  done. 

The  new  students  who  have 
come  are  making  new  demands 
upon  us,  and  we  must  help  them. 


Fifty  dollars  as  a  work  or  loan 
scholarship  will  help  greatly, 
but  we  need  five  thousand  dol- 
lars for  student  labor  and  stu- 
dent aid.  The  work  scholarships 
are  the  best  because  they  help 
a  struggling  Institution  and  the 
student  as  well.  Every  dollar 
spent  buys  a  dollar's  worth  of 
labor  which  is  of  more  or  less 
value  to  the  Institution.  In 
most  cases  the  labor  teaches  the 
student  to  do  something  of  di- 
rect value,  and  it  gives  him  mon- 
ey to  buy  an  education  at  the 
low  cost  at  Lincoln  Memorial. 
This  money  may  also  apply  on 
his  cost  of  living. 

This  is  the  problem  that  is 
facing  us  as  the  fall  term  opens 
with  the  largest  enrollment  in 
the  history  of  the  Institution. 
We  are  asking  our  friends  to  help 
us  in  the  solution.  An  envelop  is 
enclosed  for  the  answer. 


THE  AUGUST  COMMENCEMENT 


The  graduating  exercises  of 
the  Summer  Term  were  held  on 
the  evening  of  Thursday,  Aug- 
ust 2nd.  The  orations  of  the 
graduates  were  of  unusual  ex- 
cellence. The  subjects  and  the 
speakers  with  their  new  degrees 
are  here  given:  "The  Modern 
Trend  of  Education,"  James  W. 
Baldwin,    A.    B. ;     "Tennessee's 
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Contribution  to  Science,"  Cecil 
B.  Brown,  A.  B.;  "Patriotism 
and  its  Application,"  E.  Gate- 
wood  Hall,  A.  M.;  "To  Be  a 
True  Musician,"  Hubert  S.Doug- 
las, B.  M.;  "History,  the  Back- 
ground of  the  Present,"  Milton 
G.  Walker,  A.  M. 

After  conferral  of  the  degrees 
by  President  Hubbell,  the  main 
address  of  the  evening  was  de- 
livered by  Professor  Harry  Clark 
of  the  University  of  Tennessee. 
This  address  was  an  intended 
contrast  to  the  usual  commence- 
ment address  that  appeals  for 
service.  The  speaker  said  that 
the  world  does  want  to  be  served 
by  patronizing  inexperience. 
More  wisdom  and  a  higher  al- 
truism are  needed  to-day,  quali- 
ties that  can  endure  lack  of  ap- 
preciation, even  rebuff. 


THE  RED  CROSS 

After  several  preliminary 
meetings  we  have  completed  the 
organization  of  a  chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  including 
the  communities  of  Harrogate, 
Cumberland  Gap,  Arthur,  and 
Shawanee.  The  membership 
when  the  organization  was  com- 
pleted was  one  hundred  and  fif- 
teen, and  will  likely  reach  two 
hundred  through  the  month  of 
September.  Committees  on 
finance,  membership,  and   wom- 


en's work  have  been  formed  and 
they  have  taken  up  their  work 
with  real  zest.  The  committee 
on  women's  work  has  taken  up 
first  the  knitting  of  socks,  muf- 
flers, sweaters,  and  wristlets.  ■ 
They  will  soon  begin  making 
hospital  garments.  There  is 
prevalent  in  both  the  University 
and  community  a  desire  to 
help  in  ameliorating  the 
discomforts  and  sufferings  of 
those  who  are  bearing  the  brunt 
of     war. 

WORKERS  AMONG  THeInSTITUTES 

During  the  last  half  of  July 
and  the  first  of  August  several 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
University  attended  teachers' 
institutes  held  in  the  counties  of 
East  Tennessee  and  Northeast 
Georgia. 

The  representatives  from  the 
University  were  President 
George  A.  Hubbell.  Prof.  A.  Ver- 
non McFee,  Prof.  Walter  E.  Bry- 
son,  Prof.  L.  G.  Bailey,  Prof.  J. 
H.  Moore,  Prof.  E.  Gate  Hall, 
Paul  E.  Brite,  Robert  L.  Kincaid 
and  Chester  S.  Rainwater. 

L.  M.  U.  WINslLuE  RIBBONS 

Lincoln  Memorial'  University 
headed  the  list  in  the  number  of 
prizes  won  at  the  Tri-County 
Fair  of  Claiborne,  Campbell  and 
Union  counties,  held  at  LaFol- 
lette,  Tennessee,  August  22  to  25. 
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L.  M.  U.  was  honored  by  having 
the  best  lady  horseback  rider, 
Miss  Sallie  Overton,  the  fine 
needlework  display  by  Madame 
Eppinger  and  Mrs.  E.  F.  Fowler, 
and  the  highest  grade  paintings 
by  Mrs.  F.  M.  Gordon.  Miss 
Henrietta  Gordon  was  second 
best  lady  horseback  rider. 

Although  the  live  stock  from 
the  University  was  not  fitted  for 
the  very  best  show,  they  had  been 
so  well  eared  for  during  the  sum- 
mer that  they  won  high  honors. 
A  grade  Percheron  colt  won  a  blue 
ribbon, and  the  Duroc-Jersey  hogs 
won  a  blue  and  a  red  ribbon.  In 
all,  eighteen  prizes  and  blue  rib- 
bons were  won  by  the  Univer- 
sity exhibit. 

Among  the  people  who  visited 
the  Fair  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F. 
M.  Gordon,  Miss  Henrietta  Gor- 
don, Miss  Sallie  Overton,  Prof. 
A.  Vernon  McFee,  Alonzo  Har- 
mon, Homer  Tarwater,  Hollis 
Fugate,  Oran  Kincaid  and  Ches- 
ter Rainwater.  Many  former 
students  of  L.  M.  U.  were  present 
and  were  continually  boosting  the 
University.  Members  of  the 
party  visited  some  of  the  stock 
farms  near  LaFollette  and  were 
gladly  received.  Due  mention 
should  be  made  of  Miss  Gordon, 
Miss  Overton,  Mrs.  Gordon,  Mrs. 
Fowler  and  Madame  Eppinger 
for  their  loyal  help  in  making  the 


L.  M.  U.  exhibit  a  success. 

The  exhibit  of  Lincoln  Memor- 
ial is  one  of  the  many  ways  in 
which  the  institution  is  trying  to 
help  the  people  of  the  surround- 
ing communities.  The  Univer- 
sity tries  to  lend  an  instructive 
and  practical  influence  to  every 
enterprise  operated  for  the  pub- 
lic good. 

PROFESSORS  BRYSON  AND  ROSS 

Professor  Walter  E.  Bryson, 
Editor  of  the  Mountain  Herald, 
teacher  of  English  Literature  and 
Secretary  of  the  University  has 
accepted  a  position  as  Dean  and 
Professor  of  English  at  Texas 
Christian  University.  Lincoln 
Memorial  loses  thus  a  valued 
member  of  the  faculty,  an  inspir- 
ing teacher  of  English  literature, 
a  cultured  and  genial  secretary. 

Mr.  Bryson  is  so  versatile  that 
his  former  duties  here  have  nec- 
essarily fallen  to  several  persons. 
The  teacher  of  English 
literature  is  Dr.  Danforth;  the 
editor  of  the  Mountain  Herald  is 
Dean  B.  A.  Wise. 

Professor  Herbert  W.  Ross  of 
the  Science  Department  has  re- 
signed to  accept  a  position  with 
the  Goodyear  Company  of  Ak- 
ron, Ohio.  He  is  in  the  flying 
corps  of  the  new  Aviation  School 
there,  and  is  now  to  teach  the 
young  idea  how  to  fly.  Because 
of  his  fine  scientific  preparation, 
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he  has  himself  been  a  rapid 
learner  of  aeronatics.  In  three 
months  he  has  become  a  full- 
fledged  sky-pilot,  having  recent- 
ly made  his  solo  flight  of  seven- 
ty-five miles. 

The  best  wishes  of  the  many 
friends  of  Professors  Bryson  and 
Ross  go  with  them  to  their  new 
fields  of  work. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  CANNERY 

Lincoln  Memorial  University, 
because  of  the  present  National 
crisis,  is  trying  harder  than  ever 
to  be  self-supporting.  To  meet 
this  demand,  we  have  greatly  en- 
larged the  university  cannery 
this  season. 

An  old  restaurant  building  on 
the  campus  was  converted  into  a 
convenient  cannery  building, 
large  enough  to  employ  a  crew  of 
twenty  workers.  A  vigorous  ef- 
fort was  made  to  put  the  building 
in  fly-proof  condition.  The  win- 
dows were  screened  and  the 
cracks  were  stripped.  Tangle- 
foot fly-paper,  lime,  and  dis- 
infectants were  used.  Tables 
and  floors  were  cleaned  and  re- 
fuse carried  away  each  evening. 
Sewer  connections  were  put  in 
for  water.  This  effort  was  mark- 
edly successful  since  the  absence 
of  flies  and  odors  was  noted  by 
our  many  visitors. 


On  the  walls  of  the  Cannery 
were  tacked  such  posters  as 
these: —  "Attention  to  little 
things  produces  high  grade 
goods,"  "Stick  to  one  set  of 
instructions,"  "We  use  the 
U.  S.  -  Tennessee  Bulletin," 
"Let's  work  together."  Sus- 
pended above  the  respective 
preparation,  can-filling,  and  sol- 
dering tables  were  hung  the  di- 
rections for  the  various  fruits 
and  vegetables  which  we 
canned.  A  set  of  kitchen  scales 
was  used  to  standardize  the 
weights  of  the  No.  2,  No.  3,  and 
gallon  cans. 

A  kitchen  was  added  to  this 
building;  the  roof  is  made  of 
wood  and  the  sides  are  made  of 
wood  half-way  up  and  the  re- 
mainder is  covered  with  screens. 
An  awning  extends  on  two  sides 
as  a  protection  from  the  sun. 
Thus  the  kitchen  was  as  cool  as 
possible.  Two  cookers  were 
placed  in  this  kitchen,  one  of 
which  was  home-made.  A  gal- 
vanized bank  was  purchased,  22 
in;  wide,  72  in.  long  and  14  in. 
deep  at  a  cost  of  $4.50.  The  fur- 
nace was  constructed  of  dis- 
carded brick  by  our  students. 
This  cooker  has  a  capacity  of  330 
No.  2  cans.  The  commercial- 
made  cooker  cost  $40  and  has  a 
capacity  of  200  No.  2  cans. 
Convenient       platforms       were 
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placed  by  the  cookers  to  facili- 
tate intermittent  processing. 
On  some  days  we  had  as  many 
as  1500  cans  passing  thru 
the  second  and  third  day 
processing  and  from  25  to  40 
bushels  of  string  beans  to  be 
put  up  that  day  making  from  700 
to  1000  additional  cans  to  pass 
thru  the  first  day  processing. 
Work  began  at  four  in  the  morn- 
ing and  finished  at  ten  or  eleven 
in  the  evening.  The  regular 
crew  of  workers  came  at  6:30 
a.  m.  and  departed  at  5:00  p.  m. 

At  the  close  of  the  season  we 
shall  have  filled  over  20.000  cans 
with  vegetables  and  fruits,  con- 
sisting of  45  bushels  of  beets, 
300  bushels  of  apples,  300  bush- 
els of  tomatoes,  and  425  bushels 
of  beans.  Small  quantities  of 
corn  and  pickles  were  canned. 
Owing  to  limited  equipment, pre- 
serving and  pickling  were  not 
attempted  on  a  large  scale.  A 
home-made  evaporator  was  con- 
structed, having  12  trays,  each 
tray  holding  one-half  bushel. 
The  evaporator  was  used  for 
sweet  corn  and  apples. 

Our  total  loss  out  of  this  large 
number  of  cans  was  one  tenth  of 

i 

one  per  cent  or  less  than  twenty 
cans.  This  success  may  be  at- 
tributed to  a  number  of  different 
factors  chief  of  which  are  the 
following:-     1.  The  best  canning 


practices  were  adhered  to  in  our 
preparation,  blanching,  exhaust- 
ing, soldering,  cooking  and  cool- 
ing,operations,  and  each  process 
was  timed  by  the  clock.  2. 
The  building  was  arranged  sys- 
tematically so  as  to  get  the 
largest  labor  efficiency.  3.  The 
student  workers  were  kindled 
with  enthusiasm.  The  right 
worker  was  found  for  the  right 
place.  Each  had  a  special  duty, 
which,  when  performed  well, 
kept  the  routine  of  operation 
moving  smoothly.  At  first  timid 
each  became  more  confident  as 
he  saw  his  efforts  were  succeed- 
ing. 4.  Early  in  the  spring, 
twenty-five  acres  of  selected 
ground  were  planted  to  garden 
vegetables.  This  enterprise  was 
so  skillfully  planned  by  our  ef- 
ficient gardeners  that  a  constant 
supply  of  fresh  tender  vegeta- 
bles was  furnished  the  cannery 
daily  during  the  season.  5. 
The  whole  process  of  canning 
was  made  a  practical  laboratory 
demonstration. 

Every  day  brought  visitors. 
Campus  and  nearby  residents 
called  frequently.  Tourists, 
passing  thru  this  historic,  moun- 
tainous, and  picturesque  region, 
always  visited  the  Cannery 
while  they  were  viewing  the 
chief  sights  of  our  beautiful 
L.  M.  U.  campus. 
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RAPID  GROWTH   OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT 

About  twenty  five  months  lation,  Business  Spelling  and 
ago  the  Commercial  Department  Business  Correspondence, 
was  established.  Its  primary  Gregg's  "Office  Training  for 
purpose  was  to  render  a  service  Stenographers"  has  been  added 
t»the  young-  people  who  have  to  the  regular  course  in  Business 
business  qualities,  but  who  for  Correspondence.  The  people 
economical  reasons  do  not  find  it  who  are  familiar  with  this  ex- 
convenient  to  attend  some  ex-  cellent  text  will  at  once  realize 
pensive  business  school  beyond  that  it  is  a  valuable  addition, 
their  reach.  Commercial  Law  is  also  offered 
The  course  in  business  training  in  a  strong  and  thorough  course, 
proved  to  be  very  popular.  The  being  taught  by  Professor  Fow- 
department  started  with  an  en-  ler,  a  graduate  of  the  Law  De- 
rollment  of  six  students;  in  a  partment  of  Transylvania  Uni- 
few     weeks     the    number     had  versity. 

reached  fifteen;  and  in  a  few  In  addition  to  these  business 
months  thirty  students  had  been  subjects,  all  literary  subjects 
enrolled.  taught  in  the  Academic  Depart- 
The  demand  for  the  course  be-  mentsofthe  University  are  of- 
came  so  great  that  it  was  soon  fered  free  of  charge  to  the  Corn- 
evident  that  Grove  Cottage,  the  mercial  students.  They  are  re- 
original  quarters,  was  entirely  quired  to  take  such  of  these  sub- 
inadequate.     This  year  a  portion  jects  as  are  necessary  to  form    a 

I  of  the  first  floor   in    Avery   Hall  well-rounded  business  education, 

was  arranged  into   three  rooms.  What  has  the  Commercial  De- 

These  rooms  are   equipped    with  partment   accomplished     during 

typewriters  and  desks  for  use  in  these  twenty-five  months? 

1  teaching    Bookkeeping,      Short-  Seven  of  the  business  students 

hand,  Penmanship,  Rapid  CaJcu-  are  working  in  our   own   offices. 
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Three  of  them  are  pursuing  THE  LIBRARY 
their  college  courses  and  paying  what  we  have 
their  school  expenses  with  the  We  have  an  excellent  library 
proceeds  of  their  earnings,  building,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Carneg- 
Three  of  the  others  will  doubt-  ie.  It  is  not  all  at  present  avail- 
less  resume  their  college  work  able  for  library  purposes  on  ac- 
when  they  can  do  so  without  re-  count  of  the  lack  of  class  rooms 
tardation  by  financial  circum-  and  rooms  for  administration 
stances.  The  seventh  expects  to  purposes,  but  that  lack  will  un- 
enter  business  for  himself  very  doubtedly  be  supplied  in  the  near 
soon.  Another  is  an  instructor  future,  so  that  we  shall  have  a 
in  the  department.  Then,  there  building  which  will  hold  many 
are  those  students  who,  true  to  thousand  volumes,  and  be  ade- 
their  ambitions,  have  started  out  quatefor  a  large  University. 
in  the  business  world.  You  We  have  some  valuable  sets  of 
will  find  them  scattered  through-  books,  some  of  which  are  in  daily 
out  ten  states  and  one  foreign  use.  If  the  donors  are  not  men- 
country,  tioned  by  name,  nor  some  of  the 
The  Commercial  Department  most  valuable  gifts  mentioned  in 
has  had  indeed  an  astonishing  this  article,  we  beg  those  who 
growth.  With  its  growth  we  have  been  generous  with  us  to 
have  strenghtened  the  various  believe  that  it  is  not  because 
phases  of  the  work.  We  expect  we  are  not  deeply  grateful 
to  maintain  this  progress,  so  far  nor  because  the  books  are 
as  we  are  able,  because  business  not  both  used  and  appreciated, 
training  is  truly  a  vital  part  of  Among  these  books  aie  the  War- 
an  education  which  fulfils  the  ner  Library  of  the  World's  Best 
purposes  of  life.  We  wish  to  Literature,  forty-six  volumes,  the 
give  our  students  the  best  in-  writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
struction  possible  for  us  to  pro-  twenty  volumes,  a  most  valuable 
vide,  and  we  hope  in  time  to  de-  collection  of  works  on  Lincoln 
velop  at  Lincoln  Memorial  Uni-  and  of  Lincoln's  own  writings, 
versity,  which  affords  a  splendid  the  best  Roman,  Greek,  English 
college  atmosphere  as  a  whole-  and  French  histories,  a  very  large 
some,  stimulating  influence,  one  number  of  volumes  of  Every- 
of  the  completest  and  most  mod-  man's  Library,  Lord's  Beacon 
ern  business  schools  of  the  coun-  Lights  of  History,  the  twenty 
try.  volumes  of  Brittain's  History  of 
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North  America. 

Besides  these  we  have  a  good 
collection  of  biographies,  and 
some  excellent  works  on  Educa- 
tion, and  some  well  chosen  books 
in  almost  every  class. 

WHAT  WE  EXPECT  TO  DO 

The  special  work  of  the  library 
this  year  will  be  to  catalogue  the 
library,  according  to  the  Dewey 
decimal  system,  and  to  eliminate 
any  books  which  have  entered 
the  library  in  accidental  ways 
which  are  pernicious,  trashy  or 
out  of  date.  Among  these  are 
some  books  on  chemistry,  physics 
and  physiology,  where  recent  in- 
vestigations have  proved  their 
conclusions  false.  Some  very 
fine  books  are  too  elementary  for 
our  college  students,  and  will  be 
given  to  the  Ellen  Myers  School. 
We  hope  to  give  some  practical 
talks  on  library  work  and  the  use 
of  the  library,  so  that  students 
who  go  elsewhere  to  teach  will  be 
able  to  classify  properly  their 
school  libraries. 

WHAT    WE  NEED 

We  need  an  endowment  of 
twenty  five  thousand  dollars,  so 
that  we  can  take  the  best  dailies, 
not  only  those  of  the  state,  but 
those  of  Boston,  New  York  and 
Chicago.  We  need  to  have  the 
best  periodicals  and  magazines, 
more  at  this  time  of  changing 
world  conditions   than   ever  be- 


fore. We  need  to  be  able  to 
supply  supplementary  reading 
for  every  class  in  college.  We 
need  good  dictionaries  and  en- 
cyclopedias, the  latest  bulletins 
on  agriculture  and  domestic 
science.  We  need  a  complete 
line  of  the  American  and  English 
classics.  In  short,  we  need  a 
fund  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
have  each  study  taught  broadly, 
and  to  give  our  students  treas- 
ures of  mind  and  soul  which  shall 
make  life  happier  and  broader. 


-•►•■ 


MORE  BOYS  TO  THE  WAR 

Almost  every  week  marks  a 
serious  break  in  the  personnel  of 
our  student  body,  due  to  enlist- 
ments and  the  call  of  the  select- 
ive service.  Since  the  last  issue 
of  the  Herald  a  number  of  our 
students  have  gone  into  various 
forms  of  service,  and  we  have 
learned  of  other  former  students 
who  are  also  in  training. 

In  the  regular  army  are  Rhea 
McElroy,  Walter  Overton,  WTalter 
Mason,  Clayton  Richardson, 
Junior  Edwards  and  Alger  Fox. 

To  the  navy  have  gone  Chalmus 
Beaty,  Boyce  West  and  Jesse 
Rockwell. 

In  the  national  army  in  addi- 
tion to  the  names  published  last 
month,  are  Homer  McClure,  Eu- 
gene Johnson,  Mike  Wa'sh, 
James   Boston,    Thomas  Boston, 
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Daniel  Baird,  Clyde  Nichols,  Dex- 
ter Moore,  Duncan  Burkes,  A.  T. 
Seale  and  Clarence  Byrd. 

Leon  Wilson,  a  former  student, 
is  a  British  examiner  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Prof.  L.  G.  Bailey  and  Neal 
Sheffield  left  recently  for  Wash- 
ington, where  they  expect  to  be 
assigned  to  foreign  duty  in  the 
forestry  service. 

The  list  grows,  and  so  far  as 
we  are  able,  we  will  publish  each 
month  in  the  Herald  any  addi- 
tional names  that  come  to  us. 
We  have  a  close  and  vital  interest 
in  these  boys  from  Lincoln  Me- 
morial who  have  gone  forth  to 
defend  the  sacred  principles  of 
democracy,  and  it  is  a  cheerful 
privilege  to  place  their  names 
upon  the  permanent  records  of 
the  University. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  RED  GROSS 

The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Cumberland  Gap  Chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  was  held  in 
the  University  Auditorium  at 
Harrogate,  October  13.  Profess- 
or J.  H.  Moore,  the  permanent 
chairman  of  the  organization, 
presided.  Reports  were  received 
from  various  committees,  and  a 
resume  of  the  Chapter's  work 
since  the  recent  granting  of  its 
charter  was  made  by   the   chair- 


man. 

The  women's  work  committee 
has  proceeded  as  actively  as  the 
circumstances  will  permit  with 
the  work  outlined  by  the  central 
office.  The  young  men  of  Lin- 
coln Memorial  have  also  contri- 
buted their  support  by  making 
sixty  walking  sticks  for  the  sol- 
diers. The  membership  com- 
mittee has  been  steadily  at  work, 
and  now  one  hundred  sixty  mem- 
bers have  been  enrolled. 

The  nominating  committee  re- 
commended that  the  present 
staff  of  officers  be  continued  for 
next  year,  since  the  chapter  had 
only  recently  been  organized. 
The  report  was  unanimously 
adopted  and  the  following  officers 
were  elected:  J.  H.  Moore, 
chairman;  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Carr, 
vice-chairman;  Miss  Mossie 
Overton,  secretary;  F.  M.  Gor- 
don, treasurer.  The  old  execu- 
tive committee  was  also  retained. 
Mr.  G.  A.  Peyton,  of  Shawanee, 
who  was  formerly  treasurer, 
resigned  because  of  his  other 
duties. 

The  brief  address  of  Rev.  Mr. 
T.  L.  Settles,  the  rector  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  Middlesboro, 
was  intensely  interesting  and 
made  a  deep  impression  upon 
the     audience.  Mr.      Settles 

served  for  a  number  of  years  in 
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the  English  army,  and  knows  at 
first  hand  the  rigors  and  hard- 
ships of  war.  He  knows  also 
the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  and 
the  boon  it  carries  to  the  strick- 
en soldier.  He  admonished  our 
people  to  contribute  their  por- 
tion, meager  though  it  may  be,  to 
the  support  of  the  organization 
which  has  as  its  mission  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  example  of  the 
Good  Samaritan. 


THE  ORPHANS'  BAND 

On  the  afternoon  of  October 
ninth  the  Odd  Fellows,  who  were 
in  convention  at  Middlesboro, 
visited  our  campus  and  brought 
with  them  the  boys  and  girls  of 
the  orphans'  home  of  that  order 
at  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

The  boys  were  organized  as  a 
band  of  twenty-two  pieces.  They 
played  four  or  five  patriotic  airs 
in  perfect  time  and  with  great 
enthusiasm.  Their  soldierly  bear- 
ing, enhanced  by  their  uniforms 
of  red  trimmed  in  black  and  gold, 
made  a  fine  impression  on  our 
student  body.  Superintendent 
and  Mrs.  Jasper  Eckler,  who 
were  in  charge  of  the  orphans, 
stated  that  these  lads  have  gen- 
erally won  first  prize  for  their 
playing,  for  instance  at  Louis- 
ville, where  they  surpassed  bands 
made  up  of  mature  men. 


COUNCIL  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Late  in  August,  the  Woman's 
Committee  of  the  Claiborne 
county  unit  of  the  Tennessee 
division  of  the  Council  of  Nation- 
al Defense  was  organized  in 
Tazewell  at  which  time  Mrs. 
George  A.  Hubbell  of  Harrogate 
was  elected -County  Chairman, 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Kivette  of  Tazewell, 
Vice-Chairman,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Fow- 
ler of  Harrogate,  Secretary,  and 
Mrs.  L.  P.  Erwin  of  Harrogate, 
Treasurer.  Local  chairmen  for 
the  various  sections  of  the 
county  were  appointed. 

On  September  29th  at  the  time 
of  the  County  Fair  at  Tazewell, 
another  meeting  was  held,  the 
organization  perfected,  and  the 
matter  of  registration  of  women 
explained. 

The  third  meeting  took  place 
on  Saturday,  October  20th,  in 
the  Auditorium  of  the  Univer- 
sity. As  the  out-of-town  guests 
arrived  they  were  shown  about 
the  campus  in  automobiles,  and 
then  taken  to  the  auditorium, 
where  a  delicous  lunch,  prepared 
by  the  local  unit,  was  awaiting 
them.  L.  M.  U.  girls  served  the 
lunch  and  the  hour  was  one  of 
delightful  social  intercourse. 

At  1:30  the  meeting  was  called 
to  order  by  the  chairman.  After 
the  singing  of  America,    led    by 
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Professor  McFee,  and  prayer  by 
Professor  Phillips,  Mrs.  James 
Henderson,  Chairman  of  the 
local  unit,  in  a  few  well  chosen 
words  extended  a  welcome  to  the 
visitors. 

The  reports  of  the  secretary, 
treasurer,  and  finance  committee 
were  read  and  approved.  Re- 
ports of  the  various  local  chair- 
men were  greatly  enjoyed  and 
showed  that  much  faithful  and 
persistent  effort  had  been  put 
forth  to  accomplish  results  re- 
ported on  the  Hoover  and  regis- 
tration campaigns. 

Miss  Partee  of  Tazewell  told  of 
her  community  kitchen  work,  re- 
porting four  very  enthusiastic 
centres.  Miss  Bailey  of  Taze- 
well told  of  her  work  among  the 
canning  club  girls  and  received 
a  hearty  applause  when  she  an- 
nounced that  the  canning  club 
girls  of  the  county  have  pur- 
chased a  Liberty  Bond. 

After  Miss  Buffum  of  the  Uni- 
versity had  given  an  interesting 
account  of  what  New  England  is 
doing  in  the  way  of  war  work, 
Dean  Wise,  also  of  the  Univer- 
sity, introduced  Mr.  Otto  Irwin 
the  newly  appointed  county  su- 
perintendent of  schools  who 
pledged  himself,  not  only  to  the 
cause  of  education,  but  also  to  the 
work  of  the  Council  of  Defense; 
thus  do  education  and  patriotism 


join  hands  in  the   effort  to  make 
the  world  free. 

The  County  Chairman  made  an 
appeal  for  the  conservation  of 
food,  and  for  a  persistent  effort 
to  make  the  Hoover  clean-up 
campaign  a  success.  The  meet- 
ing was  closed  with  a  beautiful 
trombone  solo  by  Professor  AJ- 
len.  The  visitors  were  then 
whirled  to  the  train  in  autos.and 
all  felt  that  the  occasion  had  been 
inspiring  and  full  of  interest.  Clai- 
borne County  women  are  alive 
to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  free- 
dom, and  are  willing  to  t-acrifice 
that  those  who  have  gone  to  the 
front  may  know  that  they  have 
the  backing  of  those  left  behind. 
Many  of  the  gentlemen  were 
present,  and  the  success  of  the 
occasion  was  due  in  large  meas- 
ure to  their  assistance. 


MUSICALE 

On  Tuesday  evening,  Septem- 
ber 25th,  was  given  the  first  of  a 
series  of  Musicales  by  the  faculty 
of  the  Music  Department,  as- 
sisted by  Miss  Clara  Bratland, 
teacher  of  Oratory,  and  Mrs. 
Herbert  Ross  as  accompanist. 
The  program  was  received  by 
one  of  the  most  appreciative 
audiences  ever  known  to 
L.  M.  U. 

We  are  justly  proud  of  the 
record  for  courtesy  and  attention 
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whi^h  has  been  made  by  our  con- 
cert audiences,  and  this  evening 
was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

The  first  number  on  the  pro- 
gram, a  Scherzo  by  Chopin,  was 
played  by  Miss  Hallie  Kirby, 
first  piano  assistant,  with  a 
clearness  and  dash  added  to  a 
most  beautiful  singing  tone  in 
the  middle  movement. 

This  was  our  first  opportunity 
to  hear  Miss  Genevieve  Thurlow 
as  a  violinist.  She  captivated 
the  audience  with  her  first  num- 
ber, '"Scene  de  Callet  by  de  Ber- 
iot, "  which  was  calculated  to 
show  not  only  the  musical  quali- 
ty of  her  instrument  but  also  a 
mastery  of  its  technique.  But  it 
was  in  the  "Song  at  the  Brook" 
and  the  "Valse  Triste''  that  the 
true  spirit  of  the  violin  spoke  to 
us. 

The  language  of  music  and  the 
language  of  speech  are  so  nearly 
akin  that  it  seemed    most  fitting 
that  Miss  Bratland  should  repre- 
sent her  art   with   the    program 
,  of  music.       Her    first    reading 
"The  Travelling  Man"    by  Lady 
}  Gregory,  was   a   most   beautiful 
1  selection,     a  story  of  the  care- 
*  worn  mother  fretted  by  the   dis- 
cords  of  daily  life,  the   innocent 
child,  and  the  stranger,  who  was 
driven  from  the  door  and    later 
was  revealed  to   the  conscience- 
stricken   mother  as   the  Christ. 


In  the  midst  of  the  reading  the 
lights  suddenly  vanished.  But 
with  admirable  poise  MissBrat- 
and  continued  the  story,  and 
finished  it  in  the  full  electric 
light.  We  hope  that  Miss  Brat- 
land will  repeat  the  reading  at 
the  next  Musicale;  giving  us  an 
opportunity  to  grasp  the  full 
beauty  of  the  story  without  in- 
terruption. The  group  called 
"Little  Skits"  was  composed  of 
short  selections  which  so  pleased 
the  audience  that  they  insisted 
upon  an  encore. 

The  vocal  department  was  rep- 
resented by  Professor  A.  Vernon 
McFee  who  first  sang  "The  Tore- 
ador" from  Carmen.  Professor 
McFee  was  in  fine  voice  and  gave 
the  song  with  an  abandon  that 
represented  well  the  hero  whom 
he  had  in  a  few  words  first 
sketched  for  us.  "The  Banjo 
Song"  by  Homer,  a  love  song 
from  the  heart,  and  "To  The 
Front"  by  Adam,  a  soldier 's 
farewell  with  a  martial  refrain, 
were  rendered  with  a  tenderness 
and  a  martial  spirit  which  gave 
evidence  that  the  singer,  as  well 
as  the  composer,  was  inspired  by 
the  loyalty  which  would  turn 
from  a  farewell  to  sweetheart 
and  cheerfully  march  forth  in  de- 
fense of  country  and  right. 

The  program  closed  with  a 
piano  solo  by  Miss  Manning,  who 
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played   Liszt's   transcription    of  made  millions  of  dollars  from  this 

Schubert's  beautiful    song  "Am  lecture,    but  he  has  spent  them 

Meer. "  all  to  help  in   the   work   of   edu- 

- — ■•**-*■ cation. 

RECENT  ADDRESSES  Mr.  Carrico 

Mr.   Fraser  The  Rev.  Mr.  Carrico,    Metho- 

Rev.  Forrest  L.  Fraser,  pastor  dist  Presiding  Elder  of   the  Big 

of   the   Baptist  Church   of  Lan-  Stone  Gap  District,  preached  be- 

caster,  Ohio,  recently  visited  the  fore  the  student  body    on     the 

University.     He  spent  some  time  evening   of  October    4th.      His 

in    going   over   the  campus   and  text  was  "And  God  said,  'Let  us 

visiting   the    industrial    depart-  make  man   in  our   image,    after 

mentsof  the  Institution.     He  ex-  our  likeness. '  " 

pressed  warm  appreciation  of  the  God  made  man    a  being   who 

splendid   work   that  the  Univer-  was   capable   of   obedience   and 

sity  is  doing.  disobedience.     There   was  noth- 

Mr.  Fraser  made  an  address  in  ing  in  all    the   earth   that  could 

chapel     which    contained   many  praise  God,  except  man.      It  is 

helpful   suggestions    concerning  moral   sense   that    distinguishes 

the  secret  of  success.     He  told  of  man. 

three   men   of  his   acquaintance  Man  became   partaker  of  the 

who  had  achievedsuccess  through  divine  nature  in  his  intellectuali- 

the  attributes   of   character  rep-  ty    and    creative    power.       The 

resented    by    the   three   words,  universe  is  his  to  find  out. 

"vision,"      "optimism,"       and  Mr.  Hudson 

"achievement."    Every  life  plan  Mr.    Marshall   A.    Hudson,  of 

should  have  a  big  vision  as  a  basis;  Syracuse,  New  York,  the  founder 

every  experience  in  life  should  be  of  the  great  Baraca  Bible    study 

sweetened   with    optimism;   and  movement,    addressed    a     large 

every  ambition   should    organize  audience  at  the  Sunday  afternoon 

the  inward  forces  of  theindivid-  exercises  held  at  the  University, 

ual   so    that    achievement   may  October  21. 

crown  every  effort.  Mr.  Hudson's  recital  of  hisex- 

In  this  address',  Mr.  Fraser  re-  perience  was  graphic  and  in- 
ferred to  Dr.  Conwell,  who  has  tensely  interesting.  Twenty- 
gone  about  the  country  delivering  seven  years  ago  he  owned  three 
his  celebrated  lecture,  "Acres  of  crockery  stores  which  were 
Diamonds."      Dr.    Conwell   has  bringing  him  rapidly  to  business 
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prosperity.  One  Sunday  morn- 
ing, during  Sunday  School,  he 
noticed  sixteen  young  men  in 
front  of  his  church  who  were 
waiting  until  the  close  of  the 
hour  to  walk  home  with  their 
girls.  He  asked  them  to  join  in 
a  special  Bible  class. 

Impressed  with  a  great  idea, 
he  gave  up  his  crockery  business 
to  begin  the  new  business  of 
winning  one  million  men  to  the 
study  of  the  Bible.  Applying  the 
safe  and  practicable  principles 
which  he  had  employed  success- 
fully in  his  former  business,  he 
has  secured  the  million  men,  and 
the  splendid  results  of  his  labor 
will  continue  to  accrue  as  the 
years  go  on. 

RECEPTION  FOR  MRS.  ROSS 

The  endeavor  to  obey  Brown- 
ing's words,  "Greet  the  unseen 
with  a  cheer, "  made  the  farewell 
reception  given  to  Mrs.  Ross  by 
Mesdames  Gordon  and  Fowler 
one  of  the  pleasantest  of  occa- 
sions, in  spite  of  the  universal 
regret  at  the  departure  of  Pro- 
fessor and  Mrs.  Ross.  The  re- 
ception was  held  October  3rd,  in 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Fowler's 
rooms  at  "Craig  Nook."  The 
decorations  were  autumn  flow- 
ers and  foliage  which,  with  the 
aid  of  the  fireplace,  made  the 
rooms  most  bright  and  cheerful, 


in  spite  of  the  somewhat  fall-like 
temperature  of  the  day.  The 
guests  were  the  near  neighbors 
of  Harrogate  and  the  Campus 
circle.  At  intervals  during  the 
reception  readings  and  musical 
numbers  were  given.  Miss  Brat- 
land  gave  "A  Girl's  Song"  and 
"Maud  Muller"  in  Norwegian 
dialect,  by  Catherine  Tynman. 
These  Norwegian  parodies  are 
quite  new  to  us,  and  Miss  Brat- 
land  gives  them  delightfully. 
Miss  Thurlow  played  a  Canzon- 
etta  by  Ambrioso,  and  a  Beetho- 
ven Minuet,  and  Professor 
McFee  sang,  "My  Sweet"  and 
"Happy  Three." 

The  refreshments  were  per- 
fect in  every  way. 

No  farewell  speeches  were 
made,  as  it  was  hoped  that  the 
occasion  would  not  be  too  sor- 
rowful, and  this  hope  was  real- 
ized. But  it  is  needless  to  say 
how  greatly  Mrs.  Ross  will  be 
missed.  Her  sympathy  in  trou- 
ble or  illness,  her  help  in  oratori- 
cal lines,  her  musical  ability,  her 
social  charm  and  true  and  broad 
neiKhborliness,  and  her  beauti- 
ful Christian  character  will  leave 
a  never-fading  impression  on 
Harrogate  and  L.  M.  U. 

The  College  circle  feels  grate- 
ful to  Mrs.  Gordon  and  Mrs. 
Fowler  for  this  opportunity  to 
bid  her  Godspeed. 
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THE  FARM 

The  farm,  in  general,  is  in 
better  condition  than  ever  be- 
fore in  that  we  have  a  larger 
acreage,  a  better  yield  per  acre, 
and  more  and  better  live  stock. 

This  year  our  wheat  produc- 
tion was  450  bushels  with  a  yield 
per  acre  better  than  we  have 
ever  produced  before.  '  A  great 
part  of  our  wheat  is  being  used 
by  the  boarding  clubs.  The  corn 
crops  are  very  promising  this 
year.  We  expect  to  have  more 
corn  than  we  have  ever  produced. 

We  have  now  on  the  Univer- 
sity farm  about  150  cattle  in- 
cluding fifty  Jersey  and  Guern- 
sey dairy  cows.  It  is  our  aim  in 
the  dairy  to  produce  as  nearly  as 
possible  all  the  dairy  products 
used  by  the  University.  We 
are  also  trying  to  be  very  care- 
ful in  the  selection  of  our  cows 
and  basing  the  test  record  of  the 
cow  by  the  milk  scales  and  Bab- 
cock  milk  tester.  All  our  dairy 
cows  are  expected  to  pay  a  pro- 
fit and  if  they  do  not  we  elimi- 
nate them  as  soon  as  possible. 
A  record  is  kept  of  the  milk  pro- 
duction each  day,  also  of  the  cost 
of  feed  and  labor.  This  makes  it 
possible  for  us  to  find  the  cows 
that  are  paying  for  their  keep 
and  to  eliminate  those  that  are 
shown  to  be  boarders. 

The  beef  cattle  we  have  are  a 


small  herd  of  pure-bred  Aber- 
deen Angus  and  some  grade 
Shorthorn.  It  is  our  hope  to 
have  at  least  two  herds  of  dif- 
ferent beef  cattle,  probably  the 
Hereford  and  the  Angus  which 
we  now  have.  The  University 
now  has  fourteen  head  of  horses 
and  mules  which  are  kept  busy 
caring  for  the  crops,  preparing 
land,  and  hauling  supplies  for 
the  University.  We  need  lar- 
ger and  heavier  horses  and  we 
expert  to  breed  and  produce  the 
Percheron  for  that  purpose. 

We  also  have  in  all  100  hoars 
which  are  being  fattened  for  the 
clubs  and  workers  on  the  cam- 
pus. The  D'lroc-Jersey,  Poland 
China  and  Berkshire  are  the 
breeds  we  now  have. 

The  past  month  has  been  a  busy 
one  with  us,  harvesting  the  corn 
crop,  filling  silos  and  sowing 
wheat.  We  have  had  excellent 
crops  this  year,  as  a  whole,  and 
our  barns  are  loaded  with  fine 
hay  for  the  cattle  and  horses. 
Our  large  silo,  forty-five  feet  high 
and  eighteen  feet  in  diameter, 
with  a  capacity  of  two  hundred 
fifteen  tons,  is  now  filled.  This 
will  feed  the  dairy  herd  and  the 
young  stock  for  the  winter. 

We  are  now  making  every  ef- 
fort to  have  a  large  acreage  of 
wheat  next  year,  as  that  is  one  of 
the  crops  that  we  will  most  need. 
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A  BRAVE  HEART  WINS 

A  true   story,  but  "Agnes"  is  a  fictitious  name 

A  little  brown  eyed  girl  of  thir- 
teen happened   in    at   Randolph- 
Macon  College  six  years  ago.   She 
was  hunting  a  place   to   get  an 
education,    she   said.     Since  her 
father's  death  a  few  years  before 
she  had  been  forced  to  depend  up- 
on her  own  tiny  hands  for  support 
and  for   the  education  which  she 
so  earnestly  desired.     Her  father 
was  a   nurseryman,  and  with  his 
death  the  property  he  owned  was 
lo3t,    leaving   her   mother,    four 
brothers  and  two  sisters  with  no 
support.    This  left  Agnes,  a  child 
of   thirteen,    with  only  the  sym- 
pathy  and    dreams   of     a  good 
mother  to  aid  her. 

Agnes  had  roamed  a  good  deal. 
The  first  seven  years  of  her   life 
had  been  spent  in  Virginia,  two 
years  in  Mississippi,  four  years  in 
Alabama,     then    she   had   come 
back  to  Virginia  again.     To  this 
roaming  spirit  in   her   life  was 
added  a  burning  zeal   to  help,  to 
understand,    to  do  good,  to  grow 
into   useful     womanhood.      She 
was  so  full  of  these  predominat- 
ing  purposes   that   she   bravely 
left    her  mother,    and   went   to 
Randolph-Macon. 

We  said   she    "happened   in." 
That  is   wrong;  it  was   Agnes's 


preconceived  plan  over  which  she 
had  thought  many  a  long  night. 
She  was  so  subtly  charming  that 
the  good  people  gave  her  a  place 
to  work  in  the  dining  room  for 
her  expenses.  She  did  not  go  to 
school,  but  she  received  private 
instruction  in  the  evenings  from 
the  noble  girls  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
For  two  years  she  worked  that 
way,  never  receiving  any  help 
from  home.  The  night  instruct- 
ion put  her  far  along  toward  com- 
pleting the  grades.  But  at  last 
she  wanted  to  go  to  a  place  where 
she  could  actually  be  in  school. 
No  preparatory  school  was  open 
for  her,  and  she  faced  the  ever- 
present,  unsolvable  problem  of 
financial  disability. 

In  September,  1914,  through 
the  kindness  of  a  good  minister 
in  her  home  town,  Agnes  was 
brought  to  Lincoln  Memorial  Uni- 
versity. She  was  placed  com- 
pletely upon  her  own  resources. 
The  first  year  she  was  granted  a 
scholarship  loan,  given  by  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution of  Poughkeepsie.and  later 
on  in  the  year  she  received  a  box 
of  clothes  from  the  same  organi- 
zation. 

Every  afternoon  she  worked  in 
one  of  the  departments,  of  the 
University,  filing  letters  and  as- 
sisting in  the  various  activities  of 
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the  department.  She  was  always 
faithful  in  her  labors  and  she 
carried  brightness  and  sunshine 
wherever  she  went.  Happy, 
cheerful,  open-hearted,  she  soon 
won  the  esteem  of  all  her  associ- 
ates and  the  interest  of  her 
teachers. 

In  1915,  realizing  the  need  of 
commercial  training  to  make  her- 
self more  useful  in  her  work,  she 
began  a  course  in  stenography. 
She  carried  this  course  in  addi- 
tion to  her  regular  work  in  the 
preparatory  department,  and  at 
a  recent  commencement  she  was 
granted  a  certificate  of  proficien- 
cy in  typewriting  and  shorthand. 

She  had  been  associated  with 
many  student  activities  and  for 
over  a  year  she  has  been  an  ener- 
getic and  an  enthusiastic  leader 
in  one  of  the  student  organiza- 
tions of  the  University.  Director 
of  student  thought  and  promoter 
of  social  activities  for  the   girls, 

Agnes  has  now  become  one  of  the 
delightful  and  indispensable  com- 
ponent parts  in  the  life  of  Lincoln 
Memorial. 

Agnes  has  been  discouraged 
many  times,  but  she  never  lets 
anybody  know  about  it.  Brave, 
optimistic,  faithful,  and  with  an 
abiding  faith  in  the  ultimate  re- 
ward of  her  struggles,    she   has 


built  achievment  upon  achiev- 
ment.  Her  record  is  e'oquent 
testimony  of  the  ability  of  a  brave 
girl  to  win  the  fight  for  an  edu- 
cation, however  hard  the  way  and 
however  limited  the  help. 


DJiYsD  CROCKETT'S  MARRIAGE 
LICENSE 

Occasionally,  when  we  come 
face  to  face  with  the  old  journals 
and  records,  we  realize  what  an 
important  place  our  region  had  in 
pioneer  history,  and  how  rich  is 
its  store  of  records  of  pioneer 
days.  One  of  our  workers  in  a 
recent  visit  saw  the  original  of 
David  Crockett's  marriage  li- 
cense, and  made  for  us  a  copy, 
which  follows :- 

''Know  all  men  by  these  pres- 
ents that  we  David  Crockett  and 
Thomas  Daggett  are  held  and 
firmly  bound  unto  John  Sevier 
Governor  and  his  successors  in 
office  in  the  sum  of  twelve  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  to  be  void 
on  condition  there  be  no  cause  to 
obstruct  the  marriage  of  the  said 
David  Crockett  with  Polly  Find- 
ley.  Witness  our  hand  and  seal 
this  12th  day  of  Aug.  1806 
Feb—  David  Crockett 

his 

I   Hamilton  Tho'sxDaggett 

mark 
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THE  FORESTRY  DEPARTMENT 

For  several  years  Hon.  Henry 
S.  Graves,  our  National  Forester 
and  a  trustee  of  the  University, 
has  seen  the  great  possibilities  in 
the  mountain  boys  of  the  South- 
ern  Appalachian  region  for  mak* 
ing  exceptional  forest  rangers  if 
they  were  given  the  opportunity 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
technical  and  practical  points  em- 
bodied in  this  work.  As  no  such 
course  was  offered  in  the  South, 
Mr.  Graves  set  to  work  and 
brought  about  the  organization 
of  the  Forestry  Department  at 
Lincoln  Memorial  University.  It 
was  also  through  his  efforts  that 
the  forest  tract  lying  near  Harro- 
gate was  secured  in  order  that 
the  students  might  have  a  forest 
laboratory  upon  which  actually 
to  practice  what  they  learned. 

The    course    will    cover     four 
terms  of  three  months  each.  Each 
term,  however,  will  be  as   far  as     that  any  student  desiring  to 
possible  a  unit  in  itself,  in  order     some  of'the  work  in  forestry 
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take 
and 
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not  able  to  give  one  whole  year  to 
it  may  have  the  opportunity  of 
doing  so,  with  the  knowledge 
that  he  will  receive  something  of 
value  for  the  time  invested. 


private  owner. 

We  realize  that  in  order  to  teach 
to  the  best  advantage  such  sub- 
jects as  mapping,  log  scaling, 
timber  estimating  and  the  differ- 


The  aim  of  the    department  is-     ent  subjects   referred    to   above 


FORESTFRS' CAMP 


to  give  those  students  desiring 
to  take  up  forestry  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  duties  of  a  for- 
est ranger.  It  offers  courses  in 
elementary  surveying  and  map- 
ping timber,  log  scaling,  silvicul- 
ture, dendrology,  practical  con- 
struction, trail  and  bridge  con- 
struction, courses  in  marketing- 
woodland  products,  wood  identifi- 
cation and  several  other  subjects 
of  value   to  the  forest  ranger  or 


under  the  head  of  practical  con- 
struction, the  students  must  get 
out  in  the  field  with  compass, 
traverse  board,  chain,  scale  stick, 
calipers,  etc.,  and  actually  do 
the  work  themselves.  With  this 
thought  in  mind  the  course  has 
been  planned  so  that  two-thirds 
of  the  time  will  be  spent  in  the 
field  or  laboratory.  Our  cabin 
and  tracts  will  be  the  quarters 
of  our  students  during  these  field 
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trips  on  the  forest  tract. 

At  the  present  time  the'logging 

operation  on  the  forest  tr"act  will 

afford  the  students  a  splendid  op- 

portunity  to  study  methods  of 
log-King-,     milling,     scaling     and 

grading  lumber  and  logs,  and  will 
alsoofferan  opportunity  of  better 
studying  markets  and  getting 
practical  experience  in  marketing 
products. 

FARM  FORESTRY 
A  course  in  farm  forestry  is 
offered  to  those  agricultural  stu- 
dents desiring  to  learn  how  to 
manage  the  typical  farm  wood  lot. 
As  the  timber  supply  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  becomes  more  and  more 
depleted  the  farmer's  wood  lot  will 
become  the  most  general  source 
of  our  wood  supply.  At  the  present 
time  a  surprisingly  large  amount 
of  the  annual  lumber  production 
comes  from  this  source.  Prac- 
tically all  the  walnut,  large  white 
oak,  and  other  such  valuable 
species  now  are  secured  from  the 
farm.  This  growing  demand  for 
what  you  might  call  a  side-pro- 
duct of  the  farm  often  leads  the 
farmer  blindly  into  the  hands  of 
saw  mill  sharks  who  reap  a  small 
fortune  from  his  ignorance  of  the 
amount  and  value  of  the  products 
in  his  wood  lot  In  our  course 
the  students  will  be  taught  how 
to  estimate  the  amount  of  tim- 
ber on  a  woodlot  and  how  to    de- 


termine its  value. 

But  aside  from  the  value  of  the 
woodlot  as  a  producer  of  large 
timber,  every  farmer  needs  fence 
posts  with  which  to  fence  his 
land.  If  he  attempts  to  buy  them 
from  lumber  dealers  he  will  find 
fencing  extremely  expensive 
work.  Fence  posts  in  this  sec- 
tion of  East  Tennessee  are  sold 
for  fifty  cents  a  post,  a  price  that 
becomes  formidable  when  we  con- 
sider the  number  of  posts  neces- 
sary to  fence  even  an  acre  of  land. 
However,  if  the  farmer  sets  aside 
a  small  portion  of  his  rough  land 
unfitted  for  an  agricultural  crop 
and  grows  some  rapid  growing, 
durable,  species  of  tree  such  as 
black  locust  for  fence  posts,  his 
problem  may  be  quickly  solved. 
It  is  hoped  that  such  practical 
problems  as  these  may  be  solved 
for  a  great  many  of  the  agricul- 
tural students  at  Lincoln  Memor- 
ial University  by  our  course  in 
Farm  Forestry. 


THE  PRACTICE  FOREST 

One  of  the  most  valuable  assets 
of  the  forestry  department  is  the 
forest  tract  which  has  been  se- 
cured for  the  use  of  our  students 
by  a  kind  friend  of  the  institution. 

The  forest  contains  2C80  acres 
of  mountain  land,  extending 
along  the  south  side  of  the  Cum- 
berland mountains  from  Cumber- 
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land  Gap,  Tennessee,  eastward 
about  five  miles  into  Virginia, 
The  land  is  covered  by  a  mixed 
growth  of  hardwoods  with  a 
scattering  of  shortleaf  pines  and 
cedar.  It  is  particularly  adapted 
for  a  practice  forest  as  it  has  areas 
of  both  old,  mature  growth  and 
young  reproduction.  This  will 
of  fer  the  students  an  opportunity 
to  practice  what  they  learn  and 
become  familiar  with  the  man- 
agement of  the  characteristic 
timberland  of  the  South. 

In  the  summer  term,  the  for- 
estry students  will  spend  a  large 
portion  of  their  time  in  the  fields 
in  camps  where  they  will  learn 
to  survey,  estimate,  map  timber, 
construct  trails,  build  cabins, 
scale  logs,  cut  fire  lines,  build 
telephone  lines  and  do  the  many 
other  things  which  are  the  field 
duties  of  forest  rangers.  As  the 
course  develops  it  is  planned  that 
the  students  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  spend  the  largest  part 
of  their  time  on  this  forest  land 
where  they  will  be  continually  in 
their  laboratory. 


TEST   EXPERIMENTS 

There  will  be  numerous  experi- 
ments carried  out  on  the  forest 
tract  along  various  phases  of 
forestry.  Each  experiment  will 
be  outlined  and  planned  carefully, 


and  as  accurate  data  as  possible 
will  be  secured.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  information  arising  from 
these  experiments  will  prove  of 
value  to  the  people  of  the  region 
in  the  care  and  handling  of  their 
woodlands. 

At  the  present  time  data  are 
being  secured  on  our  logging 
operation  for  the  construction  of 
a  volume  table  to  be  used  in  esti- 
mating standing  timber  of  the 
region.  Similar  tables  have  been 
formulated  for  other  regions,  but 
none  for  the  eastern  part  of  Ten- 
nessee. It  is  hoped  that  this  ex- 
periment will  prove  of  value  to 
the  timbermen  of  this  portion  of 
the  state. 

Other  experiments  which  will 
be  commenced  in  the  near  future 
are:- 

1.  The  effects  of  cattle  and 
hogs  on  the  reproduction  of 
hardwood  forests. 

2.  Effects  of  fire  on  the  repro- 
duction of  a  forest. 

3.  Growing  shortleaf  and  loblol- 
ly pines  as  a  commercial  prop- 
osition  on  the  waste  lands  of 
the  Cumberland  Mountains. 

4.  A  comparative  study  of  the 
life  of  various  woods  in  fence 
posts. 

As  the  experiments  are  com- 
pleted the  data  will  be  printed 
for  reference. 
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L06GIN3  OPERATION  relieves  the  danger  of  forest  fires 

At  the  present  time  a  logging  and  opens  the  forest  floor  for  the 

operation  under    forestry  princi-  germination  of  such  seed  as  that 

pies   is   under  way  on  the  forest  of  yellow  poplar,  pine  and  other 

tract.     The  plan  is  to  remove  the  valuable,  rapidly    growing   spe- 

large,  mature,  over-mature,  and  cies. 

damaged  timber  to  make  room  In  the  spring  a  saw  mill  will 
for  the  young,  rapidly  growing  be  placed  on  the  tract  to  saw  the 
stock  and  at  the  same  time  to  low-grade  logs,  and  crosstie  stock 
bring  in  a  revenue  to  the  Univer-  into  lumber  and  ties.  At  the 
sity.  present  time  only  the  high-class 
A  study  of  conditions  showed  material,  for  which  abetter  mar- 
that  the  white  oaks  and  poplars  ket  can  be  secured  in  the  log  than 
more  than  twenty-three  inches  in  rough  sawn  lumber,  is  being 
in  diameter  were  ready  to  be  cut  worked.  Labor  conditions  as 
and  that  their  removal  would  not  they  are  at  present  forbid  the 
i  too  greatly  reduce  the  present  securing  of  enough  steady  hands 
stand.  In  places,  of  course,  the  to  carry  on  both  operations  at  the 
removal  of  all  the  trees  more  than  present  time, 
twenty-three  inches    would   en-         On  another  portion  of  the  tract 


'■  tirely  lay  bare  the  ground,  so  in  the  dead  and  down  chestnut  tim- 

;  order  to  secure  the  desired  re-  ber  is  being  worked  into  a  salable 
suits  the  diameter  limit  of  twenty-  product,  acid  wood,  and  market- 
three  inches  was  not  held  to  rigid-  ed.  The  buyers  extract  the  tan- 
ly,  but  allowed  exceptions.  The  njc  acid  to  use  in  tanning  hides, 
timber  was  gone   over   and   the  By   utilizing  this   wood  the  fire 

i  trees  to  be   cut  were  marked  by  hazard  is  reduced,  a  revenue  se- 

an     axe   blaze,    and    estimated,  cured  and  the  ground  opened   up 

Those  trees  selected  to  be   left  for  future  operations. 

I  were  all  thrifty  ones  which  will 


survive  until  another  cutting.  THE  SUMMER  TERM  OF  1917 

Every  portion  of  each  tree  The  forestry  students  spent 
which  will  pay  for  its  removal  is  this  summer  term  in  practical  out- 
utilized  and  the  laps  and  brush  door  work.  The  farm  woodlot 
piled  away  from  the  young  extending  along  the  mountain 
growth  in  readiness  to  be  burned  was  mapped  carefully  and  the 
after  the  first   good  snow.     This  timber  estimated.     As  the   map- 
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ping-  crew  proceeded    notes  were 
taken  on  the  condition  of  the  tim- 
ber passed  through  and  all  clear- 
ed areas  run  around  and  mapped. 
Levels  were  also  carried  and  con- 
tours run  as  the  work  proceeded. 
A  fire  plan  was  worked  out  by 
the  students  and  fire  lines  located 
and  cut  in  the  most  advantageous 
places.     The  value   of  these  fire 
plans   will  no  doubt  be  put  to  a 
test  this  fall  and  winter  and  their 
weak  and  strong  points  disclosed. 
Trail  location  and  construction 
was   also   taken  up  and  types  of 
bridges,   culverts  and  corduroys 
studied.     The   students    learned 
how  to  determine  the  best  grade 
which  might  be  used    on  a   trail 
connecting   two   points    and  ran 
such  a  grade   line   out  marking 
points  along  the  way  where   the 
trail  should  be  run. 

During  the  last  ten  days  of  the 
summer  term  the  forestry  stu- 
dents spent  their  time  in  camp 
on  the  forest  tract  selecting, 
marking  and  estimating  timber 
to  be  cut,  felling  trees  and  piling 
the  tops  and  bruLsh. 

As  all  rangers  and  woodsmen 
are  thrown  on  their  own  resources 
while  in  the  woods  to  make  them- 
selves comfortable  and  cook  their 
own  meals,  quite  a  little  time  was 
spent  in  making  comfortable 
camps  and  learning  the  mysteries 
of  baking  biscuits  and  corn  bread, 


and  other  culinary  duties.  By 
the  time  the  camp  was  over  the 
boys  were  quite  adept. 

When   marking    timber,  strips 
about   one    hundred    feet     wide 
were  run  across  the  tract  and  all 
the   trees   to  be   cut  along  each 
strip  were  selected,    marked  and 
estimated   before  passing.     One 
man  walked  in  the  center  of  each 
strip  taking  notes  and   selecting 
the  trees,  while  two  others,    one 
on  each  side  of  him,  carried    the 
calipers   and  axes  with  which  to 
measure  and  post  the  trees  to  be 
cut.     When  one   strip  was  com- 
pleted another  would   be   begun 
parallel  to  the  first  and  adjoining 
it,  but  running  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection.    In  this  way  the  area  to 
be  cut  over   was  covered  and  all 
trees  of  economically    merchant- 
able size  worked  and   estimated. 
Timber    aggregating   over    two 
hundred  thousand  feet  was  mark- 
ed  in  this    way    by  the  students 
this  summer. 

A  mill  site  was  also  selected 
and  the  ground  studied  to  deter- 
mine the  location  of  snaking 
roads,  hauling  roads,  bridges  and 
corduroys.  The  work  of  the  stu- 
dents proved  of  considerable 
value  when  the  operation  began. 


A  GREEK  PAGEANT 

A  Greek  pageant  was  presented 
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by  the  girls  of  Lincoln  Memorial 
University  on  Saturday,  October 
the  twenty- seventh. 

The  pageant  was  based  on  the 
story  of  Ceres  and  Persephone, 
and  was  rendered  in  a  charming, 
artistic  manner  befitting  a  theme 
of  this  nature. 

The  first  episode  was  imagined 
as  taking  place  on  the  Plains  of 
Enna  in  Sicily.  Ceres  and  her 
Grain  Maidens,  who  wore  grain- 
colored  green  robes  and  garlands 
of  poppies,  entered  first.  While 
the  Grain  Maidens  danced  in  hon- 
or of  Ceres,  her  daughter,  the 
fair  Persephone,  was  seen  ap- 
proaching, followed  by  the-Flow- 
er  Maidens.  These  were  dressed 
in  flowing  gowns  of  pastel  colors 
and  carried  baskets  of  roses  and 
violets.  The  Flower  Maidens 
performed  in  a  very  graceful 
manner  a  dance  symbolic  of  the 
gathering  of  flowers.  Pluto,  who 
had  become  enamoured  of  the 
beautiful  Persephone,  reached 
the  Plains  of  Enna  in  company 
with  his  Evil  Spirits  while  Perse- 
phone and  her  Companions  were 
filling  their  baskets.  Pluto  was 
appropriately  garbed  in  a  black 
robe  with  a  drape  of  red,  and  his 
little  Evil  Spirits  were  in  gray 
and  red  with  horns  of  red.  The 
latter  went  thru  a  wild,  delirious 
dance;  then,   obeying    the   com- 


mand of  Pluto,  seized  Persephone 
and  carried  her  away  to  Hades. 
No  water  came  to  the  earth;  the 
Grain  and  the  Flowers  withered 
and  Ceres  mourned.  Hermes 
and  his  Archers,  who  had  been 
requested  to  come  and  search  for 
Persephone,  entered  next.  They 
were  dainty  little  spirits  dressed 
in  white,  having  gauzy  wings 
and  carrying  bows  and  arrows. 
The  group  representing  the  Sun 
then  came  in  with  graceful  dig- 
nity. The  members  of  this  group 
were  dressed  in  yellow  robes  with 
scarfs  and  wore  gold  crowns. 
This  group  was  followed  by  the 
Rain,  and  these  wore  white, 
flimsy  robes  trimmed  with  irides- 
cent beads.  The  Grain  and  Flow- 
ers were  revived  by  the  Sun  and 
Rain,  and  with  the  return  of  Per- 
sephone, Spring  reigned  again. 

The  second  episode  was  a  Har- 
vest Festival  in  Athens.  A  Greek 
Chorus  opened  the  Festival.  The 
members  of  this  group  were 
dressed  in  richly  colored  gowns 
and  carried  gold  horns.  Next 
we  witnessed  an  assembling  of 
Youths  in  Greek  Games,  who  per- 
formed an  attractive  exercise 
symbolic  of  the  discus  throwing 
and  wrestling.  The  pageant 
closed  with  a  stately,  dignified 
Recessional  out  of  Athens  and 
back  to  the  Plains  of  Sicily. 
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RECITAL 

Friday  afternoon, Novemer  23, 
was  the  occasion  of  a  delightful 
song-  recital  by  the  pupils  from 
the  class  of  Professor  A.  Vernon 
McFee.  The  recital  was  held  at 
the  Conservatory. 

Miss  Genevieve  Thurlow,  Vio- 
linist,  assisted  Professor  McFee, 

"One  Fine  Day"  from  "Ma- 
dame Butterfly,"  was  sung  by 
Miss  Charlotte  Kivette.  Miss 
Kivette  has  a  dramatic  soprano 
voice  of  fine  quality  and  her  inter- 
pretation of  the  song  was  all  that 
could  be  desired,  the  difficult 
semi-recitative  passages  being 
especially  well  done. 

Mrs.  James  Henderson  sang, 
"If  I  Were  a  Rose",  by  Hessel- 
berg.  The  voice  of  Mrs.  Hender- 
son is  exceptionally  fitted  for 
this  type  of  song.  Her  dramatic 
ability  was  clearly  demonstrated 
in  her  second  number,  "Ec- 
stasy," by  Beach. 

Miss  Louise  Eppinger's  first 
number,  "The  Birth  of  Morn," 
by  Leoni,  was  a  beautiful  tone 
picture  of  the  dawning  of  the 
day.  Miss  Eppinger  began  in  a 
quiet  voice  working  up  to  a 
climax  at  the  end.  Her  inter- 
pretation and  sin  ging   was  very 

captivating. 

"A    Bowl    of  Roses,"  and 

"Where   Violets  Grow,"  were 

sung    by      Miss  Lucile  Rice. 


Both  numbers  are  suggestive  of 
warm  sunshine  and  abundant 
color.  Miss  Rice's  voice  is  of  the 
pleasing  mellow  quality,  and  her 
songs  were  evidently  chosen 
with  this  in  mind. 

"Rose  in  the  Bud,  "by  Foster, 
was  sung  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
Karr.  Miss  Karr's  voice  is  a 
rich,  vibrant  contralto,  one  pos- 
sessed of  a  great  deal  of  power 
and  sweetness,  as  was  shown  in 
her  singing  of  the  difficult  Aria, 
"He  Shall  Feed  His  Flock,"  by 
Handel. 

Miss  Ruth  Moore  closed  the 
program  with  "My  Laddie," 
by  Thayer,  and  "Come  Unto 
Me,"  by  Handel.  Miss  Moore, 
who  has  an  exceptional  soprano 
voice,  is  a  musician  of  taste. 
The  Aria  is  one  of  invitation  and 
the  sweetness  with  which  Miss 
Moore  sang  it,  deeply  impressed 
her  hearers. 


ATHLETICS 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  Lincoln 
Memorial  University  emphasizes 
the  agricultural  and  industrial 
sides  of  education,  and  because 
many  of  the  young  men  must 
work  their  way  in  order  to  at- 
tend school,  the  systematic 
training  of  the  body  has  not  had 
the  fullest  attention.  The  phy- 
sical development  of  our  students 
has   been   promoted   by  various 
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games  and  sports,  among  which 
are  baseball,  basket-ball,  and 
track  work.  The  play  spirit 
properly  disciplined,  organized 
and  directed  is  one  of  the  very 
best  things  in  life,  but  play  is 
not  sufficient.  There  must  be 
steady  and  persistent  exerci-es 
planned  and  carried  out  for  the 
developmentof  the  whole  body. 

Among  the  many  things  that 
the  present  world  crisis  has 
taught  us  is  that  the  body  should 
be  trained  in  a  systematic  man- 
ner and  that  this  training  is  one 
of  the  essentials  in  the  develop- 
ment of  citizenship.  How  can  a 
person  fulfil  his  duty  to  his  coun- 
try when  he  is  unfit  physically? 
Our  country  demands  the  best 
and  it  deserves  it;  furthermore, 
each  citizen  owes  to  his  country 
his  very  best.  The  demands  of 
the  times  have  brought  this  fact 
home  to  us  in  a  startling  manner. 
Our  educational  institutions  al- 
ready have  seen  the  handwriting 
on  the  Wall  and  they  are  arrang- 
ing their  courses  accordingly, 
In  the  future  we  shall  recognize 
the  triangle  in  our  educational 
system,  and  in  each  institution  of 
learning  the  student  will  be  train- 
ed, not  in  books  alone,  but  there 
will  be  a  systematic  effort  to  de- 
yelop  the  mind>  body  and  soul. 
We  must  train  for  character;  we 
must  make  the  body  fit;  we  must 


send  the  student  out,  not  a  third 
of  a  man,  not  two-thirds  of  a  man, 
but  a  man. 

Lincoln  Memorial  University 
recognized  this  change  and  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  school 
year  she  made  physical  training 
compulsory,  In  order  to  accom- 
modate the  students  two  classes 
were  organized,  one  to  meet  in 
the  morning  from  5:00  to  5:45, 
the  other  in  the  afternoon  from 
4:30  to  5:15.  These  classes  have 
been  well  attended,  and  it  is  easy 
already  to  note  development.  We 
are  trying  in  these  classes  to  give 
the  regular  setting-up  exercises 
that  are  given  in  the  army. 

In  addition  to  these  classes  we 
had  the  annual  fall  track  meet  be* 
tween  the  two  literary  societies 
for  the  young  men.  About  forty 
boys  *took  part  in  the  meet  and 
the  spirit  of  rivalry  was  keen  and 
wholesome.  A  great  improve* 
ment  was  shown  over  the  meet 
of  the  previous  year. 

As  mentioned  before,  our  other 
athletic  sports  are  those  of  bas- 
ket-ball and  baseball.  Heretofore 
we  have  given  very  little  atten- 
tion to  basket-ball  because  we 
have  no  indoor  court  and  thus  our 
teams  are  handicapped  in  compe^ 
tition  with  other  teams.  We  are 
working  hard,  however,  this  year 
with  the  hope  that  if  we  continue 
to  work   some  way  will   soon  be 
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provided  for  us.  Our  base  ball 
team  has  been  the  pride  of  our 
school  for  the  last  four  or  five 
years  and  the  record  justifies  our 
pride.  Though  several  of  our  boys 
are  already  in  the  great  game  of 
war  and  others  will  go,  we  are 
looking  forward  to  another 
winning  team. 

We  feel  that  in  doing  this  work 
we  are  helping  our  country,  in 
that  those  who  are  called,  and 
those  who  seek  service— and 
many  have  volunteered  -  will  be 
able  to  do  a  full  man's  part. 


MR.  KINGAED 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Kincaid,  Uni- 
versity Correspondent  and  As- 
sociate Editor  of  the  Herald,  has 
been  accepted  in  training  for  the 
position  of  Sergeant  Major  in  the 
Qoast  Artillery.  Without  doubt 
Mr.  Kincaid  will  win  his  commis- 
sion. The  Mountain  Herald  loses 
its  trained  journalist,  and  our 
readers  will  miss  his  newsy  style. 

Dr.  Lucia E.  Danforth  and  Mr. 
Fred  A.  Jones  have  been  appoint- 
ed associate  editors  to  succeed 
Mr.  Kincaid. 


A  HALLOWE'EN  SOCIAL 

It  is  generally  understood  that 
the  one  night  of  the  year  for 
witches  and  ghosts  to  appear 
among  mortals   is  October  31st, 


but  this  year  they  accomodated 
the  students  of  L.  M.  U.  by  join- 
ing with  them  for  a  frolic  on  Sat 
urday  evening,  October  27th. 
Norton  Hall  presented  a  most 
festive  appearance  with  the  soft 
glow  of  lanterns,  corn  stalks  fill- 
ing the  corners,  gleaming  skulls 
.and-crossbones  to  startle  the  un- 
wary, and  borders  of  witches 
about  the  walls. 

Precisely  at  seven  o'clock,  the 
waiting  crowd  of  young  men  was 
permitted  to  enter  the  door  one 
by  one,  to  be  confronted  by  an 
exceedingly  tall  ghost  who  insist- 
ed on  a  handshake.  Because  of 
the  chill  slipperiness  of  that 
shake,  the  cheerful  grin  on  the 
face  of  each  arrival  quickly 
changed  to  a  sickly  sheepish  look, 
which  greatly  delighted  the  girls 
watching  in  the  background. 
Immediately,  however,  he  was 
captured  by  another  ghost  who 
piloted  him  to  one  end  of  the  hall 
where,  beside  a  ferocious  Jack 
O'Lantern,  two  ghosts  stood 
waiting  to  tie  a  paper  bag  on  his 
hand,  after  which  he  was  told  to 
"wear  it  out  greeting  friends." 
Mysterious  looking  tickets  with 
strange,  unreadable  characters  on 
them  were  given  out  by  still  en- 
other  ghost,  who  indicated  that 
they  should  be  presented  to  a 
witch.     At  the  other  end  of  the 
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hall  the  witch  was  discovered 
murmuring-  incantations  over  a 
huge  cauldron.  In  spite  of  her 
apparent  great  age  and  ugliness 
she  received  much  attention;  for, 
in  exchange  for  the  tickets,  she 
was  persuaded  to  hand  out  from 
her  brew  "mystic  rings,"  which 
turned  out  to  be  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  old-fashioned  crul- 
lers. Next,  a  room  full  of  fear- 
ful experiences  and  sounds,  then 
a  captivating.  fortune-telling 
gypsy  in  front  of  her  picturesque 
tent,  claimed  their  attention. 

Eventually,  the  invitation  was 
given  to  sit  on  the  floor.  This 
was  a  matter  for  careful  man- 
agement since  the  parlor  at  Nor- 
ton was  not  made  to  contain  a 
crowd  the  size  of  the  one  it  must 
now  accommodate,  but  determi- 
nation,worked  wonders,  and  they 
were  soon  all  seated  with  a  great 
circular  space  left  in  the  center 
of  the  floor,  and  the  lights  sud- 
denly became  dim.  To  the  ac- 
companiment of  weird  music 
some  ghosts  gave  a  very  "spirit- 
ed" dance,  occasionally  emitting 
hair-raising  shrieks.  Continuing 
the  effect,  a  few  gruesome  tales 
were  told  and  it  was  a  relief  to 
the  timid  when  the  lights  were 
turned  on. 

The  jollity  of  the  evening  was 
heightened  still  more  by  g  imes, 


but,  at  the  stroke  of  nine,  ghosts 
and  students  alike,  as  all  well- 
trained  ghosts  and  students 
should,  scampered  to  their  re- 
spective habitats.    , 


GENERAL  HOWARD'S  BIRTHDAY 

On  November  eighth  Dr.  W.  L. 
Stooksbury,  who  was  a  yokefel- 
low of  General  Howard  in  plant- 
ing Lincoln  Memorial  University, 
gave  some  personal  reminis- 
cences of  the  founder. 

General  Howard  felt  that  he 
had  a  commission  directly  from 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  come  to  these 
mountains  and  found  a  univer- 
sity. During  the  war  he  was 
called  one  morning  early  to  the 
President's  office  and  found  him, 
worn  with  a  night's  study,  with 
a  map  spread  out  on  the  table'. 
Placing  his  finger  on  the  map  at 
the  junction  of  these  states,  Lin- 
coln said:  "These  are  my  people 
down  there.  They  are  loyal. 
Some  day  I  want  you  to  go  dowm 
there  and  see  that  they  have  a 
chance  and  an  education. ' '  After 
the  war  Howard  remembered 
this  commission  and  was  never 
satisfied  until  he  had  done  all  he 
could  to  perform  it. 

General  Howard  was  simple 
yet  strong,  quiet  yet  with  force, 
gentle  as  a  woman  yet  decisive 
as   a  general.     He   was    a  real 
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friend  to  the  man  who  wanted 
to  do  something. 

General  Howard  knew  that  all 
that  is  best  is  inspired  from 
above.  He  Would  say:  "Now  be- 
fore we  go  to  work,  let  us  pray." 
He  was  honest,  upright,  and  a 
Christian.  He  always  wanted 
the  best  developed  in  everybody, 
and  so  was  often  imposed  on. 
Once  while  traveling  he  gave  his 
last  ten  dollars  to  a  drunkard  who 
promised  reform.  He  was  the 
most  unselfish  man  I  ever  met. 
His  entire  motives  were  altruistic. 
His  life  can  be  summed  up  in  two 
words  love  and  service. 

On  one  occasion  General  How- 
ard took  from  his  pocket  a  small 
flag  and  said,  "Stooksbury,  I 
want  to  know  what  that  flag 
means  to  you?  To  me  it  is  the 
ensign  of  the  republic,  to  which 
I  would  gladly  give  my  life." 
He  secured  the  first  U.  S.  flag  for 
L.  M.  U.  so  that  the  students 
might  learn  to  salute  it  and  re- 
vere it. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  have 
a  word  in  celebrating  the  birth- 
day of  the  best  man  I  have  ever 
known,  General  0.  0.  Howard, 
the  Christian  soldier. 


Mr.  and  Mrs,  William  L. 
Stooksbury,  who  were  here  for 
the  celebration  of  General  How- 
ard's birthday,  afforded  a  host  of 


their  friends  opportunity  to  re- 
new associations  of  other  days. 
We  hope  they  will  come  again  and 
again  to  view  the  progress  of  the 
work  to  which,  in  its  inception, 
they  gave  years  of  endpavor. 

THE  REFORMATION 

On  the  evening  of  October  21 
the  four  literary  societies  of  L. 
M.  U.  had  charge  of  the  exercises 
commemorating  the  four  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Buffum  and  Mrs.  Fowler 
the  students  gave  a  lively  review 
of  the  work  of  the  first  Protes- 
tant, who  broke  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  power  of  Rome  by  de- 
claring that  no  church  can  mo- 
nopolize God's  grace  and  sell  par- 
dons like  hot  cakes. 

The  program  began  with  Lu- 
ther's hymn,  "A  Mighty  Fortress 
Is  Our  God."  Four  essays,  each 
followed  by  a  tableau  portraying 
the  same  subject,  set  forth  four 
turning-points  in  the  life  of  the 
great  reformer: 

Luther,  the  student,  by  the 
Browning  Society. 

Luther,  the  Monk,  by  the 
Lanier 

Luther,  at  Rome,  by  the 
Grant-Lee  Society. 

Luther,  the  Reformer,  by  the 
Philomathean   Society. 
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EDUCATION  AT  LINCOLN  MEMORIAL 

UNIVERSITY 

On  the  evening  of  November 
20th,  a  generous  friend  provided 
at  the  Biltmore  Hotel,  a  dinner 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  guests. 
Many  distinguished  speakers  paid 
tribute  to  Lincoln  and  Lincoln 
Memorial  University,  ard  to  its 
patriotic  attitude  and  work  in  the 
war.  The  last  speaker  on  the 
program  was  President  Hubbell. 
who  spoke  of  the  leading  charac- 
teristics of  the  education  at  Lin- 
coln Memorial  University,  and 
stamped  it  as  an  education  which 
really       educates.  We        be- 

lieve that  our  readers  should  see 
this  descrtipion  of  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  brand  of  education  by 
the  man  who  knows  it  best. 
The  Editor 
"Mr.  Toastmaster  and  Gentle- 
men: 

"One  cannot  claim  the  time  at 
this   hour   to   tell    vou  about  the 


land  and  the  buildings  which  we 
have  at  Cumberland  Gap.  but  the 
students  are  always  compelling 
in  their  interest  and  work.  The 
hand  of  the  university  has 
reached  down  into  Western  Vir- 
ginia and  on  into  North  and  South 
Carolina  and  Alabama,  into  Mis- 
sissippi, anc  out  into  Texas,  over 
into  Missouri,  and  through  our 
own  state  of  Tennessee  and  on 
into  Kentucky.  From  these 
states  nearly  seven  hundred  stu- 
dents yearly  come  to  this  insti- 
tution for  an  education.  Time 
would  fail  me  to  tell  you  of  our 
great  farm  of  792  acres:  of  agri- 
culture, dairying,  canning,  car- 
pentry and  business. 

"I  wish  to  take  the  time  for 
just  one  thing,  and  that  is  to  tell 
you  that  the  education  at  Lincoln 
Memorial  University  really  edu- 
cates. There  are  two  reasons 
for  this.  The  first  is  found  in  the 
people  themselves.     They  are  i 
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all  tall  and  thin,  nor  do  they  all 
carry  their  shoes  in  their  hands, 
nor  do  they  do  the  581  different 
individual  things,  which  one  may 
sometimes  find  in  our  region. 
We  have  all  of  these  characteris- 
tics among  them,  but  the  vital 
thing  is  that  these  people  are 
hungry  for  learning. 

"Mr.  Littleton  touched  the 
heart  of  the  whole  matter  when 
he  spoke  about  our  inspiring  them 
and  setting  forward  their  ambi- 
tion. Ours  is  a  work  of  trans- 
formation, but  the  great  process 
is  kindling  them  to  achievement. 

"We  had  a  great  meeting  at 
Knoxville  to  persuade  the  United 
States  Government  to  locate  its 
armor  plate  plant  there. 

"A  superintendent  of  1500 
men  said  to  the  committee  "The 
best  laborers  I  have  ever  found 
anywhere  are  the  natives  of  this 
region  around  Knoxville,  and  the 
one  great  reason  why  it  is  so,  is 
because  their  minds  are  empty, 
receptive,  there  is  nothing  to  un- 
learn. They  are  quick  to  see  and 
ready  to  work. 

"When  Dr.  Hill  comes  down 
and  gives  us  one  of  his  inspiring 
addresses,  he  paints  in  the  minds 
of  the  students  something  from 
which  they  never  escape.  They 
have  a  new  vision  of  the  world 
and   find  a   new   vision   of    the 


world  in  themselves.  Indeed,  of 
the  great  company  of  guests  who 
visit  us  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
each  leaves  his  own  contribution 
to  the  solution  of  our  problems. 
Then  the  teachers  who  are  there 
all  the  time  are  busy  in  guiding 
one  by  one  these  earnest  and  re- 
sponsive students.  Each  student 
is  an  individnal  problem  worked 
out  according  to  the  laws  of 
faithfulness,  hope,  ambition  and 
cheer. 

'  'The  war  was  declared  and  one 
boy  from  South  Carolina  who  had 
been  with  us  for  more  than  a 
year,  struggled  with  his  problem. 
Five  days  later  somebody  said, 
"Where  is  H--C  -?,"and  the 
answer  was.  "He  went  last 
night. "  He  had  gone  to  volunteer, 
and  nobody  knew  of  it  except  his 
brother  and  his  roommate.  One 
by  one  they  go  out  to  do  their 
duty  in  a  simple  and  natural  and 
frank  way.  These  boys  are  get- 
ting a  real  education,— the  kind 
that  educates,  and  does  not  puff 
up  with  ornamentation  or  shal- 
low pride.  So  is  the  soul  and 
spirit  of  the  boy  set  on  fire. 

"After  all  the  beautiful  and 
noble  things  that  have  been  said 
by  our  distinguished  guest  this 
evening,  after  hearing  his  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy  with  the 
kindly    and    simple    life    which 
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we  live,  I  am  not  afraid  and  not 
ashamed  to  say  that  at  the  meet- 
ing this  afternoon  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  I  was  instructed  as 
the  President  of  the  College  to 
confer  upon  him  the  degeee  of 
Doctor  of  Laws,  and  in  confer- 
ring this  honor,  the  University 
honors  itself  and  endorses  the 
work  of  our  great  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. We  wish  to  thank  him, 
and  pledge  ourselves  to  support 
the  things  for  which  he  stands." 
Conferring  of  Degrees 

1.  "Thomas  Watt  Gregory,  son 
of  Mississippi,  interpreter  of  the 
South,  citizen  and  moulder  of  the 
thought  and  life  of  the  people  in 
Texas,  distinguished  lawyer, 
hard  worker,  and  earnest  Attor- 
ney General,  conservator  of  our 
liberty,  and,  defender  of  the 
rights  of  American  citizens,  by 
the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  Lincoln  Memorial  Uni- 
versity I  confer  upon  you  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Laws." 

2.  "William  Seamen  Bain- 
bridge,  son  of  Rhode  Island,  dis- 
tinguished physican,  profound 
student  of  medicine,  author  and 
protector  of  the  health  of  our 
people  through  your  writings  and 
teachings,  masterly  surgeon  in 
the  Medical  Corps  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  bearer  of  healing, 
blessing  and  inspiration,  upon 
you,  by  the  authority  of  the  Board 


of  Directors  of  Lincoln  Memorial 
University,  I  confer  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws." 

3.  "Franklin  Frederick  Shan- 
non, son  of  our  southein  moun- 
tains, student  of  the  Sacred 
Word,  thinker,  student  of  holy 
things,  leader  and  guide  of  the 
many  in  the  great  city,  man  of 
God  and  friend  of  man,  by  the 
authority  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  Lincoln  Memorial  Univer- 
sity I  confer  upon  you  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Doctor  of  Divinitv." 


THE  LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL 

In  1909  Lincoln  Memoaial  Uni- 
versity acquired  the  East  Ten- 
nessee Medical  College  and  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  Hospital.  For 
sometime  earlier  there  had  been 
an  affiliation  between  these  two 
Institutions  and  the  University, 
and  it  was  then  regarded  as  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  to  ex- 
tend the  activities  of  the  Univer- 
sity in  that  field. 

However,  the  rapidly  advan- 
cing standards  imposed  upon  all 
medical  colleges  by  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  the  tend- 
ency to  insist  upon  large  endow- 
ments running  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  and  often  to  the  mil- 
lions, led  the  University  to  decide 
that  it  was  not  feasible  to  contin- 
ue the   Medical  College;   and  it 
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me  FRice 

By  Lieutenant  William  I.  Jones,   '13 

They  say  it  is  sad  for  a  man  full  of  life, 

Full  of  red  blood,  emotion  and  fun, 
To  be  killed  in  the  war  and  be  buried  unknown, 

By  a  cruel  emotionless  gun. 

To  leave  all  his  hopes,  ambitions  and  friends. 

To  end  such  a  dawning  career, 
Seems  a  crime  and  a  shame  and  a  wrong  and  a  sin 

When  a  man  holds  his  happiness  dear. 

For  what  else  are  men  born  than  to  set  the  wrong  right? 

To  advance  Freedom's  flag  when  unfurled? 
By  blood  are  we  purchased,  that  price  must  we  pay 

To  bring  a  new  day  to  the  world. 


Go  up  to  the  battle  front,  ye  who  are  strong, 
With  a  song  and  a  cheerful  heart  go, 

Where  the  Victor  awaits  you,  the  thorns  on  his  brow, 
The  vicarious  meed  to  bestow. 
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was  accordingly  merged  with  the 
Medical  College  of  the  University 
of  Tennessee  in  1913,  but  the 
Hospital  and  the  Training  School 
fur  Nurses  have  been  carried  on 
with  increased  success  and  effi- 
ciency until  the  present    time. 

Last  year  the  city  of  Knoxville 
took  in  a  large  surrounding  ter- 
ritory, and  more  than  doubled  its 
population.  The  larger  hospital 
requirements  made  it  desirable  to 
unite  the  Knoxville  General  Hos- 
pital and  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
Hospital  in  the  service  of  the  city. 
After  some  negotiations  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  Hospital  was  sold 
to  the  city  of  Knoxville.  The 
transfer  was  made  on  December 
15th,  and  the  city  commissioners 
at  once  planned  to  provide  for  an 
extensive  development  of  the 
hospital  facilities  for  the  city. 
One  board,  one  management,  and 
one  administration  ought  greatly 
to  reduce  the  over-head  expenses 
for  hospital  service. 

The  residence  property,  trans- 
ferred to  the  city  of  Knoxville, 
does  not  include  city  property 
owned  by  the  University,  but 
that  yields  an  income  and  the  re- 
sulting funds  will  substantially 
contribute  to  the  growing  needs 
of  the  University.  The  Training 
School  for  Nurses  will  be  contin- 
ued by  the  city  of  Knoxville  and 
the  general  cause  will  thus  be 
served. 


THE  COAST  ARTILLERY  SCHOOL 

Civilians  cannot  fully  realize 
the  tremendous  seriousness  of 
Uncle  Sam  in  the  preparation 
for  America's  part  in  the  preser- 
vation of  liberty.  Only  the  man 
with  the  uniform,  who  meets 
each  day  tangible  evidence  of 
that  preparation,  can  feel  the 
true  spirit  of  the  great  cause  and 
sense  the  full  significance  of  our 
government's  earnestness.  Un- 
cle Sam  means  business. 

At  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia,  the 
government  has  a  school  for  en- 
listed specialists  in  the  Coast  Ar- 
tillery Corps  of  the  Regular  Ar- 
my. It  has  been  operating  for 
several  years,  graduating  about 
three  hundred  men  each  year. 
It  prepares  men,  usually  selected 
from  the  ranks,  for  appointments 
to  the  non-commissioned  staff  of 
the  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  as  elec- 
tricians, sergeants,  radio  ser- 
geants, master  gunners  and  ser- 
geant major.  Previous  to  this 
emergency  the  course  was  eleven 
month's  long,  hut  now  the  school 
has  been  called  upon  by  the  War 
Department  to  train  about  a 
thousand  men  each  year.  Having 
only  the  equipment  used  in  peace 
times,  the  course  has  been  short- 
ened to  three  months  in  order  to 
graduate  the  required  number  of 
specialists. 
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It  must  not  bj   thought,    how-  And  the  men    have  something 

ever,   that  the  c            isnotthor-  worth    while    to   give.     Perhaps 

ough  and   coi                 The  school  more  colleges  and    different  sec- 

is  working  over  time,  but  the  pro-  tions  of  the   country   are    re] 

duct   is   excellent  and  can  stand  sented    here   than    in    any  other 

the     test     The    three    hundred  group  of  equal  size  in  the  United 

men  who  are    gathered  here  Tor  Stares.     From  Maine    to   Texas, 


Garning      to      Juearn 

One  of  the  very  best  investments  in  the  making 
of  msn  is  a  work  scholarship  at  Lincoln  Memorial. 
For  tli3  next  two  months  the  application  for  a  place 
to  earn  an  education  will  be  particularly  frecuer.t  and 
urgent. 

Every  dollar  doubles  its  value:  it  buys  a  dollar's 
worth  of  education  for  the  boy  or  girl,  and  it  buys  a 
dollar's  worth  of  useful  service  for  the  university. 
Then  too,  intelligent  labor  gives  real  education. 

WORK    FUNDS 
$50.00  a  fait  work  scholarship 
$25.00  a  half  work  scholarship 
$10.00  means  real  help 

$    5.00  means  jast    half    as    mach,   bat    it 
may  save  a  boy  to  a  life  of  self-respect  and  pov/er. 


the  present  courses    are  working  from   Washington,  Oregon,  Cali- 

as   they    have   never  worked   be-  fornia  to  Florida,    and   from    the 

fore.     The  directors  of  the  school  principal    military    posts   in   the 

firmly   insist  upon   the  best  that  country,    inland  and  of  the  coast 

the  men  have,  and  they    are   giv-  defenses,    the  men  come,  usually 

ingitin  a  truly  patrioticand  loyal  well  equipped  for   their   course, 

manner.  for  the  additional  training  which 
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the  government  insists  upon.  It 
is  a  remarkable  cosmopolitan 
group  of  earnest  men  who  are 
unified  with  a  "do  or  die"  spirit 
which  is  truly  admirable. 

An  army  with  such  a  personnel 
and  characterized  by  such  a  spir- 
it must  ha-  e  victory  in  the  end. 
-Robert  L.  Kincaid, 
Pvt.,C.  A.  C 


I  THOUGHT  HE  WAS  SANTA  CLAUS 

On  the  day  before  Christmas  I 
saw  an  old.  white-haired  man 
come  out  to  his  front  gate  and  be- 
gin talking  to  a  man  who  had 
just  driven  up  with  a  load  of 
oak  wood.  I  overheard  the  con- 
versation as  I  was  passing.  The 
driver  had  been  all  over  town  and 
had  been  unable  to  sell  the  wood. 
If  his    children     were     to    have 

Christmas  gifts  they  must  be 
bought  with  that  load  of  wood. 
The  white-haired  man  purchased 
the  wood  at  once  on  learning  this 

1  fact,  though  I  could  see  that 
wood    was  piled  higher  than  the 

i  fence  in  his  back  yard. 

I  now  turned  and  took   a  good 

i  look  at  the  purchaser.     His  shock 

:  of  long  hair  and  full  beard  were 
snowy  white.  His  lips  were  full 
and  red.  His  ruddy  cheeks  were 
mellowed  with  the  genial  light  of 

i the  autumn  of  life.  His  blue 
eyes  glistened  with  bright, starry 
sparkles.     I  believe  he  was  Santa 


Claus. 

That  same  afternoon  I  saw  a 
young  man  coming  in  from  the 
forest  carrying  the  prettiest  holly 
bush  I  have  ever  seen.  I  judged 
from  his  springing-step  that  he 
was  a  young  man,  although  the 
holly  concealed  his  head  and 
shou'ders.  On  down  the  street  he 
went,  the.  mass  of  red  and  green 
swaying  and  quivering  in  time  to 
his  buoyant  stride.  I  saw  him 
go  up  on  the  porch  of  the  ho'use 
where  a  widow  lives  with  her 
little  daughter  of  six  years.  He 
had  carried  that  tree  from  the 
holly  wood  three  miles  away  in 
order  that  the  child  might  have  a 
Christmas  tree.  He  laid  the  tree 
on  the  porch,  gave  a  hasty  knock 
at  the  door,  and  sprang  away 
down  the  street.  I  think  he  must 
have  been  Santa  Claus. 

Not  long  before  Christmas  I 
saw  a  clean-shaven,  well-groom- 
ed, middle-aged  man  in  an  or- 
phanage. He  came  as  an  inter- 
ested observer,  he  said.  After 
a  turn  through  the  building  he 
asked  the  matron  to  have  the 
orphans  assemble  before  the 
great  fireplace.  He  told  them 
he  was  glad  to  note  that  the 
chimney  was  large  enough  for 
Santa  Claus  to  come  down,  and 
mentioned  some  school  children 
in  a  far-away  city  where  the 
chimneys  were  very  narrow.  He 
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thru  w  iihed  the  orphan  girls  i 
Men  \  Christ  ti  as  :iini  t< .  k  his 
lea\ .       It:  t  at   (hat   time 

that  there  w        omethirp  p<  cul 

ly     kitiol\     m    Irs    \  .  j.  <  ;      :nnl 

when    imi     i !hristmas     m<  n  iny 

.  h  or|  han  rec<  ivrd   a   1"  \  of 

cand)  and  •  doll,  I  knew  i hat  he 

w  as  Santa  ('laws. 

I  .in  n  be  that  tin1  cunning  elf 
has  the  control  over  the  laws  of 
space  and  time  bo  that  he  can 
sume  different  forms  and  trans 
port  himself  from  place  to  place 
without    taking  all  intervening 

ps?  i  r  so,  I  can  understand 
Ins  hereness  and  thereness  at 
Christmas  time. 


THE  FLAG  CONTEST 

( Sompetitive  patriotic  orations 

6  delivered  by  the  students  of 

Lincoln    Memorial    each     year. 

The  winner  is  presented   with  a 

gold  flag  pin, 

Tins  contest  took  place  on   the 
evening   of    December    eighth, 
The  four  student  literary  socie 
tios  were  represented,    The  pro 

am   this  year    was    of    unusual 

interest  because  the  flag  moans 
more  than  it  lias  ever  meant  to 
the  young  men  ami  women  of 
America. 

The  boj  s  on     •  fhe   Xa 

tion'scall."  Bach  speaker  saw- 
in  the  present  national  crisis  the 


climax  of  a  series  of  wars  it 
which  America  has  called  upoi 
its  people   to  ch  lose   liberi  j    oi 

tloath. 

The  girls  Bpoke  on  '  'Woman's 
Tart  in  Winning  the  Wai ".  ami 
v  were  unanimous  in  finding 
the  theme  to  be  t  hat  American 
w  omen  must  tend  Libert)  's  altar 
fires  while  men  fight  on  the  bat 
tie  line, 

The  winners  can  not  be  an 
nounced  at  present  because  the 
manuscripts  are  to  be  judged 
elsewhere  and  the  grades  are  to 
be  averaged  with  those  math*  on 
delivery. 


A  DIFFERENT  CHRISTMAS 

In  this  day  of  dawning  world- 
citi  onship  it  behooves  every 
thinking  American  to  relate  his 
life  to  the  life  o(  nun  in  other 
lands.  America  belongs  to  the 
allied  family  of  England,  France, 
Belgium  and  Italy,  and  the 
American  who 'Vasts  ami  squan- 
ders during  this  Christmas  sea- 
son, while  our  allies  suffer  and 
starve,  is  unfit  to  \\w  because  he 
lacks     insight,     sympathy,    and 

atitude.  The  sluggard  should 
goto  the  ant  and  learn  that  every 
individual  belongs  to  the  com- 
munity army  We  publish  here-  ' 
with  excerpts  from  a  proclama- 
tion o\   Governor  Tom  C.  Rve  to 
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THE  ELECTRON  THEORY  IN  THE 
SPIRITUAL  WORLD 

On  Sunday,  December  9th, 
Archdeacon  Wentworth  of  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky,  preached  an 
inspiring  sermon  to  the  students. 
He  retol  i  the  narrative  or  Moses 
and  the  burning-  bush,  and 
preached  a  topical  sermon  on  the 
value  of  attention  to  little  things. 

The  healthy  curiosity  and  keen 
observance  of  Moses  led  to  his 
own  life  mission  and  to  the 
emancipation  of  the  nation  from 
which  the  Savior  of  the  world 
was  to  be  born.  Despise  not  the 
day  of  small  things.  God  built  a 
universe  from  electrons.  If  you 
want  to  do  something  great,  do  a 
little  thing  well.  Everything  that 
is  visible  to  the  eye  and  percep 
tible  to  the  senses  was  built  up 
by  labor.  The  greatest  pleasure 
is  when  work  becomes   pleasure. 

The  world  is  a  continuity.  In 
the  spiritual  world  the  little 
things  make  or  mar  character. 
The  little  things  are  the  founda- 
tions on  which  are  built  the  thief 
and  the  murderer.  To  grow  in 
grace  begin  with  the  little  things 
and  develop  little  by  little  like 
the  mustard  seed.  A  good  will 
sanctified  by.  the  saving  grace  of 
Christ  will  by  little  efforts  day 
by  day,  so  strengthen  our  spirit- 
ual nature  as  to  gain  for  us  the 
opportunity  to  grow  through  the 
aeons  of  eternity. 


THE  PHILOMATHEANS 

On  the  evening  of  Nov.  29th 
the  Phi.umathean  Literary  Soci- 
ety presented  [its  ai  nual  rillic 
program.  The  chapel  was  taste- 
fully decorated  with  pennants 
and  flags  of  the  four  literary  ?• 
eties.  Dominant  among  theoe- 
vices  was  that  of  the  presiding 
society,  "Love  of  Learning,  Hon- 
or, and  Power." 

After  the  address  of  welcome 
by  President  J.  E.  Thomas  a  time- 
ly  and  thoughtful  essay  on  "In- 
vention and  its  Contribution  to 
the  Present  War"  was  read  by 
Mr.  E.  K.  Rose.  Mr.  0.  S.  Hen- 
dren's  declamation,  "A  Plea  for 
Cuba"  Thurston  )  was  delivered 
with  patriotic  fervor  and  was 
heard  with  lively  interest  because 
of  peoples  that  are  similarly  op- 
pressed to-day.  Toreador,  a 
trombone  solo  by  Mr.  Warren  K. 
Allen,  was  played  with  a  Spanish 
abandon.  Mr.  J.  E.  Thomas 
closed  the  program  with  a  piano 
solo'  "To  a  Wild  Rose,"  by  Mc- 
Dowell. 


THANKSGIVING 

The  Reverend  Forest  L.  Frasei 
of  Ohio  delivered  the  Thanksgiv- 
ing address.  His  theme  was  that 
we  ought  to  give  thanks  always 
'Ephes.  V,20>. 

We  should  be  thankful  that  w< 
are  living  in  this  day    and   time 
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There  is  a  special  compliment  to 
the  nation  and  to  the  man  that 
is  called  upon  to  bear  great  re- 
sponsibility. Never  has  there 
been  a  time  when  there  was  such 
an  opportunity  for  people  to  make 
good.  This  is  a  day  of  sentiment 
that  reaches  to  the  very  depths 
of  the  soul,  when  patriotism  is 
more  than  noise.  Never  was 
there  greater  responsibility  laid 
on  the  human  family  and  greater 
opportunity  to  serve. 

Let  us  be  thankful  that  we 
are  living  in  the  United  State?. 
The  fact  that  the  total  crop  this 
year  is  worth  over  twenty-one 
billions  of  dollars,  and  is  twice  as 
great  as  in  any  other  year  in  the 
nation's  history,  is  an  indication 
that  this  nation  is  where  God 
wants  it  to  be.  This  nation  must 
be  the  saver  of  the  world  in  food- 
stuffs. The  allies  are  more  than 
five  hundred  millions  of  bushels 
short  in  foodstuffs.  We  must 
supply  Britain  and  France:  for 
if  we  do  not  they  will  within 
eight  months  be  on  their  knees 
to  Germany,  who  would  com- 
mandeer their  fleets. 

We  should  be  grateful  that  we 
live  in  a  nation  that  has  such  a 
high  and  noble  conception  of  God. 
The  Mohammedan  believes  that 
he  is  doing  God  service  by  murd- 
ering children  and  helpless  Chris- 


tians. We  live  in  a  nation  that 
takes  as  good  care  of  the  wound- 
ed enemy  as  of  our  own  soldiers. 
We  live  in  a  country 
whose  great  concern  has  always 
been  in  the  interest  of  the  down- 
trodden. On  our  soils  many 
peoples  have  been  welded  to- 
gether by  the  great  thought  of 
brotherhood.  In  this  war  we  are 
not  after  land,  but  want  to  see 
the  things  that  crush  down  re- 
moved forever  from  the  earth. 
We  should  be  thankful  that  we 
were  born  in  a  country  which  is 
truly  democratic  and  which  is 
leading  other  nations  On  in  dem- 
ocratic ideals.  No  one  is  so  far 
removed  from  the  heart  of  thir  gs 
but  that  he  has  opportunity  to  do 
something  for  the  welfare  of 
human  kind. 

We  should  be  thankful  for  our 
noble  soldier  boys  who  are  wil- 
ling to  give  their  lives  that  our 
homes  and  democracy  may  be 
safe.  We  should  be  thankful 
for  the  mothers  who  have  given 
up  their  own  flesh  and  blood  -for 
what  extent  of  suffering  they 
know  not. 

Let  us  thank  God  for  a  better 
world  tomorrow  and  for  our  part 
in  contributing  to  it.  Let  us 
make  the  most  of  our  opportunitv 
to  show  a  more  loyal  devotion  to 
our  homes  and  country 
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CHRISTMAS  MUSIC 

The  first  Christmas  hymn, 
"Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest 
And  on  Earth  Peace.  Good-will 
Toward  Men"  was  chanted  by  the 
angels  who  heralded  the  birth  of 
Jesus.  Fifteen  centuries  later 
appeared  the  grandest  of  al 
written  hymns.  "Old  Hundred." 
For  four  centuries  it  has  voiced 
the  joy  of  the  Christian  world. 
In  all  lands,  among  all  people, 
the  universal  language  of  song 
has  bound  all  Christian  hearts  in 
one  great  throb  of  "Praise  God." 

While  Christmas  hymns  of 
praise  have  throughout  the  cent- 
uries celebrated  the  coming  of 
Christ,  the  very  spirit  of  Christ- 
mas has  been  expessed  in  songs 
varying  at  different  periods  of 
the  world's  history.  In  France 
was  early  developed  the  Noel 
from  "Nouvelles"  (News),  refer- 
ring to  the  "glad  tidings"  that 
came  with  the  first  Christmas. 
The  Madrigal,  as  at  first  sung  in 
Italy,  was  a  more  elaborate  com- 
position in  contrapuntal  style,  de- 
voted to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

The  carol  was  of  early  French 
origin,  and  combined  dancing 
with  the  singing.  Germany  also 
had  her  Christmas  carols.  But 
it  is  in  England  that  the  Christ- 
mas carol  has  attained  its  great- 
est popularity.     In  the  older  days 


the  singing  of  Christmas  hymns 
in  the  country  churches  was 
followed  by  the  singing  and  danc- 
ing of  carols  outside,  from 
which  followed  the  house  to  house 
Christmas    caroling    of    to-day. 

An  old  German  custom  which 
is  still  observed  is  the  singing  of 
theKriskindern.  Two  weeks  be- 
fore Christmas  the  children  of 
the  poor  sing  from  hous-e  to  house 
when  doors  are  thrown  wide  open 
and  money  is  given  to  each  that 
they  may  have  a  merry  Christ- 
mas as  well  as  the  rich. 

A    sketch    of  Christmas  music 
would     be    incomplete     without 
mention  of   the  Christmas  Ora- 
'  torio   by  the    great    master,    Se- 
bastian   Bach. 

Who  ever  made  Christmas  glow 
with  more  human  love,  more  yule- 
tide  melody  than  the  man  who 
wrote  a  Christmas  carol  in  words? 
Dickens  knew  that  Christmas  is 
the  time  when  chimes  and  carols 
and  music  come  to  sweeten  the 
world. 

The  light  of  another 
Christmas  is  upon  us..  And  we 
seem  overwhelmed  with  the  trag- 
edy of  a  world  war.  But  with 
'  the  full  assurance  of  the  "Might 
of  Right"we  can  sing  with  the 
poet,  'The  soul  lij/ht  of  Mercy 
and  Justice  and  Right,  Shall  free 
all  the  nations  that  walk  in  this 
light." 
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DR.  WINSHIP'S  VISIT 

Dr.  Winship,  Editor  of  the  National  Journal  of  Education,  de- 
livered a  series  of  three  lectures  on  the  14th  andl5th  of  January. 
His  clear  forceful  statements  bore  the  stamp  of  authority  and  of 
originality;  and  were  prophetic  of  the  education  that  must  be  after 
the  German  War. 

THE  COMMUNITY  TRAIL 

The  World  has  struck  a  wonderful  pace  in  progress.  There 
has  been  more  progress,  industrially,  commercially,  financially,  in 
culture,  in  morals,  in  education,  in  the  last  seven  years  than  in 
any  forty  years  prior  to  1910.  No  country  on  earth  has  ever  done 
as  much  financially  as  the  United  States  has  done  since  last  June. 
This  could  not  have  been  done  seven  years  ago,  before  we  had  the 
present  financial  system.  Three  years  ago  last  summer  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  banks  of  New  York  had  eighty-five  million  dol- 
lars in  gold.  There  had  never  been  anything  like  that  before. 
But  the  first  day  of  last  July  there  was  $350,000,000  of  gold  in  the 
banks  of  New  York  City,  and  no  one  was  amazed. 

When  this  war  broke  out  in  April  the  requirement  for  an  air- 
ship was  the  capacity  of  85  miles  per  hour.  Now  the  requirement 
is  125  miles  an  hour— an  increase  of  fifty  per  cent. 

In  culture  we  have  been  making  great  strides.  Mrs.  Cora 
Wilson  Stewart  has  been  teaching  native  adult  illiterates  of   Ken- 
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tucky  to  read  and  write  and  has  taught  more  illiterates  in  Ken- 
tucky to  read  and  write  than  had  been  taught  to  read  and  write 
from  Jamestown  to  the  date  she  began.  Her  work  has  now  been 
transferred  to  the  army  and  not  a  soldier  will  leave  the  army  an 
illiterate. 

Morally  there  has  been  immense  progress.  There  was  never 
a  budget  system  heard  of  seven  years  ago.  With  the  coming  of 
the  budget,  graft  has  disappeared.  Last  week  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives gave  a  two-thirds  vote  for  national  prohibition.  Last 
week  Los  Angeles  voted  twenty  thousand  majority  to  close  all  its 
saloons.  The  world  is  taking  the  same  view  of  the  saloon  as  of 
hog  cholera;  it  is  a  nuisance,  a  pest,  a  moral  and  social  disease. 

Educationally,  it  is  not  easy  to  realize  what  a  tremendous 
pace  we  have  struck.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  only  requirement 
made  of  a  teacher  was  that-he  should  know  his  subject.  It  had 
never  dawned  upon  anybody  that  a  teacher  should  learn  to  teach, 
that  there  was  something  to  know  about  the  teaching  of  the  sub- 
ject. All  the  professional  schools  of  America  were  against  the 
Normal  School  and  against  teaching  of  the  profession  of  teaching. 
Up  to  forty  years  ago  the  school  played  no  part.  The  class  was 
everything.  To-day  the  class  together  with  the  teacher  of  the 
class  is  incidental  to  the  school.  Forty  years  ago  one  professor 
was  enough  to  give  a  school  a  national  reputation.  The  day  has 
gone  by  when  any  professor  is  indispensable.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  a  superintendent  was  sure  to  say:  "Go  and  see  the  way  a  cer- 
tain teacher  teaches  Geography";  now  he  says:  "Come  down  and 
see  the  furnace." 

To-day  there  are  many  states  that  require  the  windows  to  be 
on  the  left  side  of  the  room  only.  The  wooden  bucket  with  the 
common  dipper  resting  in  the  water  has  been  replaced  by  bubbling 
drinking  fountains.  Forty  years  ago  not  a  school  had  five  acres 
of  land.  Every  city  has  schools  it  is  boasting  of.  But  now  we 
are  going  away  from  the  school;  it  is  ceasing  to  be  the  one  absorb- 
ing thought.  Something  really  big  in  education,  the  last  and 
greatest  move  is  now  on. 

In  Sioux  County,  N.  Dak.,  there  is  no  railroad;  there  are  no 
main  roads.  We  wanted  to  go  to  Fort  Yates  by  auto,  and  were 
told  at  the  garage:  "All  roads  lead  to  Fort  Yates;  you   can't   miss 
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it."  That  night  on  our  return  we  learned  that  we  should  have 
enquired  how  to  get  back  from  Fort  Yates.  Every  angle  of  the 
branching  road  was  one  at  which  you  couldn't  help  making  a  mis- 
take. Each  road  went  north  at  a  sharp  angle  and  they  all  looked 
alike,  with  not  a  house,  tree  or  stone  to  distinguish  them.  All 
trails  went  away  from  Fort  Yates,  but  they  went  everywhere. 

All  our  educational  roads  have  led  where  you  couldn't  make 
a  mistake:  eight  years  in  the  grades,  four  in  the  high-school,  four  in 
college,  three  in  the  university— going  to  Fort  Yates  all  the  time. 
We  have  just  discovered  that  when  one  gets  there  it  is  not  half  so 
interesting  as  he  thought  it  would  be.  All  education  goes  into  the 
community-trail.  The  thing  the  world  wants  is  to  have  education 
match  up  with  the  world.  The  time  must  come  when  the  univer- 
sities will  realize  that  education  with  practical  things  is  just  as 
good  as  the  cultural.  The  community  school  is  leading  the  pro- 
cession in  scholastic  estimation.  Everything  to-day  leads  to  the 
community.  The  question  that  must  be  asked  is,  '  'What  are  you 
going  to  do  with  your  education  when  you  get  into  the  world?" 
Not  to  know  how  to  write  the  plural  of  ox,  sheep,  tooth,  mouse, 
cow,  would  be  unpardonable.  But  to  know  why  is  scholarship; 
there  is  no  virtue  in  going  back  one  thousand  years  to  find  out 
why.  There  is  no  virtue  in  knowing  when  and  why  cowen  became 
cows,  and  why  oxen  remained  oxen.  But  to  know  how  to  spell 
cows  is  as  practical  as  to  know  how  to  chop  wood. 

How  many  can  think  concretely  about  something  that  they 
have  thought  abstractly?  The  old  idea  was:  If  you  knew  a  thing 
abstractly  you  knew  it  concretely.  If  pickles  are  bought  for  a 
cent  apiece  and  cut  into  four  pieces  and  sold  for  a  cent  a  piece, 
what  is  the  per  cent  of  profit?  Many  who  get  a  good  grade  in  ab- 
stract arithmetic  get  no  grade  at  all  when  it  is  pickled. 

A  practical  demonstration  of  what  schools  are  doing  toward 
community  life  is  seen  in  the  work  of  Emily  Griffeth  in  the  city  of 
Denver.  She  told  the  Rotarian  Society  of  that  city:  "I  want  an 
opportunity-school,  where  anybody  who  wants  anything  education- 
ally can  get  it." 

The  Rotarians  said,  "You  shall  have  it."  She  was  given  a 
room  and  two  assistants  to  begin  with.  She  kept  the  school  open 
for  nine  months,  and  at  the  end  she  had  forty  teachers,  and  tv  en- 
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ty-three  thousand  men  and  women  had  been  studying  there.  She 
took  down  from  the  entrance  the  old  name  of  the  school  and  put 
up  instead,  "Public  Opportunity  School."  Anybody  could  come 
into  that  school  and  the  only  question  asked  was,  "What  do  you 
want?"  And  they  got  what  they  wanted,  from  board-measure  to 
hat-making. 

The  school  has  got  to  stop  crying  standardization,  has  got  to 
stop  giving  what  it  wants  them  to  have;  and  must  take  up  instead 
the  slogan  differentiation.  Education  is  to  carry  to  the  community 
what  the  community  wants.  We  are  living  in  a  different  age. 
The  war  will  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  and  education 
must  make  democracy  safe  for  the  world. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  BUDGET 

Some  years  ago  nobody  wanted  the  government  to  take  over 
the  railways,  but  when  the  railways  said  recently:  "We  can't  de- 
liver the  goods, "  then  the  Government  took  them  over,  and  no 
railway  objected.  Deliver  the  goods,  or  somebody  else  will  do  the 
work.  This  idea  is  revolutionizing  the  world's  puttering,  sputter- 
ing, and  fretting. 

In  New  England  we  have  been  raising  timothy  for  three  hun- 
dred years;  and  we  never  knew  until  recently  that  it  is  as  valua- 
ble for  milk  cows  as  cat-o' -nine-tails.  We  have  raised  timothy 
just  to  raise  timothy,  never  asking  whether  it  was  good  for  any- 
thing or  not.  We  study  this  subject  because  our  fathers  studied 
this  subject.  Our  grandfathers  studied  this  subject  without  ask- 
ing whether  it  was  good  for  anything  or  not. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  dairymen  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Wis- 
consin it  was  discovered  that  a  certain  cow  gave  more  net  profit 
than  a  thousand  and  twenty  other  cows.  Then  they  got  rid  of  a 
lot  of  bovine  loafers.  Educationally  we  are  beginning  to  ask  for 
the  first  time  what  a  thing  is  good  for. 

We  have  just  had  the  budget  system  put  in  financially  in  the 
cities.  Formerly  transferring  appropriations  was  a  most  delecta- 
ble experience.  They  took  money  out  of  things  that  the  public 
was  willing  to  appropriate  for  and  used  it  for  what  they  wanted, 
for  automobiles,  etc.  By  transfer,  four  millions  more  might  be 
paid  for  a  state-house  than  had  been  appropriated  for  it.  To-day 
many  cities  and  some  states  require   a   statement   in   advance   of 
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every  dollar  available;  and  they  specify  what  every  dollar  is  to  be 
spent  for.     The  budget  system  is  going  to  prevail  everywhere. 

Educationally  we  are  going  to  do  the  same  thing.  As  we  do 
not  keep  loafing  cows  in  our  barns,  sd  we  will  not  feed  educators 
that  don't  make  good.  The  timothy  railroads  had  to  be  taken 
over.  Deliver  the  goods,  or  you'll  go  to  the  junk-heap.  Educa- 
tionally our  universities  are  going  through  an  entire  change.  Five 
years  from  to-day  every  university  will  deliver  the  goods.  They 
are  going  to  study  to  know  what  is  needed,  just  as  we  are  going 
to  know  what  to  feed.  There  will  be  no  attempt  to  put  anything 
over  on  anybody  because  we  want  to  raise  timothy.  Diversify  in- 
stead of  unify  will  be  the  central  idea. 

They  measured  the  length  and  the  distance  around  the  little 
finger  at  four  points;  the  result  was  different  for  each  individual 
of  six  thousand  school  children  in  a  certain  city;  and  yet  we  put 
in  a  course  of  study  to  fit  them  all.  That  is  because  we  don't  care 
what  children  need,  but  because  we  want  to  raise  timothy.  They 
measure  every  muscle  in  the  human  body.  A  normal  boy  of  fif- 
teen can  raise  6000  lbs.  By  that  apparatus  they  can  tell  whether 
a  boy  uses  tobacco  or  not.  They  know  the  maximum  of  every 
muscle,  how  much  it  ought  to  produce.  Boys  and  girls  are  going 
to  be  tested  in  everything. 

You  cannot  train  the  human  animal  for  unity  as  you  can  the 
other  animals.  You  can  train  and  breed  other  animals  for  uni- 
formity and  unity;  but  you  cannot  train  human  beings  for  uniform- 
ity. A  half  million  combinations  biologically  are  possible  before  a 
child  is  born.  Now  we  know  that  education  is  for  diversity,  not 
for  uniformity.  A  university  is  to  give  opportunity  for  the  better 
forces  to  win,  to  help  to  inspire  every  boy  and  girl  to  make  the 
most  of  himself  and  herself,  and  not  to  make  him  or  her  like  any- 
body else  in  the  world.  The  work  of  the  educator  is  to  get  our 
boys  and  girls  in  the  right  attitude  to  give  the  world  the  best  that 
is  in  them. 

THINKING  IN  THREE  DIMENSIONS 
Everybody  needs  an  education.     You  need  to  know  more  than 
you  are  likely  to  if  you  don't  go  to  school.     Everyone  gets  a  new  con- 
tent of  ideas  from  everyone  he  meets.     I  want  you  young   people 
to  realize  that  there  are  two  things  to  study  outside  of  books:  na- 
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ture  and  human  nature.  You  are  not  educated  unless  you  know 
a  good  many  things  about  both  at  first  hand.  The  things  that  a 
country  boy  knows  are  as  vital  as  what  the  city  boy  or  girl  knows. 
The  work  of  the  world  educationally  is  to  tone  down  the  city  dude 
and  tone  up  the  country  rube. 

Nobody  can  be  a  great  architect  unless  he  can  think  in  three 
dimensions  which  leads  me  to  remark  how  many  people  think  in 
lines,  some  in  straight  lines,  some  in  crooked  lines.  We  are  com- 
ing to  the  time  when  we  are  going  to  judge  people  by  their  abili- 
ty to  think  outside  of  a  certain  line.  Anyone  who  is  content  to 
think  in  lines  is  going  to  be  very  narrow. 

Many  people  think  in  surfaces,  which  are  no  thicker  than  a 
line,  and  are  made  by  a  line  swinging  in  space.  These  people 
think  in  their  range.  They  are  like  the  critic  who  took  exception 
to  the  grammar  of  Gray's  expression:  "The  shouting  and  the 
tumult  dies. 

No  man  thinks  in  three  dimensions  who  does  not  connect 
what  he  knows  with  life  outside.  Subconsciously  education  always 
turns  everybody  towards  the  three  dimensions  in  their  thinking. 
Education  tends  to  broaden  out.  Everyday  you  are  finding  out 
things  you  did  not  know  before.  What  you  think  and  not  what 
somebody  else  tells  you  to  think  is  worth  while.  The  normal  man 
or  woman  is  one  who  never  stops  growing  and  who  grapples  with 
new  things  all  the  time.  The  thing  that  I  want  to  emphasize  for 
Lincoln  Memorial  University  is  to  reach  out  to  your  opportunity. 
Read,  think,  and  study;  for  this  world  is  going  to  be  dominated 
by  the  men  and  women  who  think  in  three  dimensions,  who  nev- 
er cease  growing.  A  moron,  who  makes  all  he  can  of  himself,  is 
bigger  than  the  normal  man  who  does  not. 

OUR  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

For  the  last  six  years  Lincoln  Memorial  University  has  main- 
tained a  twelve  weeks'  term  in  the  summer  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  work  of  the  year.  By  this  means  students  continuously  in  school 
could  take  a  four-year  College  course  in  three  years,  or  if  requir- 
ed to  earn  their  way  they  could  drop  out  and  teach  for  a  few  months 
or  earn  in  other  occupations  and  still  by  careful  study  complete  the 
regular  nine  months  of  school  work.     This  plan  has  been  followed 
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by  many  students,  and  the  summer  has  been  an  open  door  through 
which  not  a  few  students  have  entered  into  a  full  and  rich  intel- 
lectual life,  but  these  are  war  times  and  Lincoln  Memorial  is  ad- 
ministering its  work  on  a  war-time  basis.  After  careful  thought 
and  discussion  it  was  regretfully  decided  to  reduce  in  a  very  great 
degree  the  educational  work  this  summer.  This  step  will  permit 
the  teachers  and  students  to  devote  their  time  in  a  way  directly 
useful  to  the  war  preparations. 

Our  Commercial  Department  is  strong  and  efficient  and  in  view 
of  the  governmental  and  business  needs  this  department  ought  to 
be  continued  with  increasing  vigor.  There  are  always  a  few  stu- 
dents who  depend  upon  their  summer  opportunities  for  shaping 
their  course  and  preparing  for  graduation.  Their  needs  will  be 
met  by  the  work  of  suitable  tutors  under  the  regular  college  man- 
agement. 

We  will  understand  that  this  reduced  educational  activity  this 
summer  is  only  to  meet  war-time  conditions  and  that  there  will  be 
no  permanent  departure  from  the  established  custom  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

COAL 

The  University  has  depended  upon  coal  for  fuel  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  though  some  wood  has  always  been  used.  The  long 
strike  of  coal  districts  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and  with  de- 
cided advance  in  prices  marked  special  hardship  to  the  Institution, 
but  a  generous  friend  gave  us  $500.00  just  in  the  fateful  season, 
and  so  far  there  has  been  no  suffering  for  lack  of  fuel. 

Even  in  these  mountains  one  must  feel  that  life  is  varied  and 
complex,  and  that  foresight  and  careful  planning  must  obtain  con- 
stantly when  war  comes  with  the  markets  disturbed  as  they  must 
be.  There  are  new  difficulties  to  meet  which  only  the  generosity 
and  loyalty  of  friends  enable  us  to  overcome. 

OUR  STUDENT  BODY 

The  Students  of  Lincoln  Memorial  have  constituted  a  pleas- 
ing group  representing  as  they  do  more  than  half  a  dozen  of  our 
mountain  states,  and  a  wide  range  of  interest  and  service.  The 
larger  number  of  our  students,  come  from  farms,  and  mines,   and 
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woodlands.  They  live  near  to  nature  and  think  its  thoughts. 
They  have  an  unspoiled  appetite  for  learning  and  that  teachable 
spirit  which  brings  prompt  and  abundant  returns  in  education. 
The  country's  needs  called  many  of  our  young  men  from  our  stu- 
dent body,  and  the  response  has  been  quiet,  cheerful,  and  ready. 
Grant-Lee  Hall  was  opened  in  the  autumn  and  has  been 
full  all  winter  long.  As  indicated  above  the  student  body  as  a 
whole  is  less  mature,  and  less  far  advanced  than  in  former  years, 
but  the  number  is  larger,  and  the  spirit  is  fine.  Immaturity  and 
ignorance  are  defects  that  time  is  mending  every  day.  It  is  a  joy 
to  work  with  such  students.  And  the  results?  A  splendid  group 
of  patriotic,  devoted,  well-prepared  American  citizens.  God  be 
thanked  that  we  have  been  called  to  labor  in  such  a  field. 

PROFESSOR  T.  B.  FORD 

More  than  most  Institutions,  Lincoln  Memorial  University  has 
has  been  marked  by  the  spirit  and  impulses  of  her  workers.  It  is 
distinctly  a  school  rich  in  the  personal  influence  of  its  members; 
foremost,  among  them  Professor  T.  B.  Ford  built  himself  into  the 
life  and  thought  of  the  school. 

No  other  has  been  more  alert,  more  earnest,  more  devoted  to 
its  welfare,  and  it  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  the  friends  of  Lin- 
coln Memorial  learn  that  he  is  to  join  forces  with  us  again  in  work- 
ing out  substantial  plans  for  the  University.  Professor  Ford  left 
us  for  a  little  time  to  achieve  certain  family  plans,  and  these  now 
being  accomplished  he  comes  to  us  again,  we  hope  for  many  years 
of  useful,  and  inspiring  service.  Lincoln  Memorial  will  be  richer 
for  his  presence  here  and  we  shall  welcome  him  and  his  family 
with  the  opening  of  the  new  year,  to  a  work  dear  to  their  heart 
and  to  a  fellowship  alike  grateful  and  pleasing  to  them,  and  help- 
ful and  inspiring  to  us.     The  Fords  are  coming! 

MORE  FOOD 

The  Farm  Department  of  Lincoln  Memorial  responded  early 
and  promptly  to  the  government  call  for  greater  activity  on  the 
farms,  early  and  late  all  summer  long  Mr.  Harmon,  our  Farm  Su- 
perintendent and  his  numerous  and  earnest  helpers  worked  to 
win  a  bounteous  yield  from  the  soil. 

The  great  Seiberling  Barn  was  ready  and  abundant  crops  were 
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gathered  in  keeping  with  the  season.  Never  before  have  we  done 
quite  so  well.  The  heavy  winter  with  more  snow  and  ice  in  our 
mountains  than  we  have  seen  for  ten  years  has  made  unusual  de- 
mands upon  the  food  supply  for  the  stock,  but  there  is  still  enough 
for  comfort,  and  there  is  ever  promise  that  we  shall  reach  the 
spring  without  suffering  or  privation.  The  plans  are  carefully 
worked  out  for  a  summer  of  unusual  activity.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  farm  will  claim  the  efforts  of  many  of  the  young  men  who 
have  been  in  school,  and  we  are  hoping  to  have  greater  crops  in 
the  autumn  than  last  year. 

RED  CROSS 

Our  Red  Cross  Chapter  is  doing  valuable  work  in  knitting  and 
making  hospital  garments.  They  have  made  to  date  one  shipment 
of  comfort  bags,  and  two  shipments  of  knit  goods  and  hospital 
garments.  A  good  number  of  the  ladies  meet  at  the  Grace  Net- 
tleton  Home  on  Wednesdays  to  sew,  and  take  the  knitting  work 
home  with  them.  During  the  week  before  Chrismas,  the  chapter 
took  its  part  in  the  Chrismas  drive  for  members,  and  sent  out  five 
teams  of  young  ladies  to  canvass  from  house  to  house,  and  thus 
added  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  members.  The  Chapter 
gratefully  appreciates  a  handsome  gift  of  money  from  a  valued 
friend  of  the  University  to  assist  in  the  purchase  of  material  to  be 
worked  up. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  concerts  for  the  benefit  of  the  Red 
Cross  was  given  at  the  Auditoritm  on  January  the  12th.  The  au- 
dience was  large  and  those  who  braved  the  bitter  cold  weather 
were  not  disappointed. 

The  program  was  arranged  by  Prof.  McFee.  Those  assisting 
together  with  Prof.  McFee,  donated  their  services  to  this  good 
cause. 

Miss  Hallie  Kirby  opened  the  first  part  of  the  program  with 
the  "Prelude"  by  Rachmaninoff.  Miss  Kirby's  playing  was  a  fit- 
ting introduction  of  the  good  things  that  were  to  follow.  She 
handled  the  difficult  passages  of  this  number  with  a  master  hand, 
especially  the  Agitato  movement  leading  up  to  the  magnificent 
chord  effects  at  the  end.  The  only  other  Piano  number  on  the  pro- 
gram was  at  the  opening  of  the  second  part.  Mrs.  John  Sevier 
played  a  "Mazurka,"  by  Godard.     Those  familiar  with  the   piece 
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were  impressed  with  the  beautiful  interpretation  of   the   number 
Mrs.  Sevier  played  with  charming  ease  and  grace. 

Miss  Genevieve  Thurlow  contributed  the  violin  numbers.  Her 
first  was  the  "Hejre  Kati"  from  the  Czardos  scenes,  by  Hubay. 
Hungarian  music  of  this  type  is  always  difficult  and  exacting. 
The  ease  with  which  Miss  Thurlow  handled  each  succeeding  pas- 
sage was  proof  that  she  is  an  artist  of  uncommon  ability.  Miss 
Thurlow  possess  the  faculty  of  making  the  thought  of  the  compo- 
ser an  audible  reality  to  those  who  hear  her.  Her  tone  is  full  and 
resonant;  satisfying  in  the  highest  degree.  At  her  second  appear- 
ance she  played  two  numbers.  The  first  '  'Gavotte, ' '  by  Popper 
was  very  well  received,  but  the  second  of  the  group  was  by  far 
the  most  popular.  This  was  '  'At  the  Brook, ' '  by  Boisdeff re  and 
is  one  continuous  ripple  of  melody  ending  in  a  beautiful  change 
of  key.     An  artistic  number,  played  by  an  artist. 

Miss  Clara  Bratland  added  to  the  evening's  entertainment  by 
her  reading  of  "As  the  Fleet  Goes  By,"  by  Mary  Synon and  "Mon 
Pierre"  by  Stoksbury.  As  the  Fleet  Goes  By  is  the  story  of  the 
awakening  of  Patriotism  in  the  heart  of  an  American  girl  who  has 
lived  abroad.  Miss  Bratland  is  an  excellent  reader.  She  pictured 
scene  by  scene  in  an  able  and  artistic  manner,  and  her  hearers  ex- 
pressed their  enjoyment  in  a  hearty  round  of  applause.  The  sec- 
ond number,  "Mon  Pierre,"  is  a  French-Canadian  dialect  reading. 
This  sort  of  reading  is  hard  to  do  in  a  way  to  be  appreciated  by 
the  general  type  of  audience,  but  Miss  Bratland 's  effort  was  be- 
yond the  ordinary.  No  one  could  fail  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  this 
very  beautiful  story  as  she  pictured  it. 

The  fellow  students  of  Mr.  C.  R.  Petree  were  very  enthusias- 
tic over  his  reading  of  "A  Critical  Situation,"  by  Mark  Twain. 
Mr.  Petree  is  a  pupil  of  Miss  Bratland  and  his  work  in  this  diffi- 
cult number  is  a  compliment  to  both  himself  and  teacher.  Mr. 
Petree  has  a  good  personality  and  commanding  stage  presence 
which  adds  greatly  to  his  ability  as  a  reader. 

Prof.  McFee  appeared  on  the  program  three  times.  He  sang 
as  his  first  number,  "Beloved  it  is  Morn,"  by  Florence  Aylward. 
This  beautiful  song  affords  ample  opportunity  for  the  display  of 
the  most  pleasing  qualities  in  Prof.  McFee's  voice.  At  the  second 
appearance  he  sang  "Mona,"  by  Stephen  Adams,    and    "I   Know 
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of  Two  Bright  Eyes, ' '  by  Clutsam.  Both  of  these  numbers  pleased 
greatly  but  the  last  group  of  songs  was  most  popular.  These  were 
three  of  Neidlinger's  songs,  "Rockin'  in  de  Win,"  "ASingin'  and 
A  Singin"  and  "Run  Away  Coon."  Prof.  McFee  closed  the  pro- 
gram with  "To  The  Front,"  by  Adams.  This  was  sung  by  special 
request  and  was  very  inspiring. 

HOG  PRODUCTION 

At  Tazewell  on  January  12th  the  farmers  of  Claiborne  County 
met  to  consider  plans  to  increase  hog  production.  In  response  to 
invitation  from  County  Demonstrator  Vickers,  Professor  Phillips, 
Head  of  Agriculture  at  Lincoln  Memorial  University  and  Mr.  Har- 
mon, Superintendent  of  the  University  Farm  were  in  attendance, 
and  took  places  on  the  program. 

Mr.  Vickers  opened  the  meeting  promptly  at  one  o'clock  P.  M. 
In  a  few  well  chosen  sentences,  he  placed  the  object  of  the  meet- 
ing clearly  before  those  present,  stating  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment wished  to  increase  hog  production  throughout  the  country, 
that  it  fell  to  Claiborne  County  to  increase  its  number  of  brood 
sows  five  hundred  this  year  in  order  to  supply  the  quota  allotted 
by  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

Professor  Phillips  used  for  his  subject  "Pig  Management." 
As  an  introduction  the  origin  and  and  history  of  the  leading  breeds 
of  hogs  was  briefly  discussed,  giving  both  the  breed  and  physical 
characteristics.  The  fecundity  of  the  leading  breeds  and  their 
adaption  drew  the  keenest  attention  and  provoked  interested  dis- 
cussions. 

The  care  and  management  of  brood  sows  in  producing  and 
rearing  good  litters  of  vigorous  pigs  and  the  care  of  the  pigs  after 
weaning  was  treated  as  one  of  the  most  vital  phases.  The  speak- 
er emphasized  the  importance  of  correct  rations  for  the  sow  and 
for  the  pigs  after  weaning.  For  the  first  week  after  farrowing 
sows  should  be  fed  lightly. 

Ration  I  Ration  II 

Corn  4    parts  Corn        1  part 

Barley         2 

Oats  2  Skim  milk  or  butter- 

Soy  Beans   2  milk         3  parts 
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The  above  rations  are  standards  for  pen-feeding  and  are  to  be 
accompanied  with  all  the  green  feed  that  a  sow  will  consume.  A 
large  part  of  the  remarks  on  feeding  was  given  over  to  suggesting 
how  the  more  costly  grain  feeds  can  be  substituted  by  green  crops 
in  either  soiling  or  pasture.  Forage  crops  as  soy  beans,  cow  peas, 
clover,  alfalfa,  rape  and  root  crops  were  suggested.  To  illustrate 
the  value  of  various  rations  in  fat  hog  production  an  experiment 
in  hog  production  in  Kansas  was  cited.  Fourteen  pigs  of  the  same 
age  were  fed  all  corn  and  water  and  in  six  months  weighed  seven- 
ty-five pounds  each.  Another  pen  of  equal  size  and  all  of  the 
same  breed  received  one-half  as  much  corn  and  ran  on  alfalfa  pas- 
ture and  at  the  end  of  six  months  weighed  185  pounds  each. 

Some  simple  condition  powders  and  parasite  exterminators 
were  given  as  follows: 

Condition  Powder  Parasite  exterminator 

Wood  ashes  10    lbs.  Sulphur        1  lb. 

Salt  2        "  Salt  3  ' 

Sulphur         1        "  Bran  3 

Charcoal       6 

Pigs  can  be  produced  cheaply  in  spite  of  the  high  cost  of  grain 
feeds,  by  substituting  forage  crops  for  grains.  It  is  extremely 
important  that  the  herd  be  kept  vigorous  and  well  by  the  use  of 
simple  preventatives.  Finally  there  is  no  plausible  reason  why 
this  county,  with  approximately  thirty  thousand  population  (five 
thousands  in  villages  and  towns)  is  unable  to  keep  five  hundred 
more  brood  sows  or  an  increase  of  one  sow  to  every  ten  families. 

Mr.  Harmon  confined  his  remarks  to  "Hog  Production  at  Lin- 
coln Memorial  University".  He  named  the  breeds  and  gave  their 
pedigrees.  He  spoke  briefly  of  disease-prevention  as  practiced 
here  and  answered  many  vital  and  practical  questions  which  arose 
during  the  discussion  of  the  hour. 

It  was  a  very  enthusiastic  meeting  and  those  present  pledged 
themselves  to  do  all  they  could  toward  inducing  each  farmer  to 
increase  his  herd  by  one  more  brood  sow. 
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ARMY    DIVISIONS 

PUT  CHECK-MARK  OPPOSITE  YOUR  CHOSEN   DIVISION 


CHILDREN'S  DIVISION 

Ages,  15  years  and  under 

ADULT  DIVISION 

Ages,  16  and  over. 

BUSINESS  DIVISION 

Firms  and   Corporations,    Banks 
and  Insurance  Companies. 
ASSOCIATION  DIVISION 

Socities,  Churches,  etc. 

MILITARY  DIVISION 

Soldiers,  Sailors,  Aviators  any 
one  of  any  rank  in  any  pari  of 
Government  service. 

RED  CROSS  DIVISION 

Nurses,  Physicians,  Surgeons, 
Ambuiance  Corps  people,  and  all 
members  of  the  Red  Cross  through- 
out the  world. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W,  C.  A.  DIVISION 
All  members  of  the  Y.  M.  C.   A. 
and  Y.  W.   C.   A.    throughout   the 
world. 
LABOR  DIVISION 

All  members  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  the  American 
Alliance  of  Labor  and  Democracy. 
EDUCATIONAL  DIVISION 

:    School  Officials,    Professors,    In- 
structors and  Students. 
PROFESSIONAL  DIVISION 

Physicians,  Lawyers,  Clergymen, 
Engineers,  Artists,  Writers.  Theat- 
rical People,  etc. 
PUBLIC  SERVICE    DIVISION 

All  Federal,    State,    County  and 
Municipal  Employes. '"' 
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SIGN    AND    SEND    THIS 
ENLISTMENT    BLANK 

TO 

LINCOLN    MEMORIAL    UNIVERSITY 

HARROGATE.    TENNESSEE 

I    WANT    TO    ENLIST   IN    THE 

LINCOLN  PATRIOTIC  ARMY 

IN  THE  DIVISION  CHECKED  BY  ME 

See  other  Side 

I  enclose  herewith   8 for  the  Nat  k)tial  Campaign  Fund  of  the  Lincoln  Patriotic  Arm; 

organized  and  directed  by  Lincoln  Memorial  University,  founded  at  Cumberland  Gap,  Tennessee,  li 
honor  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  as  his  living  monument,  and  built  to  fulfill  his  own  wish. 

I  understand  that  the  receipt  of  this  Enlistment  Blank  and  my  remittance  will  be  acknowledged  bj 
Hon.  Theodore  E.  Burton.  Treasurer;  that  I  will  receive  the  REGULAR  EQUIPMENT  provided  fore&cl 
enlisted  person;  and  that  my  name,  address,  and  the  amount  of  my  contribution,  will  be  inscribed  01 
the  Honor  Roll  of  the  Lincoln  Patriotic  Army  and  preserved,  together  with  the  names  of  my  comrade 
In  a  leather-bound  volume  in  the  archives  of  the  University. 

And  this  I  do  as  my  tribute,  in  time  of  war,  to  our  martyred  President,  and  for  the  world-cause  o 
Liberty.  Patriotism.  Education.  Justice.  Kindness.  Democracy,  and  Peace  with  Victory. 


MY  NAME  IS POST  OFFICE 

Please  sign  plainly,  or  better  yet.  PRINT  your  name 


STREET  AND  NUMBER STATE 
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Enlistment  Blank?    Make  It  81,  $2.  85.  $10.  or  8100.  whatever  you  will,  up  to  8100,000. 
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TO  THE  HERALD  READERS  WHO  LOVE  LINCOLN 

The  Great  War  is  revealing  us  to  ourselves  as  a  nation  as 
nothing  else  has  ever  done.  We  know  ourselves,  our  hearts,  and 
our  people  as  we  have  never  known  them,  and  we  know  that  as  a 
nation  we  need  education  in  clear  thinking  and  patriotic  thinking, 
and  every  step  in  the  progress  of  the  war  makes  this  more  appar- 
ent. 

Lincoln  Memorial  University  is  trying  earnestly,  persistently, 
and  we  hope  wisely,  to  do  its  part  in  the  matter  of  patriotic  edu- 
cation, but  in  our  corner  and  alone  we  have  only  a  few  of  the  many 
who  go  to  make  the  national  life. 

One  of  our  friends  has  pondered  this  situation  carefully  and 
well;  and  has  wrought  out  a  plan  to  carry  afar  the  doctrine  and 
teachings  of  Lincoln  in  love  of  native  land. 

The  Lincoln  Patriotic  Army  with  a  larger  and  stronger  hand 
will  do  in  some  little  way  for  remoter  people  what  Lincoln  Mem- 
orial University  is  doing  for  its  own  people  here.  The  work,  too, 
will  make  the  University  known  as  never  before  and  will  engrave 
its  teachings  and  ideals  upon  the  life  of  the  nation,  as  perhaps 
could  be  done  in  no  other  way. 

I  am  asking  the  friends  of  Lincoln  Memorial  University  who 
read  the  Mountain  Herald  from  month  to  month  to  enlist  in  this 
patriotic  band  and  devote  themselves  with  heart  and  cheer  to  this 
wide  work  for  the  ideals  of  Lincoln,  assured  that  by  this  step  they 
will  not  only  rank  themselves  with  those  who  promote  the   larger 
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work,  but  will  at  the  same  time  reach  a  helping  hand   to   Lincoln 
Memorial  University  which  they  love  and  cherish. 

Respectfully, 
George  Allen  Hubbell 
President 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Dr.  Leonard  Charles  Van  Noppen 
Bred  in  a  low  place,  lord  of  little  deeds, 
He  learned  to  rule  his  spirit,  and  he  grew 
Like  the  young  oak  with  yearning  for  the  sky. 
Yet  on  his  face  was  sadness,  as  if  grief 
Had  chilled  his  singing  childhood,  ah,  too  soon, 
Or  love  with  her  heart-summer  came  too  late! 
So  with  the  world  he  wrestled  for  his  life 
And  labored  long  in  silence,  his  gaunt  frame 
Knotted  with  secret  agonies;  and  so 
Struggled  through  darkness  upward  till  he  stood, 
Rugged  and  resolute,  a  man, of  men! 

He  was  a  man,  amid  the  throng  of  men,— 

A  simple  man!    And  though  in  him  was  seen 

A  giant  wrestler,  strong  and  grapple-armed, 

Mighty  in  struggle,  dauntless,  one  that  loomed 

Invincible  in  battles  of  debate, — 

Yet  all  who  knew  him  loved  him,  for  he  hid 

The  hero  with  a  smile,  and  seemed  instead 

Only  a  king  of  kindness,  showing  thus 

Unto  the  proud  the  majesty  of  man, 

How  more  than  a  king  to  be  a  common  man! 

His  life  was  one  humility,  and  though 

The  heights  were  his,  he  lingered  in  the  vales, 

Yoked  to  a  lowly  service  many  years, 

Then  came  the  call,  the  loud  fierce  upward  call, 

And  while  the  cloudy  battle  closed  around, 

While  Blue  and  Gray  commingled  in  a  mist 
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Of  glory,— then  from  his  dare-kindled  eyes 
The  eagle  stared,  unquailing,  and  his  look 
Like  the  resistless  lightning  flashed  and  flamed; 
Yea,  from  his  heart  as  from  a  scabbard  leaped 
The  hero  like  a  sword,  and  with  one  stroke 
Freed  the  last  slave,  and  all  the  sleeping  world 
Woke,  and  with  one  great  voice  of  wonder  cried, 
"This  is  a  Man!" 
We  quote  a  few  lines  from  Dr.  Van  Noppen's  elegy  on   Lin- 
coln    as      appropriate      to      the     celebration      of      his     birth. 
The    author,     when    he    was    here  last    year,    dedicated     the 
poem  to  the  University.     He  is  now  Lieut.    Van   Noppen   of   the 
Naval  Reserves.     He  write:,:  "I  had  to  lay  down  the  pen  for  the 
sword  and  exchange  the  word  for  the  deed.     As  for  you  and  your 
students:  Live  up  to  your  Mountains!" 

LINCOLN'S  BIRTHDAY 

The  exercises  in  celebration  of  Lincoln's  birthday  were  simple 
and  impressive.  America  was  sung  and  the  last  verse  was  the 
common  invocation  of  many  uplifted  hearts.  A  student  read  the 
Gettysburg:  Address.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Cropper  of  Middlesboro 
spoke  on  "Lincoln— The  Gift  of  Democrac/  to  the  Worll. " 

The  declaration  that  "all  men  are  created  equal"  was  a  might/ 
protest  against  autocracy.  Each  of  the  great  struggles  of  the  na- 
tion has  been  in  behalf  of  the  masses.  Lincoln  with  his  passion 
for  the  freedom  of  all  men  is  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  gift  of  De- 
mocracy to  the  world.  He  would  have  been  possible  only  in  a  de- 
mocracy. He  had  many  discouragments  to  ambition.  His  father 
was  poor  and  illiterate.  Abe  himself  had  nofschooling.  Person- 
ally he  was  ungainly.  One  would  have  said  there  was  in  him  no 
promise  of  greatness,  and  yet  this  ignorant  farmer  boy  aspired  to 
the  highest  honor  that  a  free  people  can  bestow  on  a  citizen. 

America  was  succumbing  to  social  caste.  At  the  top  was  the 
wealthy  slave-holder;  at  the  bottom  was  the  slave;  in  the  interme- 
diate position  was  the  poor  white  sinking  deeper  into  social  dis- 
paragement. Lincoln  performed  for  human  society  in  the  Ameri- 
can nation  a  two- fold  service  in  lifting  the  slave  and  in  giving  to 
the  poor  whites  a  position  of  social  equality.     Lincoln  summed  up 
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in  his  personality  the  fundamental  principles  of  democracy. 

1.  In  a  free  country  men  and  women  must  be  valued  only 
because  of  tie  inherent  qualities. 

2.  He  recognized  the  obligation  of  a  citizen  to  prepare  him- 
self for  citizenship,  if  there  is  to  be  harmony  and  solidity.  He 
did  not  plead  birth  and  environment  to  excuse  ignorance.  He 
knew  the  American  democracy  must  have  intelligent  and  upright 
citizens. 

3.  Lincoln  was  willing  to  merge  personal  interest  into  the 
good  of  the  community,  whenever  his  country  demanded  personal 
sacrifice.  If  we  are  not  willing  to  merge  personal  interests  we 
are  not  worthy  of  our  inheritance. 

4.  Modestly  and  unassumingly  Lincoln  had  implicit  confidence 
and  trust  in  God  in  crisis  after  crisis  and  called  the  people  to  come 
together  to  invoke  the  blessings  of  God  on  the  republic. 

THE  VITAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

There  is  no  calling  in  life,  to-day,  which  is  receiving  more  at- 
tention than  Agriculture.  The  best  known  Economists  are  agreed 
that  no  more  shall  farm  products  sink  to  the  low  level  of  the  last 
decade  of  the  past  century.  The  normal  rate  of  consumption  has 
overtaken  the  production.  Agriculture,  the  great  occupation  of 
the  Americon  people,  is  calling  earnestly  and  persistently  for  you. 
The  present  crisis  intensifies  the  need. 

Statistics  show  that  America  is  drifting  cityward  rapidly. 
This  restlessness  is  being  slowly  stayed  by  the  influence  of  educa- 
tion in  the  Art  and  Science  of  Agriculture. 

The  country  is  full  of  trained  professional  men  who  have  to 
make  a  living  by  resorting  to  sidelines,  such  as  real  estate,  insur- 
ance, etc.  They  have  been  driven  out  practically  from  their  pro- 
fessions in  preparation  for  which  thousands  of  dollars  were  spent. 
It  is  an  unfortunate  fact,  that  many  a  man  who  has  had  in  him 
the  making  of  a  good  farmer  has  been  spoiled  by  becoming  a  poor 
professional  man. 

There  is  no  calling  in  life  so  sure  and  certain  of  success  as 
that  of  a  well-prepared  farmer.  While  other  occupations  are 
overcrowded,  the  farm  is  inadequately  supplied, and  will  remain  so 
for  a  generation,     The  farm  boy  who,  having  learned  the   practi- 
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cal  art  of  farming,  having  familiarized  himself  with  the  machin- 
ery and  having  become  qualified  to  handle  farm  animals  as  they 
are  handled  on  his  father's  farm,  takes  a  thorough  Agricultural 
course  will  be  just  the  man  for  a  fine  position,  providing  of  course 
he  has  the  brains  and  the  grit  which  the  world  is  looking  for  to- 
day. Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  will  require  the  services 
of  a  great  many  trained  men.  Boys,  without  capital,  but  possess- 
ing vigor,  vitality,  and  determination,  w  ho  qualify  themselves  for 
this  work,  will  not  have  to  wait  fifteen  or  twenty  years  before 
they  see  a  living  clearly  ahead  of  them. 

As  years  pass,  it  will  become  more  and  more  apparent  that 
the  man  who  will  farm  must  have  the  "know-how"  education. 
Four  years  of  college  work  in  Agriculture  is  worth  twenty  years 
of  actual  experience.    Therefore,  young  man,  go  to  college. 

Lincoln  Memorial  University  has  for  several  years  been  stim- 
ulating Agriculture,  through  the  generosity  of  friends.  This 
year  our  Agricultural  Department  will  apply  to  this  region  the 
help-to-win-the-war  suggestions  of  the  Government.  Increased 
production  of  pigs,  poultry,  grain,  and  food;  as  well  as  food-pres- 
ervation, and  economic  domestic  art,  will  be  emphasized.  Bulletins, 
schedule  sheets,  and  special  printed  matter  will  be  furnished  in- 
dividuals in  the  contests.  The  prize  money  is  to  be  more  widely 
distributed  than  formerly.  Close  personal  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  work  of  each  contestant.  Great  and  lasting  good  will  come 
from  the  new  lessons  learned. 

WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY 

A  Large  Audience  of  students  and  neighbors  gathered  in  the 
auditorium  at  9:30  A.  M.  to  contemplate  the  virtues  of  him  who  is 
"first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. "  The  address  was  deliv- 
ered by  Mr.  William  Ayres,  of  Pineville,  Kentucky.  His  subject 
was: "Washington  and  Frederick  the  Great— A  Historic  Contrast." 

Two  national  holidays  are  set  apart  in  connection  with  the 
Revolution:  The  fourth  of  July,  when  our  liberty  was  asserted  be* 
fore  the  world,  and  February  22nd,  on  which  was  born  the  man 
who  was  to  make  that  hope  of  liberty  a  reality. 

Washington  did  much  to  shape  the  action  taken  by  the  colonies 
against  England.     After  he  had  fought  their  war,  the  voice  of  the 
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people  demanded  that  he  should  become  the  first  magistrate.  A 
man  who  had  fought  for  the  liberty  of  others,  Washington  believ- 
ed that  the  great  aim  of  a  civilized  people  is  not  aggrandizement 
of  an  individual  nor  the  establishment  of  a  dynasty,  but  to  set  up 
a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people.  We  are  to-day  again 
fighting  the  bat-Jes  of  Washington. 

The  caption  of  Washington's  Farewell  Address  is  significant 
"To  the  people  of  the  United  States— Friends  and  fellow-citizens." 
In  this  great  classic  in  the  political  history  of  the  world,  Washing- 
ton urges  the  young  nation  to  observe  treaties,  to  avoid  entang- 
ling alliances  except  as  occasion  may  arise  to  preserve  the  liberty 
for  which  we  have  fought.  He  believes  that  religion  and  moral- 
ity are  the  firmest  props  of  duty  of  men  and  citizens.  Reason  and 
experience  show  that  national  mcrality  is  not  independent  of  indi- 
vidual religion.  He  urged  the  observance  of  good  faith  with  all 
nations.  Steering  clear  of  permanent  alliances,  we  should  trust  to 
temporary  alliances  for  extreme  occasions  only.  He  had  confidence 
in  the  benign  influence  of  good  laws  under  a  free  government. 

After  LaFayette  had  by  his  example  inspired  France  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  the  American  colonies  and  so  made  possible  the  vic- 
tory at  Yorktown,  he  returned  to  Europe  to  become  the  first  suf- 
ferer of  the  conflict  between  the  new  democracy  and  autocracy. 
Imprisoned  in  Austria  he  was  offered  freedom  if  he  would  re- 
nounce his  republican  principles,  for  already  they  saw  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall.  He  refused.  Liberated  after  five  years,  he 
returned  to  America  to  lay  the  corner  stone  of  Bunker  Hill  Monu- 
ment on  the  soil  which  he  had  fought  to  free. 

In  1712  was  born  Fredrick  the  Great,  son  of  a  brutal  father. 
After  coming  to  the  throne  in  1740  he  began  to  plot  against  the 
daughter  of  the  man  who  had  saved  his  life.  When  she  asked 
his  intentions  regarding  Silesia,  he  lulled  her  with  a  lie.  Fred- 
rick the  Great  was  great  only  in  infamy— a  man  who  never  kept 
his  faith,  who  knew  not  honor,  who  labored  only  for  the  good  of 
his  dynasty 

After  he  had  achieved  his  name  he  sat  down  and  wrote  to  his 
nephew  who  was  to  succeed  him.  He  said  of  the  common  people; 
"All  my  subjects  are  brave  and  sturdy,  slaves  in  my  army,  endow- 
ed with  a  sangfroid  which  I  think  is  nothing  but  stupidity.     Re- 
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ligion  is  a  means  of  ruling  the  lower  classes.  It  is  unwise  for  a 
king  to  have  religion  because  it  does  not  agree  with  the  high  po- 
litical views  which  a  monarch  should  entertain.  War  is  a  busi- 
ness in  which  the  slightest  scruple  spoils  the  whole  matter.  Do 
not  make  the  foolish  mistake  of  not  breaking  alliances.  Form  alli- 
ances for  your  advantage;  and  as  a  corollary,  you  must  break  alli- 
ances when  to  your  disadvantage.  Have  political  locksmiths,  also 
physicans  to  dispose  of  troublesome  people  who  might  be  in  the 
way. 

When  I  had  trained  my  army  I  examined  what  claims  I  might 
lay  to  various  provinces.  Wait  for  favorable  circumstances  and 
you  will  enlarge  your  business." 

There  you  have  the  deceit  which  has  blossomed  into  the  Prus- 
sianism  of  to-day.  In  William  II  we  have  nothing  but  a  reincar- 
nation of  the  black  soul  of  Frederick  the  Great.  The  Kaiser  said  of 
him:  "Frederick  the  Great  is  to  Germany  of  to-day  the  acme  of  all 
that  is  glorious. "  The  Kaiser  sent  to  the  United  States  statues 
of  Frederick  the  Great  as-  his  most  fitting  gift.  In  emulation  of 
him  he  declares:  "Only  one  is  master  in  the  empire  and  I  am  that 
one.     There  is  only  one  law  and  that  is  my  law. ' ' 

Our  reply  to  Prussianism  has  been  well  made  by  Pershing  at 
the  grave  of  Lafayette:  "As  he  came  to  help  America  in  the  hour 
of  need,  so  we  will  come  to  France  in  the  time  of  her  need.  La- 
fayette, we  are  here!" 


February  25,  1918. 
His  Excellency,  Woodrow  Wilson. 

President  of  the  United  States. 
My  dear  Mr.  President: 

Under  the  inspiration  of  a  stirring  address  delivered  by 
Mr.  Joe  Mitchell  Chappie  of  Boston,  on  the  evening  of  Washing- 
ton's birthday,  something  more  than  three  hundred  of  the  students 
brought  together  from  many  quarters  of  our  southland,  rose  in  a 
body  and  with  uplifted  hand  pledged  themselves  each  one  individ- 
ually to  plant  and  reap  food  products  in  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighteen  more  than  enough  to  maintain  themselves,  and  to  live  at 
a  cost  not  exceeding  $2.50  per  week. 

They  are  tremendously  in  earnest  and  request  me  to  send  you 
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these  resolutions  as  expressive  of  their  deep-seated  purpose  to  do 
their  part  this  year.  Their  colleagues,  the  upper  classmen,  in  sub- 
stantial numbers  are  in  the  training  camps,  and  not  a  few  of  them 
are  already  in  France. 

"We,  the  students  of  Lincoln  Memorial  University,  assembled 
to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  George  Washington,  each  one  indi- 
vidually, take  the  pledge  to  plant  and  reap  in  1918  food  products 
to  maintain  ourselves,  and  to  live  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $2.50  per 
week,  following  to  the  letter  the  rules  promulgated  by  Mr.  Hoover, 
the  national  administrator. 

''Signed  and  sealed  by  uplifted  hand.  We  greet  you,  Mr. 
President,  and  take  this  vow,  as  we  begin  sowing  the  seed  amid 
the  stirring  breath  of  springtime,  with  the  high  hopes  of  the  har- 
vest. 

'  'We  will  fulfill  and  maintain  the  ideal  of  Washington,  first  a 
farmer  and  then  first  in  war,  first  in  peace  and  first  in  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen. "  As  students  of  Lincoln  Memorial  University, 
we  feel  that  this  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  Father  of  Our  Country 
and  greeting  to  our  President." 
Respectfully, 

George  A.  Hubbell 

President,  Lincoln  Memorial  University 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

WASHINGTON 

February  26,  1918. 
My  dear  Dr.  Hubbell: 

The  President  asks  me  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  let- 
ter of  February  25th,  with  enclosure,  and  to  thank  you  for  your 
courtesy  in  writing  him.  He  has  noted  with  much  interest  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  students  of  Lincoln  Memorial  Univer- 
sity, and  he  would  be  glad  to  have  you  convey  to  them  an  expres- 
sion of  his  hearty  appreciation  of  their  patriotic  spirit. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  P.  Tumulty 

Secretary  to  the  President 
t)r.  George  A.  Hubbell, 

President,  Lincoln  Memorial  University, 
Harrogate,  Tennessee 
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THE  LINCOLN  PATRIOTIC  ARMY 

The  Lincoln  Patriotic  Army  is  semi-military  in  form, 
strictly  non-partisan  in  character,  stands  strongly  for  the  demo- 
cratic ideas  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  will  permanently  engage  in 
the  systematic  inculcation  of  the  patriotic  spirit  among  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  the  teaching  of  those  principles  of  human  and  in- 
dustrial relationship  which  are  essential  for  our  national,  industrial, 
economic  and  political  safety  through  future  years. 

HERE  ARE  SOME  OF  THE  ARMY  AIMS 

To  widely  teach  the  life,  principles,  ideals  and  practical  pat- 
riotism of  Abraham  Lincoln— man,  statesman,  patriot,  philoso- 
pher and  friend  of  mankind; 

To  revere,  honor  and  defend,  from  unscrupulous  commercial- 
ism and  destructive  anarchy,  the  Flag,  first  made  by  Betsy  Ross 
at  Philadelphia  and  now,  with  added  stars,  the  loved  symbol  of 
American  liberty  and  national  progress  rightly  gained; 

To  better  equip  and  adequately  maintain,  in  memory  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  by  his  wish  and  near  his  birthplace,  an  absolutely 
democratic  University,  where  the  children  of  poor  parents  may 
have  a  real  chance  to  fit  themselves  mentally,  physically  and  spiri- 
tually for  the  work  of  life; 

To  perpetually  see  that  the  doors  of  Lincoln  Memorial  Univer- 
sity swing  free  at  the  touch  of  loyal  and  ambitious  young  men  and 
young  women  from  all  the  States,  regardless  of  their  birth,  breed- 
ing, nationality,  or  social  and  financial  condition. 

To  help  construct  a  body  of  American  youth  with  keen  brains, 
far-seeing  eyes,  truth-telling  lips,  deft  and  busy  hands,  clean 
hearts  and  feet  swift  in  the  errand  of  brotherhood,  enlightenment, 
mercy,  justice,  right  government  and  universal  progress; 

To  provide  this  legion  of  young  men,  the  flower  of  American 
manhood,  and  trained  in  patriotism,  to  take  the  places  of  our 
young  heroes  dead  in  France,  or  staggering  back  to  us  blind  and 
maimed; 

To  perpetually  guard  the  Institutions  for  which  our  Colonial 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  gave  their  all— institutions  which  demand 
the  patriotism,  efficiency  and  devotion  of  the  young  men  and  wo- 
men of  these  United  States  in  the  great  days  to  be. 
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PATRIOTIC  CONEERENCE 

Likc:ln  Memorial  University  would  not  be  filling  her  place 
as  a  center  of  education  if  she  did  not  keep  thoroughly  in  touch 
with  the  momentous  occurrences  of  the  times.  Therefore,  when 
the  news  came  to  our  valley  that  great  speakers  were  to  congre- 
gate in  Knoxville  to  give  the  story  of  the  war  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, several  of  our  number  went  to  Knoxville  to  hear  and  bring 
back  the  news.  Among  them  were  Mrs.  Hubbell,  Professor  Mc- 
Fee,  and  Professor  and  Mrs.   Fowler. 

The  meetings  held  in  the  morning,  afternoon  and  evening  of 
February  11th,  together  with  another  on  the  same  ever  ing  for  the 
Food  and  Fuel  Administrators  of  the  Counties  of  East  Tennessee, 
were  third  in  a  series  of  conferences,  the  other  two  having  been 
held  in  Nashville  and  Memphis.  The  entire  purpose  of  such  con- 
ferences has  been  to  make  the  war  aims  of  the  Government  clear 
to  the  public,  to  direct  the  immense  patriotic  energies  which  have 
been  aroused,  to  check  and  destroy  misleading  information  due  to 
enemy  propaganda;  and,  in  a  word,  to  make  people  of  all  classes 
and  occupations  a  strong  unified  force  to  help  prosecute  this  war 
intelligently  and  successfully. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  things  to  a  person  entering  Staub's 
Theatre,  which  at  all  of  the  meetings  was  over-crowded,  was  the 
atmosphere  of  subdued  enthusiasm,  of  intense  seriousness  of  pur- 
pose. During  the  whole  time  there  were  genuine  appreciation 
and  frequent  applause,  tut  none  of  the  wild  hysterical  approval 
often  manifest  in  political  gatherings,  for  politics  played  no  part 
there.  On  the  platform  were  seated  people  of  all  political  parties, 
yet  they  were  united  in  their  spirit  of  devotion  to  the  Government. 
There  were  the  Governor  of  the  State,  ccunty  officers,  newspaper 
editors,  labor  leaders,  club  presidents,  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
capitalists,  bankers,  members  of  many  professions,  —all  of  them 
ready  to  subordinate  their  own  personal  or  business  interests  and 
to  act  together  in  the  work  of  supporting  the  President  and  his 
able  helpers. 

Food  conservation,  fuel  conservation,  the  obligations  of  Labor 
and  Capital  in  the  war,  the  need  of  buying  thrift  stamps,  Liberty 
bonds,  etc.,  the  necessity  of  stopping  all  profiteering,  and  many 
other  topics  of  vital  interest  were  presented  by  prominent  speakers. 
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some  of  whom  were:-  Gov.  Tom  C.  Rye,  Major  Rutledge  Smith, 
Judge  Edward  Sanford,  John  T.  O'Connor,  E.  Munsey  Slack,  Rev. 
Len  G.  Broughton,  Charles  E.  Russell,  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Denney,  Mrs. 
Charlotte  L.  Kellogg,  Sam  E.  Hill. 

Those  who  brought  us  fir^t-hand  information  from  the  actual 
scenes  of  war  were  Charles  E.  Russell,  a  member  of  the  Root  Com- 
mission to  Russia,  and  Mrs.  Kellogg,  who  with  her  husband  ?rd 
Herbert  Hoover  visited  Belgium  in  their  attempt  to  relieve  the 
food  situation  within  the  'Steel  Ring.'  Russell's  message  cariied 
peculiar  weight  because  of  the  news  he  had  just  received  of  Rus- 
sia's withdrawal  from  the  war.  For  two  hours  he  held  that  great 
crowd  spellbound  while  he  drove  home  the  hideous  truths  about 
the  war.  He  set  forch  the  necessity  for  everyone,  businessman, 
laborer,  citizen,  to  devote  his  entire  energy  to  the  one  thing  at 
hand,  lest  a  fearful  alternative  other  than  the  winning  of  a*  vic- 
tory be  forced  upon  us.  Mrs.  Kellogg  in  her  sweet  womanly  way, 
presented  as  cheerful  a  picture  of  suffering  Belgium  as  she  could, 
telling  us  of  the  unbroken  spirit  of  her  people  and  their  uncon- 
querable faith  that  the  future  will  bring  them  victory,  if  only  the 
Americans  will  not  fail  them.  The  hearts  of  Mrs.  Kellogg' s  au- 
dience were  wrung  by  the  hearing  of  the  way  bread  is  reckoned 
by  those  starving  people  in  terms  of  crumbs  rather  than  of  loaves. 

At  the  Fael  Administrators'  meeling  which  was  attended  by 
Prof.  Fowler,  deputy  Fael  Administrator  for  Claiborne  County, 
the  food  and  fuel  situation  and  ways  of  managing  shortages  was 
discussed  by  State  Administrator  W.  E.  Myer. 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  Mitchell  Chapple,  of  Boston,  delighted 
the  faculty  and  students  by  spending  Washington's  birthday  at 
L.  M.  U.  At  the  close  of  the  public  program  of  the  Grant-Lee 
Literary  Society,  the  students  insisted  on  hearing  Dr.  Chappie. 
His  virile  remarks  follow: 

Some  years  sgo  I  visited  Sans  Scucims.n  attempt  to  interview 
Bismark  after  his  break  with  the  young  Kaiser.  I  began  to  speak 
of  the  injustice  of  his  dismissal,  thinking  thereby  to  secure  a  sym- 
pathetic interview.  But  the  iron  chancellor  rose  to  his  full  height 
and  exclaimed  "My  Emperor!"  Then  he  turned  on  his  heel  and 
left  me  with  no  further  word  of  interview.     It  is  "My  Emperor!" 
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from  the  rejected  chancellor  to  the  soldier  in  the  trench.  Although 
in  fronting  Germany  we  are  facing  the  greatest  national  solidarity 
in  history,  we  must  and  shall  win  this  war. 

Gladstone  in  1894  said:  "The  young  Kaiser  will  yet  bathe 
Europe  in  blood. "  Bglfour  said,  "The  mental  attitude  of  Ger- 
many means  a  world  war. "  Over  a  table  in  Sans  Souci  a  great 
spider  is  painted  on  the  ceiling.  This  German  spider  well  typi- 
fies the  German  war  lord  who  has  been  spinning  his  imperialistic 
web  for  forty  years.  The  first  merchant  submarine  that  came  to 
America,  came  with  words  of  peace,  but  carried  away  Gatling 
guns.  Germany  has  been  buying  1200  Gatling  guns  a  month  for 
the  last  twenty  years. 

When  reviewing  the  American  troops  in  Washington,  Mar- 
shall Joffre,  whose  genius  planned  the  battle  of  the  Marne,  that 
saved  civilization  for  the  world  said,  "I  see  something  in  the  eyes 
of  an  American  soldier  that  I  never  saw  in  the  eyes  of  any  other 
soldiers,  -something  that  leaves  the  issue  of  this  war  not  doubt- 
ful." When  these  men  fight  the  great  battle  of  the  skies,  they 
will  sweep  away  the  battalions  on  the   earth. 

In  1898  a  prince  was  traveling  incognito  in  America.  I  went 
with  him  to  place  a  wreath  on  the  tomb  of  Washington.  He  said 
as  he  stood  at  the  monument,  '  'What  a  great  thing  to  be  the  fa- 
ther of  his  country."  When  Albert  of  Belgium  in  his  proclama- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  the  war  addressed  his  people  as  "Fellow- 
citizens,"  in  that  word  he  showed  that  he  had  caught  and  carried 
overseas  the  message  of  democracy.  I  fancy  him  at  the  end  of 
the  war  saying,  as  he  hands  back  his  sword,  '  'Let  me  be  Father 
of  my  Country." 

CORN  CLUB  WORK  FOR   1918 

The  good  work  done  in  previous  years  in  Lincoln  Memorial 
University  Corn  Club  Contests  sets  a  precedent.  Good  work  the 
previous  year  makes  better  work  possible  the  following  year. 
Present  conditions  warrant  a  few  changes  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
individual  prizes  and  the  place  of  conducting  the  prize  acre  work. 
It  is  felt  that  the  time  is  ripe  to  carry  these  to  the  home  farms  of 
the  students.  For  all  who  remain  on  the  Campus  during  the 
summer  of   1918,     however,     provision     will   be    made    to   use 
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Lincoln  Memorial  University  land.  The  prizes  will  be  divided  in- 
to four  groups,viz.,boysfrom6tol0;ll  tol4;15to20;21  and  up.  In 
all  cases  each  contestant  is  required  to  do  all  the  work  connected 
with  his  project.  The  work  required  and  the  skill  in  classification 
is  graded  according  to  the  respective  groups.  Prizes  are  smaller, 
but  more  widely  distributed.  The  prize  money  for  all  of  the  four 
groups  is  $200. 

The  scope  of  our  work  this  year  is  to  be  broader  than  former- 
ly. In  addition  to  corn  contests,  the  work  will  include  poultry 
and  pig  production.  Strong  emphasis  is  to  be  placed  on  food  pro- 
duction. The  real  prize  acquired  by  the  contestants  is  the  power 
and  confidence  in  the  production  of  the  best  farm  products  by  the 
best  and  most  approved  methods.  However,  it  will  be  possible 
for  one  contestant  to  secure  all  of  the  first  prizes  if  successful  in 
each  contest.     These  combined  will  approximately  be  $25.00. 

Close  supervision  is  to  be  exercised  over  all  project  work.  At 
the  beginning,  circular  sheets  containing  explicit  instructions  about 
corn  ground,  preparation,  seed  selection,  seed  testing,  and  plant- 
ing will  be  mailed  to  each  contestant.  These  will  be  followed, 
subsequently,  by  cultivation,  harvesting,  and  storage  directions. 

All  persons  in  the  contests  will  be  expected  to  make  three 
seasonal  reports.  Further  it  is  the  intention  of  our  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  make  personal  visitations  at  least  once  or  twice 
to  inspect  the  work  of  each  contestant. 

Recently  our  students  pledged  themselves  to  produce  enough 
food  products  during  the  summer  to  maintain  themselves  during 
the  year.  This  standard  should  make  it  possible  to  have  an  un- 
usually large  number  in  the  various  contests. 

The  Contest  will  come  to  a  final  close  Friday  following  Thanks- 
giving when  all  reports,  exhibits,  and  prizes  will  be  received  and 
awarded, 

DECLAMATORY  AND  READING  CONTESTS 

The  yearly  contest  in  declamation  took  place  on  the  even- 
ing of  March  2nd.  The  Auditorium  was  gaily  decked  with  flags 
and  pennants  of  the  four  competing  societies;  and  the  audience 
was  bright  with  ribbon  pinned  on  lapels  and  bosoms  by  the  active 
campaigners  of  the  rival   societies.      The   contest  was   two-fold 
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The  two  boys'  societies  contested  for  one  medal;  the  two  girls'  so- 
cieties for  another  medal. 

Practically  the  entire  s indent  body  belongs  to  these  four  so- 
cieties. The  boys  are  Philomatheans  or  Grant-Lees,  and  the  girls 
are  Brownings  or  Laniers.  These  four  divide  into  two  closely  af- 
filiated groups.  The  Grant- Lees  are  brothers  to  the  Laniers;  the 
Philos  love  the  Brownings,  as  sisters. 

At  the  contest  the  student  body  was  seated  in  four  groups  by 
societies;  but  the  Philos  and  Brownings  were  careful  to  be  on  one 
side  of  the  auditorium,  while  the  Grant-Lees  and  Laniers  were  just 
as  careful  to  avoid  that  side.  All  the  enthusiastic  support  of  a 
political  convention  was  given  by  these  four  groups  to  their  favo- 
rite candidate.  Half  of  the  house  was  for  a  Lanier  reader;  the 
other  half  was  for  her  Browning  opponent.  When  a  Grant-Lee 
boy  was  the  next  to  declaim  the  Lanier  girls  did  not  fail  to  sing 
in  encouragement  of  their  f rater  society.  Thus  all  the  students 
had  a  partisan  interest  in  every  declamation.  Invention  was  at 
its  keenest;  and  the  songs  and  yells  of  challenge  and  reply  in  the 
audience  were  hardly  less  interesting  than  the  contest  on  the  ros- 
trum. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  the  judges,  too,  catch  the  spirit  of  the 
contest  and  never  fail  to  award  a  medal  to  each  half  of  the  house. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  this  year  they  left  everybody  happy  by  declar- 
ing Mr.  0.  S.  Hendren,  of  the  Philos,  best  declaimer  among  the 
boys  and  Miss  Essie  Harmon,  of  the  Laniers,  winner  of  the  girls' 
reading  contest. 

The  program  follows: 

Part  I 

"The  Man  Who  Planted   the  Hungry  Grass:"    Miss   Eula   Carmi- 

chael  (Browning) 
"The  Soul  of  the  Violin:"  Miss  Vistula  Chesney  (Lanier) 
"The  Man  Who  Came  Back:"  Miss  Essie  Harmon  (Lanier) 

Part  II 

"How  the  La  Rue  Stakes  Were  Lost:"  0.  S.  Hendren  (Philo) 
"The  Traitor's  Deathbed:"  R.  P.  Chesney  (Grant-Lee) 
"The  Man  With  One  Talent:"  J.  H.  Allred  (Grant-Lee) 
"The  Trial  of  Ben  Thomas:"  Chas.  R.  Petree  (Philo) 
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OUR  FIRST  WAR  CASUALTY 

Lincoln  Memorial  has  begun  to  pay  with  death  for  its  share 
in  the  war.  Corporal  Rhea  McElroy  is  the  first  L.  M.  U.  student 
to  lose  his  life  in  the  service  of  his  country.  His  name  should 
therefore  head  our  honor  roll.  We  publish  herewith  a  letter  from 
Lieutenant  J.  L.  Cardwell,  showing  the  high  esteem  in  which 
Corporal  McElroy  was  held  by  his  comrades: 

Company  "I"  61st  Infantry, 
Camp  Green,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
December  24,  1917. 
Mrs.  Belle  Pendleton, 

Jonesville,  Virginia, 
My  dear  Mrs.  Pendleton: 

It  was  my  very  sad  duty  to  have  to  telegraph  you  of  the 
death  of  your  son,  Corporal  Wilburn  Rhea  McElroy,  who  died  very 
suddenly  at  the  Base  Hospital  at  this  camp  on  December  21,  of 
cerebo-spinal  meningitis.  Your  son  had  been  performing  his 
duties  as  usual  up  to  Friday  evening  when  he  became  violently  ill 
and  was  immediately  carried  to  the  hospital,  where  he  died  early 
next  morning. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  tell  you  that  your  son  was 
one  of  the  most  valued  men  in  my  command  and  that  his  loss  is 
keenly  felt  by  everyone  in  the  Company. 

We  all  feel, and  want  you  to  feel  so  too,  that  Corporal  McElroy 
gave  his  life  to  his  country  just  as  truly  as  though  he  had  fallen 
on  the  field  of  battle. 

Extending  to  you  my  deepest  sympathy,  in  which  I  am  joined 
by  all  the  other  members  of  this  command,  believe  me, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
Lieutenant  J.  L.  Cardwell. 

THE  SCIENCE  HALL 

Work  in  the  Science  Department  has  gone  pleasantly  and 
successfully  this  year.  We  have  missed  Professor  Ross's  devoted 
service  in  the  department,  but  he  is  rendering  a  distinctive  service 
to  the  war  preparation  of  the  country,  and  we  yield  him  to  the 
country  with  loyalty  and  cheer.  The  impulse  which  he  set  going 
in  the  science  work  still  abides,  and  the  need  for  a  new  science 
hall  is  urgent.     We  have  felt  that  in  these  war  times  no  new  build- 
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ing  should  be  erected  for  College  use,  and  the  limit  of  our  activity 
in  the  building  line  has  been  a  root-cellar  and  a  shed  for  the  stor- 
ing of  feed. 

If  we  care  for  our  students  as  we  ought  to  care  for  them  we 
must  provide  some  simple,  inexpensive,  building  until  the  war  is 
done.  Our  objective  must  be  a  large  and  well  equipped  science 
building  so  planned  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  region,  which  daily- 
call  for  the  good  work  on  the  part  of  those  trained  in  science  and 
in  its  application.  The  age  and  the  region  cannot  be  long  denier1 . 
The  sciences  must  have  "a  habitation  and  a  home"  and  the  tools 
of  service. 

FARM  NEWS 

The  farm  will  be  cropped  to  full  capacity  this  year.  It  is 
our  plan  to  grow  everything  needed  for  the  boarding-clubs.  This 
is  our  patriotic  duty  in  keeping  with  the  plans  of  the  present  food 
administration. 

Our  crops  this  year  will  include  corn,  wheat,  oats  rye,  hay, 
cow  peas,  soy  beans.  The  garden  department  will  make  a  great 
effort  to  produce  all  the  vegetables  for  the  boarding-clubs  and 
campus.  The  garden  department  is  making  early  preparations 
forcrops,  and  we  shall  have  in  all  about  twenty-five  acres  to  culti- 
vate for  the  small  vegetables. 

Our  teams  are  busy  every  day  plowing  and  preparing  for  the 
early  crops.  Just  at  present  we  could  use  some  heavy  draft  hors- 
es to  advantage,  also  a  good  one  and  one-half  ton  truck  of  a 
good  standard  make. 

The  cattle  are  in  good  condition  to  put  on  grass  and  we  hope 
to  have  quite  a  bunch  of  calves  this  summer  and  fall.  Our  small 
Angus  cattle  are  doing  nicely,  and  the  outlook  is  very  good  indeed 
for  this  breed  in  the  locality.  The  Holstein  cattle  are  in  good 
condition,  and  will  freshen  this  summer  and  fall  and  thus  give  us 
plenty  of  milk  for  the  halls  and  campus. 

Our  plan  is  not  to  leave  any  land  that  can  be  cultivated  this 
year,  but  to  utilize  all  our  force  to  produce. 

Our  hog  department  has  been  the  best  paying  investment  we 
have  had  during  the  year  1917.  Our  sale  of  hogs  for  breeding  purpos- 
es and  meat  amounted  to  $1210.00.  We  expect  to  increase  our  hog 
production  25  per  cent  this  year. 
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THE  BOY  SCOUTS 

Friday,  February  8th,  marked  the  eighth  year  since  Congress 
granted  a  charter  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  The  event  was 
observed  by  all  Boy  Scouts  throughout  the  country,  and  was  the 
occasion  of  much  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  presumably  from  the  fact 
that  the  boys  are  at  present  performing  some  very  valuable  ser- 
vice for  their  country.  They  have  been  very  active  since  war  was 
declared,  in  the  Liberty  Loan,  Public  Information,  and  War  Sav- 
ing Stamp  campaigns.  They  have  recently  been  appointed  by  the 
President  as  dispatch  bearers  for  the  Government. 

Cxigrejs  vVdj  a  lil;;o  loath  at  first  t)  gruit  a  chart  Br  ti 
the  Boy  Scouts;  but  work  accomplished  in  the  eight  years,  and  es- 
pecially since  America  has  been  in  the  war,  is  proof  positive  that 
they  made  no  mistake. 

The  celebration  of  the  eighth  anniversary  was  planned  to  cov- 
er the  week  beginning  Friday  the  8th  of  February.  On  this  day  the 
boys  were  to  have  their  opening  meeting  at  7:30  in  the  evening. 
The  local  troop  were  invited  by  Scout  Master  Settle  of  Middlesboro 
to  join  his  troop  for  the  meeting.  The  invitation  was  accepted, 
and  plans  were  made  accordingly,  but  the  boys  decided  to  have  a 
meeting  of  their  own  at  home,  and  the  regular  10:15  chapel  period 
on  that  day  was  turned  over  to  them.  The  troop  was  seated  by 
patrols  on  the  platform.  The  meeting  was  in  charge  of  Scout 
Master  McFee. 

The  student  body  joined  in  singing  America.  After  a  short 
Scripture  lesson  and  prayer,  the  boys  all  stood  and  declared  their 
allegiance  to  the  flag.  After  the  reading  of  the  Scout  Law  and  a 
few  preliminary  remarks,  the  Scout  Master  intro  luced  Profes- 
sor Fowler,  Chairman  of  the  troop  committee.  Professor  Fowler 
read  the  letter  written  for  the  occasion  by  Colonel  Livingstone, 
President  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  Scout  Earl  Carr  was 
called  upon  to  tell  the  requirements  for  becoming  a  Tenderfoot 
Scout.  Scout  Harry  Center  explained  the  requirements  for  becom- 
ing a  Second  Class  Scout.  Scout  Harry  Millies  explained  the  re- 
quirements for  becoming  a  First  Class  Scout.  The  troop  was  then 
called  to  attention  by  the  Scout  Master  and  gave  the  Scout  Sign, 
Scout  Salute  and  repeated  the  Scout  Oath,  thereby  pledging  them- 
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selves  anew  to  their  duty.     The  program  closed  with  the   singing 
of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

The  Troop  left  the  school  about  3:30  in  the  afternoon  and  hiked 
to  Middlesboro.  They  were  met  there  by  a  delegation  from  that 
troop  and  were  informed  they  were  to  be  guests  of  the  Micdles- 
boro  troop  for  dinner.  The  dinner  was  a  surprise  to  the  boys  aid 
was  greatly  enjoyed  by  them.  After  dinner  the  troop  marched 
to  the  auditorium  of  the  school  building  where  they  particirated 
in  the  exercises  for  the  evening.  Afterwards  they  hiked  back  to 
the  school. 

Saturday,  the  second  d  ry  of  the  celebration,  was  devoted  to 
the  thrift  stamp  drive.  Beginning  at  7:30  in  tr.e  morning,  ihe 
troop  confined  themselves  the  eany  part  of  the  day  to  working 
around  the  Campus  and  in  the  ne'ghborhood  of  the  school.  So  en- 
thusiastic were  the  boys  in  their  work  that  they  fcund  ready  re- 
sponse from  the  people,  and  it  was  only  an  hour  or  two  until  tl  e/ 
found  that  the  Post  Master  had  been  sold  out  of  stamps,  and,  of 
course,  the  drive  stopped.  With  the  home  territory  conquered, 
the  boys  went  forth  in  search  of  new  f  elds.  They  made  their 
first  stop  at  Cumberland  Gap,  and  after  making  arrangements 
with  the  Post  Master,  the  drive  was  started  there.  They  were 
not  so  successful  as  at  home,  probably  from  the  fast  that  the  thrift 
stamps  had  not  been  advertised  in  that  locality,  and  although  the 
sales  were  small  for  that  morning  the  boys  made  it  a  point  to  be 
sure  every  person  in  the  town  knew  the  meaning  ot  the  name, 
thrift  stamp  and  what  W.  S.  S.  stood  for.  Saturday  afternoon 
was  spent  in  picking  up  odds  and  ends  of  the  morning  drive  and 
arranging  with  the  local  Post  Master  for  a  new  and  abundant 
supply  of  stamps,  also  arranging  for  their  party  to  be  held  that 
night. 

It  was  a  glorious  reception.  The  beautiful  rooms  of  the  Con- 
servatory were  thrown  open  and  arranged  to  accommodate  about 
150  students.  A  real  scout  party  was  planned.  A  tent  was  in 
one  corner  of  the  room  and  a  lug  pole  and  a  pot  crane  erected 
over  a  make-believe  camp  fire.  When  the  guests  arrived  they 
were  met  at  the  door  by  members  of  the  troop  in  full  uniform  and 
shown  to  their  places.  ■  The  program  for  the  evening  consisted  of 
scout  games  and  contests,  and  to  make  it  realistic  the  guests  were 
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invited  to  join  the  boys  in  a  knot-tying  contest.  The  efforts  of 
some  of  the  girls  in  the  knot-tying  afforded  much  amusement  for 
the  scouts.  The  refreshments  served  were  prepared  by  the  boys 
and  served  in  true  scout  style 

On  Sunday  the  Reverend  Mr.  Settle,  Scout  Master  of  the  Mid- 
dlesboro  troop,  preached  to  the  stu  'ent  body  and  to  the  scouts  in 
particular.  The  boys  marched  to  the  strains  of  "Onward  Christian 
Soldiers"  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  hymn  saluted  the  neighbor 
Scout  Master.  Space  will  not  permit  of  our  telling  writ  Mr.  Set- 
tle said,  but  the  sermon  was  excellent  and  made  quite  an  impres- 
sion on  the  boys. 

Monday  of  course  meant  back  to  classes,  but  the  enthusiasm 
never  waned  and  the  troop  spent  the  week  in  preparing  for  a  vis- 
it to  Tazewell,  the  county  seat.  They  left  on  the  early  train  Sat- 
urday and  arrived  at  Tazewell  about  nine  thirty.  They  then  hik- 
ed to  the  school  building,  and  met  a  company  of  Tazewell  boys 
and  organized  a  troop  of  scouts  there.  The  people  of  the  town 
received  the  boys  heartily,  and  true  to  £cout  traditions  a  campaign 
for  the  sale  of  thrift  st£  mps  was  begun  and  quite  a  few  stamps 
were  sold.  Those  who  didn't  buy  were  made  fully  acquainted 
with  the  movement.  Camp  was  made  near  the  town  and  after  a 
hearty  dinner  the  troop  started  on  their  thirteen-mile  hike  back 
to  school.  They  arrived  about  six  o'clock,  very  tired,  but  alto- 
gether happy. 

AMERICA,  YESTERDAY  AND  TODAY 

On  the  evening  of  January  twenty-sixth,  a  pageant  given  un- 
der the  direction  of  Miss  Bratland,  in  which  sixty  students  of  Lin- 
coln Memorial  University  were  the  participants,  was  shown  in  the 
Auditorium  before  a  large  audience. 

The  pageant,  which  was  of  an  historical  and  patriotic  nature, 
typified  the  advance  of  civilization  in  this  country  from  the  time 
of  the  early  Indian  up  to  the  present. 

A  background  of  green  cedar  branches  and  a  very  realistic 
campfire  made  a  beautiful  setting  for  the  first  episode,  through- 
out which  one  heard  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  of  Indian  Days.  It 
began  with  the  entrance  of  a  tribe  of  Indians,  who  danced  around 
the  campfire  and  placed  upon  it  their  thank  offerings  to  the  Great 
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Sprit  They  were  jcir.ed  ty  a  seccrd  trile,  vsheieupcn  they  all 
sat  down  around  the  campfire  and  solemnly  smoked  the  calumet, 
and  this  was  followed  by  a  peace  dance. 

The  second  episode,  was  dominated  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Wil- 
derness, who  wore  a  long  green  robe,  and  a  wreath  of  green  leaves 
on  her  head.  She  called  forth  the  daisies,  who  were  gowned  in 
Grecian  robes  of  yellow  and  carried  daisy  garlands.  These  per- 
formed an  aesthetic  grr.and  dance  in  a  very  graceful  manner.  A 
group  of  dainty  roses  entered  next,  which  presented  a  color  scheme 
of  pink  and  white.  After  the  members  of  this  group  had  skilfully 
executed  a  delightful  dance,  some  small  boys  representing  trees 
entered.  These  carried  out  the  symbolism  by  wearing  green  caps, 
and  carrying  green  branches  with  which  they  performed  a  drill. 
At  this  point  a  pioneer  man  and  a  pioneer  woman  entered.  The 
former  speedily  conquered  the  forest  and  drove  away  the  Spirit 
of  the  Wilderness.  Now  a  merry  group  of  pioneer  children  came 
forth  and  played  a  delightful  little  game,  after  which  they  knelt 
in  prayer  with  the  elder  pioneers. 

The  third  episode  began  with  the  entrance  of  the  Spirit  of 
Patriotism  who  vore  a  drape  of  red,  white,  and  blue  over  a  white 
robe.  She  greeted  the  State  Spirit  and  Little  Town  Spirit  upon 
their  entrance,  but  the  latter  soon  disappeared,  giving  place  to 
the  Grown  Town  Spirit  and  her  interests.  The  various  town  in- 
terests were  represented  by  girls  who  executed  a  flag  drill.  The 
girls  in  their  white  sailor  suits  and  hats  and  with  their  fluttering 
flags  presented  a  very  charming  picture.  They  marched  away 
singing  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  and  waving  their  flags,  and 
shortly  New  America  appeared.  Then  followed  groups  of  immi- 
grants, the  English,  French,  and  Norwegian,  each  of  whom  per- 
formed a  characteristic  folk  dance.  Here  the  Spirit  of  Patriotism 
and  New  America  unfurled  a  great  American  flag,  whereupon  the 
immigrants  knelt  and  repeated  the  flag  sah  te,  then  arose  and  sung 
'  'America. ' '  The  pageant  closed  with  an  assembling  of  all  in  an 
impressive  recessional. 
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VISIT  OF  DR.  JONES 

Dr.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  Pastor  of  All  Souls  Church,  Chi- 
cago, spent  five  days  of  his  March  vacation  at  L.  M.  U.  lecturing 
Oxi  various  subjects  and  givia?appr32iativeani  interpretative  read- 
ings from  the  poets.  Not  less  delightful  to  his  audience  than  his 
explanation  of  the  poets  was  his  revelation  of  his  own  rich  person- 
ality. His  visit  here  will  long  be  a  pleasant  memory  to  the  stu- 
dents and  the  faculty. 

One  evening  was  given  to  a  reading  of  the  present-day  poet- 
ry: Ma^kaye's  poem  to  Goethals;  Carl  Sanborn's,  Chicago;  Arthur 
Chapman's,  "Where  is  the  West?"  Rupert  Brooke's  Lyrics.  Gib- 
son is  the  story  teller  in  current  poetry.  He  of  all  the  modern 
poets  has1  been  able  to  realize  that  a  person  may  be  poor  and  still 
be  clean,  sweet  and  decent.  In  Geranium  you  have  all  the  ne- 
cessary qualities  of  a  great  poem:  picture,  condensation,  insight, 
universality. 

POETRY  IS  POWER 

I  am  here  to  do  what  I  can  to  interest  you  permanently  in 
literature.  The  farmer  can  not  plow  straight  unless  there  is  some- 
thing more  in  his  life  than  plowing  potatoes.  Browning's  story 
of  Balaustion,  the  lyric  girl  who  knew  Euripides,  shows  the  pow- 
er of  poetry.  Her  recital  of  the  Alkestis  to  the  Syracusans  gave 
to  the  Athenians  shelter,  a  respite  to  the  slaves,  a  lover  and  hus- 
band to  the  singer. 

Poetry  is  the  highest  hope  of  the  city  and   the   state.     Burns 
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re-established  the  primacy  of  Scotland  which  her  kings  had  lost. 
I  am  urging  the  value  of  poetry  as  a  national  asset.  Poetry  is  pow- 
er. The  truth  is  the  only  possible  escape  from  the  drudgery  of 
toil.  The  reasoning  of  Mrs.  Browning  in  Aurora  Leigh  is  still 
true:  "Put  a  thought  beneath  their  rags."  Barrie ' s  Peter  Pan, 
woven  of  gossamer,  is  a  real  help  to  the  overburdened,  and  makes 
to  the  state  a  real  contribution  which  no  votes  and  dollars  can  coun- 
teract. 

There  is  power  in  poetry,  since  it  reveals  the  recesses  of  the 
heart.  Poetry  is  the  accumulation  of  life  deposited  in  the  sub- 
conscious realms.  There  is  a  poet  in  every  heart  that  speaks  with 
greater  authority  than  any  poet  of  the  printed  page.  Poetry  thus 
conceived  gives  the  soul  supremacy  over  selfishness  and  greed. 

Poetry  is  power,  because  it  eliminates  the  disease  of  impa- 
tience and  destroys  the  thought  of  time.  The  defeats  and  the  dis- 
graces of  to-day  vanish;  and  we  look  down  the  long  road  of  an  en- 
tire life.  When  confronted  by  the  perplexities  of  the  day,  if  we 
would  listen  to  the  song  of  the  poet,  we  would  keep  on. 

Poetry  is  the  guardian  of  justice,  is  the  very  essence  of  truth. 
The  real  representatives  of  our  nation  to-day  are  our  poets.  They 
occupy  the  seats  of  authority  to-day  as  always. 

CHARLES  DICKENS 

I  want  you  to  fall  in  love  with  books.  There  are  certain  books 
and  authors  which  you  will  miss  if  you  don't  read  them  in  the 
twenties;  and  that  will  be  a  pity.  Don't  flinch  at  a  long  book,  if 
it  is  worth  while. 

Gadshill  has  become  a  shrine  to  all  readers,  as  the  home  of  the 
great  novelist.  The  British  public  demanded  that  his  ashes  be 
placed  in  Westminster,  although  Dickens  had  expressed  in  his  will 
a  wish  that  there  be  no  nublic  memorial.  Reports  of  booksellers 
and  librarians  show  that  Dickens  is  not  on  the  wane.  Poor  is  the  man 
or  woman  who  does  not  Know  Dickens  as  a  personal  friend.  His 
friends  are  many,  and  range  from  beggar  to  lord,  from  maid  to 
grandmother.  His  heart  was  so  tender  that  he  understood  its 
manifestations.  He  stands  above  the  splendid  line  of  English 
novelists  in  expression  of  the  feelings  of  the  heart. 

Let  us  rejoice  in  Dicken's  power  to  make  us  laugh.  There 
was  never  so  great  a  humorist,  Aristophanes  or  Shakespeare   not 
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excepted.     Dickens  fringed  the  most  serious  fabrics   with   merri- 
ment, and  in  that  way  allies  himself  forever  with  sunshine. 

We  rejoice  in  Dickens  because  of  his  sympathy  with  children. 
How  ragged  and  dirty  most  of  them  are,  but  how  they  make  warm 
the  heart!  How  Dickens  loved  these  babes  of  his  brain  is  known 
to  every  biographer.  He  had  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  child 
character.  It  is  good  to  be  children  at  sometimes  and  never  bet- 
ter than  at  Christmas  time,  when  its  founder  was  a  child.  He 
gives  you  a  picture  of  the  spoiled  children  of  the  poor  and  the 
spoiled  children  of  the  rich.  We  can  not  better  take  leave  of  the 
nursery  than  by  bringing  in  Tiny  Tim,  who  says,  -"God  bless  you 
all!" 

It  is  not  customary  to  class  Dickens  with  the  reformers  of  the 
new  day,  but  he  belongs  with  Carlyle  and  Tolstoi.  If  ever  a  man 
left  the  world  better  than  he  found  it,  that  man  was  Charles  Dick- 
ens. Let  us  speak  of  Dickens  in  deferential  reverence.  The  new 
education  does  not  understand  its  own  pedigree  if  it  does  not  give 
place  to  Gradgrind 

I  call  Charles  Dickens  an  evangelist  in  my  last  count.  One  of 
his  earlv  literary  works  was  to  write  out  the  Bible  for  his  own  chil- 
dren. His  Christmas  Carols  indicate  his  reverence  for  the  Na?a- 
rene.  He  is  different  from  other  men  by  the  breadth  of  his  sym- 
pathies. 

The  most  incredible  thing  in  the  Dickens  literature  is  the  story 
of  Charles  Dickens  himself.  He  was  the  son  of  a  clerk  who  was 
imprisoned  for  debt.  David  Copperfield  transposed  is  Charles 
Dickens;  and  pages  of  authenticated  facts  show  that  Dickens  was 
picturing  his  own  sad  beginning.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he 
bursts  like  the  night-blooming  cereus  into  beauty  with  the  Pick 
tvick  Papers. 

The  story  of  Charles  Dickens  proves  the  value  of  kindliness. 
He  despised  dogmatism  of  every  kind.  The  man  who  courted  the 
unpopular  was  the  most  courted  man  in  all  England  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  Travel  the  Dickens  road  from  Hard  Times  to  IAttle 
Dorrit  and  Oliver  Twist 

GEORGE  ELIOT 

My  object  is  to  make  you  unhappy  till  you  have  read  some  of 
George  Eliot.     You  can  not  afford  to   let   the   bromidities  of  the 
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short  story  keep  you  from  George  Eli>t.  She  was  a  profound 
scholar.  She  was  an  analytic  chemist  of  character.  Her  works 
reveal  a  noble  philanthropy.  Her  soul  was  touched  with  rever- 
ence. 

Romola  is  the  most  artistic  of  George  Eliot's  writings.  Dan- 
iel Deronda  is  her  greatest  book.  It  teaches  that  there  is  no  tri- 
fling with  the  law  of  righteousness.  On  every  page  you  pick  up  a 
sentence  like  this:  "Love  is  the  bread e^t  basis  of  a  good  life." 
Felix  Holt  is  a  simple  story  of  north  England  life  cast  in  the 
gloomy  atmosphere  of  the  coal  mines.  Felix  sang  the  sublime 
anthem  of  duty.  His  creed  was  that  the  man  who  had  the  least 
selfish  wants  was  the  best  man.  He  would  teach  any  truth  whether 
it  were  in  the  New  Testament,  or  out  of  it. 

George  Eliot  was  the  peer  of  the  best  man  of  her  age.  What- 
ever she  attained  to  was  reached  by  climbing,  not  by  flying.  Thir- 
ty lines  of  the  printed  page  were  the  result  of  ten  hours  work. 
Her  life  and  work  were  in  harmony  with  the  sentiment  inscribed 
on  the  cross,  at  her  grave:  "0.  may  I  join  the  choir  invisible  of  the 
immortal  dead  who  live  again  in  lives  made  better. 

LINCOLN     CENTER 

At  Lincoln  Center  we  have  the  problem  of  fusing  many  nation- 
alities for  American  uses,  of  melting  crude  ore  and  making  of  it 
good  metal.  We  are  on  the  South  side  of  Chicago.  One  half  block 
back  of  us  is  the  southern  boundary  of  the  wet  territory  and  the 
slum  district,  but  wj  front  on  the  boulevard  where  there  are  fine 
dwellings.  Our  problem  has  been  one  of  mixing  the  poor  and  the 
rich,  breaking  down  lines  and  establishing  brotherhood.  The  job 
is  the  same  at  Lincoln  Memorial  University  and  at  Lincoln  Center. 
Cosmopolitanism  is  the  lesson  we  need  to  learn.  When  I  organ- 
ized Lincoln  Center  thirty-six  years  ago  I  said  to  the  neighboring 
minister:  "Take  all  you  can  and  I'll  take  what  is  left:  and  among 
them  I'll  probably  get  the  worst  and  the  best." 

We  called  our  work  a  center,  a  3pot  toward  which  all  the  needs 
of  the  community  will  gravitate  and  from  which  all  the  helps  radi- 
ate. Then  we  looked  for  a  name  to  qualify  the  center,  one  that 
would  signify  religion  at  work  in  the  present  tense  in  America, 
one  that  would  represent  patriotism,  such  a  name  that  we  could 
say  we  not  /.  a  name  that  would  represent  a  commoner  who  came 
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from  the  people.  We  called  it  Abraham  Lincoln  Center,  becaus-r 
Lincoln  was  a  19 :h  century.  not  a  tenth  century  man.  Lincoln 
said.  '  "Wrier  ever  a  church  is  organized  on  the  golden  rule,  that 
church  I'll  join. "  Our  church  is  All  Souls  Church:  where  we  trans- 
late  religion  into  right  neighborliness.  To  increase  cur  love  for 
humanity  we  must  enrich  our  lives.  The  name  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln is  one  to  conjure  by.  He  made  friends  with  the  common 
people.     His  heart  was  clean,  his  head  was  alive. 

THE  TRUE  GRANDEUR  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
We  are  nothing  in  these  days  if  we  are  not  patriotic.      We 

shculd  inquire  into  the  source  of  our  pride.  What  are  these  Uni- 
ted States  that  we  should  be  proud  c:  them'  Much  as  we  borst 
of  it.  that  is  a  shallow  patriotism  that  depends  on  geography.  We 
rejoice  in  the  resources  of  our  mines,  the  greatness  of  our  water- 
falls. Bigness  is  most  unspiritual.  Great  wealth  affords  an  in- 
adequate tasis  of  patriotism.  Let  me  cccntwith  yen  seme  cf  the 
contributions  of  the  United  S  ates  be  the  citizenship  of  the  world. 

First  was  Benjamin  Franklin's  Poor  Richard's  Almanac,  where 
in  order  to  fill  out  the  page  he  put  in  wise  sayings,  homely  maxims 
of  practical  wisdom.  This  penny  almanac  was  unparalleled  in 
the  literature  of  the  world. 

The  next  great  permanent  contribution  was  Webster's  Elemen- 
tal';." Spelling  Book,  which  illuminated  the  humblest  homes.  That 
was  the  book  we  cut  our  literary  teeth  on.  In  1890 sixty-two  mil- 
lion copies  had  been  used.  This  humble  book  was  literature  and 
morality  as  well  as  poetry. 

Among  the  triumphs  in  which  the  United  States  has  outdone 
other  nations  is  the  public  school,  on  which  our  free  government 
is  founded.  The  flag  over  the  public  school  house  kindles  the  high- 
est enthusiasm. 

The  ingenuity  of  the  United  States  is  seen  in  the  inventions 
of  a  plow  that  would  scour,  in  the  invention  of  a  rearer  that  would 
save  the  thousands  of  bushels  of  wheat  that  could  not  be  gathered 
in  season.  The  same  ingenuity  gave  the  telegraph,  the  aeroplane, 
and  the  incandescent  light. 

The  United  States  stands  eminent  in  the  annals  of  the  world 
as  an  international  nation,  an  asylum  where  the  hunted  and  the 
persecuted  from  under  any   flag   may   come.     This   cosmopolitan 
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quality  of  the  United  States  is  slowly  rising  into  the  vision  of  the 
world.  Among  our  heroes  are  Washington,  Lee,  Grant,  Franklin, 
Henry  George,  J.  Sterling  Morton,  Irving,  Whitman,  Lanier,  Mark 
Twain,  Edwards,  Lyman,  Brooks,  Louisa  Alcott,  Clara  Barton, 
Frances  Willard.  We  are  wise  enough  not  to  grow  bumptious  be- 
cause our  democracy  has  been  making  kings  and  queens  of  our 
men  and  women.  In  the  days  of  the  Civil  War  an  American  abroad 
proposed  this  toast:  "Here's  to  the  land  we  love,  bounded  on  the 
east  by  primaeval  chaos,  on  the  north  by  the  aurora  borealis,  on  the 
south  by  the  Southern  Cross,  on  the  west  by  the  day  of  judgment. " 
He  was  right.     It  is  the  land  of  ideals;  we  are  men  and  brothers. 

THE  CONFERENCE  OF  MOUNTAIN  WORKERS 

The  fifth  Conference  of  teachers  engaged  in  teaching  in 
the  Colleges  and  Mission  Schools  of  East  Tennessee,  western 
North  Carolina,  northern  Georgia,  and  southeastern  Kentucky  was 
held  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  on  the  11th  and  12th  of  April.  The 
Conference  was  presided  over  by  Dr.  John  E.  Campbell,  Ashville, 
N.  C,  Agent  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  and  there  were 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  present.  The  delegates  from  L.  M. 
U.  consisted  of  Mrs.  Hubbell,  Miss  Doolittle,  Miss  Danforth,  Farm 
Superintendent  Harmon,  Professor  Philips,  and  Professor  Moore. 
The  conference  made  a  deep  impression  for  good  on  those  that 
were  favored  to  be  present,  and  the  exercises  were  stimulating  to 
better  things.  The  papers  presented  took  the  line  of  pictures  of 
the  things  being  done  and  the  methods  employed  in  the  solution 
of  their  respective  problems.  Most  of  the  work  considered  was 
that  going  on  in  the  remote  mountain  communities  for  educational, 
social  and  spiritual  betterment.  Superintendent  Harmon  discuss- 
ed Wider  Agricultural  Possibilities  for  the  Mountain  Country,  and 
Professor  Bralliar  of  Nashville  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute 
discussed  the  desirability  of  such  communities  cultivating  gardens 
and  flower  seeds  for  their  money  crop. 

Eleven  miles  out  from  Raleigh,  N.  C.  is  a  Baptist  church  that 
has  had  a  remarkable  growth  in  the  last  twenty  years,  and  is  re- 
garded by  many  as  embodying  much  of  the  ideal  country  church. 
The  pastor,  Reverend  W.  S.  Olive,  was  present  and  favored  the 
conference  with  an  account  of  his  work  and  the  methods  used. 
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Prof.  Chas.  A.  Lyman  of  Mad:'son,  Wisconsin,  was  present 
aid  gave  an  account  of  the  methods  of  cooperation  employed  by 
Sir.  Horace  Plunkett  in  Ireland,  as  suggestive  of  methods  to 
be  applied  here. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Sloop,  of  Crossnore,  N.  C.  gave  a  graphic  de- 
scription of  her  work  of  building  a  good  modern  school  in  a  very 
needy  section.  She  showed  her  work  had  been  co-operative  in 
every  line,  and  had  accomplished  gracious  results. 

Miss  Kate  R.  Logan,  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  board,  gave 
a  vivid  account  of  her  work  in  some  schools  for  boys  in  neglected 
places,  which  was  another  method  of  co-operative  work. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Sutherland  presented  the  pkns  and  methods  of  a 
community  school  near  Nashville,  Tennes^ea.  The  unique  meth- 
od of  this  school  is  a  One-Study  Plan.  The  student  pursues  but 
one  subject  at  the  time.  Dr.  Sutherland  stated  that  their  effort 
was  not  to  work  something  new  or  institute  a  reform,  but  sim- 
ply a  solution  o:  their  own  problem,  and  thay  felt  it  had  been 
successful.  Representatives  were  there  from  schools  of  all  Pro- 
testant churches  common  t)  this  section  of  coun.ry,  and  the  spir- 
it t'  at  prevailed  was  of  the  broadest  and  best,  and  portends  much 
for  the  good  of  the  work  in  which  we  are  interested. 

COMMENCEMENT    WEEK 

Mountain  Laurel,  Azaleas,  Dogwood,  Snowballs  and  Spirea, 
green  trees  and  sunshine  welcomed  commencement  week.  The 
exercises  began  on  Sunday,  May  5,  with  the  BaccU aureate  address 
to  the  graduates,  by  the  Reverend  J.  M.  Roddy,  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  church  of  Middlesboro,  Kentucky.  The  decorations  were 
of  a  patriotic  character,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  flags  of  the  Al- 
lies and  our  own.  The  most  conspicuous  as  well  as  the  most  ap- 
pealing object  was  the  new  Service  flag  of  L.  M.  U.  with  its  126 
stars.  The  choir  was  a  chorus  of  students  who  preceded  the  grad- 
uates as  they  entered,  singing  as  a  processional  "0  God  Our  Help 
in  Ages  Pa- 1. ' '  As  an  anthem  t^ey  sing  Pflueger's  "How  Long 
Wilt  Thou  Forget  Me,  0  Lord."  Dr.  Roddy's  subject  was,  "He 
brought  me  forth  also  into  a  large  place."  He  showed  that  great- 
ness of  opportunity  carries  with   it  greatness   of  obligation,  and 
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that  this  obligation  must  be  met  by  self-forgetfulness  and  speed. 
There  can  be  no  lackadaisical  dawdlers  and  no  sycophantic  self- 
seekers  among  those  who  are  to  fill  the  great  places  of  the  world. 

The  address  of  the  evening  was  given  by  the  Reverend  W.  V. 
Cropper,  of  the  Methodist  church  of  Middlesboro,  before  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  It  was  on  the  subject  "True  Great- 
ness," and  was  a  fine  complement  to  the  morning  address.  Mr. 
Cropper  gave  a  striking  contrast,  between  Aaron  Burr,  who 
fought  a  great  struggle  to  decide  between  service  to  God  and  hu- 
manity, and  se'fish  ambition;  finally  deciding  forself,  and  dying  un- 
wept, unhonored  and  unsung,- and  such  men  as  Moody  and  Mott, 
who  in  giving  up  self,  gained  the  love  of  the  world. 

On  Monday  morning  the  two  men's  literary  societies  held 
their  annual  oratorical  contest.  All  of  the  orations  emphasi-cd 
loyalty  and  patriotism.  Mr.  Edgar  Holt,  on  "America's  Duty," 
showed  the  distarily  selfishness  of  a  nation  which  came  not  to  the 
help  of  their  brothers.  Mr.  Henry  Thomas  gave  a  stirring  appeal 
in  the  defense  of  '  'True  Liberty. "  And  Mr.  Chesnutt  woi  th  con- 
test with  a  eulogy,  historical  and  prophetic,  of  our  flag,  "The  Em- 
blem of  Freedom. "  This  gave  the  victory  to  the  Grant-Lee  So- 
ciety, 

On  Monday  afternoon  nineteen  pupils  of  the  seventh  grade  of 
the  Ellen  Myers  school  were  graduated,  and  in  honor  of  the  occa- 
sion the  pupils  of  the  whole  school  gave  the  Rainbow  Fete,  a  Fes- 
tival of  flowers.  The  children  were  charming,  in  their  flower  cos- 
tumes, and  the  singing  was  remarkable  for  its  spontaneity  and  for 
the  distinctr  ess  of  enunciation.  In  spite  of  the  large  number  of 
children  in  the  choruses,  not  a  word  escaped  the  audience. 

On  Monday  evening  the  annual  concert  of  the  school  of  music 
was  held.  There  were  two  graduates,  and  the  program,  consist- 
ing of  vocal  numbers,  a  violin  solo  and  piano  numbers,  both  solos 
and  ensemble  work,  was  varied  and  delightful.  The  poetical  qual- 
ity of  Miss  Thurlow's  work  is  unusual,  and  the  year  has  had  few 
pleasuies  greater  than  her  violin  and  piano  playing.  Her  ability 
has  been  equalled  by  her  generosity  in  playing  almost  daily  for 
different  college  occasions,  or  for  the  students. 

On  Tuesday  was  held  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors.    In  the  afternoon  the  Senior   class  of   the   college   held 
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their  class  day  exercises.  They  consisted  of  a  burlesque  farce, 
made  up  o£  characters  and  quotations  from  various  plays  of 
Shakespeare.  Lady  Macbeth,  Ophelia  and  Romeo  attain  domestic 
felicity,  in  ways  undreamed  by  Shakespeare;  but  the  three  weird 
sisters  were  malevolent  and  witchlike  in  quite  Shakespearian  man- 
ner. The  program  closed  by  an  orchestra  number,  Suwanee  River 
and  Dixie,  played  as  a  duet  by  the  Sympathy  Orchestra  (so  called 
because  of  the  sympathy  needed  by  the  audience). 

On  Tuesday  evening,  the  graduating  exercises  of  the  Acad- 
emy class  were  held.  There  were  eighteen  graduates  and  all  had 
orations,  They  were  very  interesting,  and  were  patriotic,  but 
not  dealing  so  much  with  general  principles  as  with  specific  tasks 
which  communities  and  individuals  could  take  up.  At  the  close  Dr. 
Harry  Clark,  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  gave  a  stirring  ad- 
dress, telling  reasons  why  the  graduates  of  the  Academy  should, 
in  general,  g)  on  to  College,  rather  than  enter  at  once  upon  specif- 
ic war  service. 

There  were  also  eleven  graduates  of  the  business  department, 
who  received  their  certificates  on  Tuesday  evening. 

On  Wednesday  the  graduating  exercises  of   the  College  were 
held.     The  following  degrees  were  conferred: 
Miss  Elizabeth  Sterns  Karr  Richmond,  Kentucky,  .        B.  S. 

Miss  Retha  Fortner  Cumberland  Gap,  Tennessee  B.  A. 

Miss  Genevieve  Thurlow.  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  B.  M. 

Miss  Mary  Marguerite  Jones  Harrogate.'  Tennessee  B  S. 
Mr.  Samuel  Hopkins  Bailey  Strawberry  Plains,  Tennessee  B.  S. 
Mr.  Roy  Neil  Owsley  Middlesboro,  Kentucky  B.  M. 

Mr.  William  L.  Stooksbury  Knoxville,  Tenessee  Ph.  D. 

A  number  of  honorary  degrees  also,  were  conferred. 

All  of  the  graduates  gave  orations,  which  were  excellent.  The 
oration  of  Miss  Marguerite  Jones,  on  Industrial  Chemistry  and  the 
War,  was  of  intense  interest,  and  an  unusual  theme,  treated  most 
fascinatingly.  The  others  were  also  of  great  interest,  but  on  more 
general  themes,  of  greater  extensive,  but  less  intensive  interest. 

Brief  talks  were  given  by  visiting  friends,  and  by  the  Trus- 
tees who  were  present.  At  the  close  of  the  exercises  picnic  din- 
ners were  held. 

In  the  afternoon  a  double-header  ball  game   was  played  with 
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Mar  college  g  in  victory  to  L.  M.  U.  in  both  games. 

The  pleasure  of  all  of  the  exercises  of  the  week  was  greatly 
increased  by  the  numerous  delightful  musical  numbers.  Profes- 
sor McFee  was  tireless,  and  his  results  satisfying.  Of  individuals, 
while  discrimination  is  difficult,  perhaps  the  most  generous  contri- 
butions were  made  by  Miss  Anna  VanDeventer.  who  has  a  voice 
of  much  promise,  and  by  the  accompanists.  Mrs.  McFee  and  Mrs. 
Fowler. 

The  weather  was  so  pleasant  that  guests  came  in  cars  from 
long  distances.  One  of  the  very  much  enjoyed  guests  was  Mrs. 
Harberson,  of  Knoxville.  Lincoln  Memorial  University  is  now  up- 
on the  old  plantation  which  was  owned  by  her  grandfather,  and 
her  accounts  of  the  different  places  as  they  were  before  and  dur- 
ing the  war.  \  great  interest  to  the  place  which  is  so  highly 
appreciated  for  its  great  natural  beauty. 

Altogether,  commencement,  in  spite  of  the  great  seriousness 
of  the  times,  was  a  very  pleasant  one,  without  a  jarring  note. 

THE  INTER-SOCIETY  DEBATE 

The  annual  debate  between  the  Philomathean  and  the  Grant- 
Lee  Literary  Societies,  which  was  held  on  the  evening  of  March 
2  i.had  all  the  interest  of  a  contest  when  the  student  body  has  a 
partisan  interest  and  each  eagerly  desires  his  candidate  to  be  win- 
ner. The  up-to-dateness  of  the  question  and  the  excellence  of  the 
arguments  advanced  added  much  to  the  enthusiasm. 

Reiolved :  '  That  Price-Fixing  by  the  Federal  Regulation  Legis- 
lation Has  Been  Beneficial  in  the  Present  Crisis  and  Should  Be 
\tinued  in  Times  of  Peace. 

Messrs.  I '.  S.  Hendren  and  C.  C.  Gore,  representatives  of  the 
Philomathean  Society,  upheld  the  affirmative.     The  negative  speak- 

were  Messrs.  J.  H.  Chesnutt  and  T.  S.  Wetherington,  repre- 
senting the  Grant-Lee  Society. 

The  popular  side  of  the  question  was  the  negative,  which 
in  the  opinion  of  the  judges  was  also  best  debated.  The  nega- 
tive won  a  tactical  advantage  by  conceding  the  first  half  of 
the  proposition,  to  which  the  affirmative  directed  most  of 
their  argument.  The  medal  was  won  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Wethering- 
ton. 
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THE  NEW   WATER-PIPE  LINE 

INSTALLED    BY    STUDENTS 

King  Solomon's  Cave  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  at- 
tractive in  the  Cumberland  Mountains.  It  is  at  Cumberland  Gap 
about  two  miles  from  the  site  of  Lincoln  Memorial  University. 
An  interesting  feature  is  the  crystal  mountain  stream  which 
flows  through  the  cave  and  furnishes  the  water  supply  to  the 
village  of  Cumberland  Gap  and  to  Lincoln  Memorial  University. 
This  stream  comes  for  miles  through  a  water- worn  underground 
channel  in  these  mountains.  At  Cumberland  Gap  it  has  several 
exits,  but  the  main  supply  is  gathered  and  canied  through  two 
pipes,  one  a  six- inch  iron  pipe  installed  several  years  ago  which 
furnishes  the  village  of  Cumberland  Gap  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain 250  feet  below  the  cave;  the  other  is  a  line  of  six-inch 
wooden  pipe  furnished  by  the  Michigan  Pipe  Company  of  Bay 
City,  Michigan.  This  pipe  is  made  of  staves  with  two  tongues  on 
one  side  and  two  groves  on  the  other  side  of  each  stave,  and 
there  is  curve  enough  in  the  form  so  the  pipe  has  a  six-inch  di- 
ameter in  the  clear.  The  staves  are  two  inches  thick  and  the 
pieces  of  pipe,  which  vary  in  length  according  to  need  are  wound 
with  one-inch  straps  of  steel  with  an  inch  space  between  the 
bands  of  steel.  This  is  covered  with  asphalt  and  wmile  that  is 
soft,  the  pipe  is  rolled  in  sawdust  to  keep  the  asphalt  from  chip- 
ping. A  shoulder  reaches  back  four  inches  from  one  end  of  the 
pipe  and  the  inside  of  the  other  pipe  is  cut  out  for  an  equal  distance 
so  that  the  two  fit  together.  The  end  of  the  pipe  which  enters  into 
the  larger  part  prepared  for  it  is  sloped  so  that  when  driven  up 
it  fits  tight. 

Lincoln  Memorial  University  has  a  regular  college  oourse  of 
four  years  and  a  preparatory  course  of  four  years  with  long  and 
short  Agricultural  Courses  and  instruction  in  various  industrial 
lines  which  supplement  the  regular  college  course.  The  students 
come  to  the  institution  with  a  favorable  attitude  tcward  labor 
and  many  of  the  boys  and  girls  work  for  their  expenses. 
One  of  the  students  with  engineering  training  aided  by  his 
comrades  laid  out  the  pipe  line  and  the  students  dug  the  ditch, 
made  the  levels,  laid  the  pipe,  tamped>  in  the  dirt  and  filled  up  the 
ditch.     An  engineer  from  the  factory  spent  a  little  time  with   the 
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boys  showing  them  how  to  do  the  work  and  particularly  how  to 
drive  up  the  pipe  in  the  most  economical  way.  Other  than  that 
the  entire  work  was  done  by  the  students  of  the  University. 

In  digging  the  ditch  they  used  the  road  plow  wherever  pos- 
sible. Four  horses  dragged  the  plow,  one  student  held  it,  and  one 
student  held  to  the  beam  shaking  it  continuously  in  the  hard  places. 
In  the  rocky  sections,  picks  and  shovels  were  used  and  where 
necessary  dynamite  was  used.  This  work  was  done  by  the  stu- 
dents and  was  very  successful;  there  were  no  accidents.  The 
supervisor  of  the  pipe  line  was  a  Senior  who  graduated  from  the 
full  college  course  this  May. 

The  covering  of  the  ditch  was  done  by  the  use  of  a  plow  and 
a  triangular  drag  which  pushed  the  dirt  into  the  ditch;  then  it  was 
tamped  by  a  group  of  boys  with  tampers  made  for  the  occasion. 
Rakes,  hoes  and  shovels  were  used  to  dress  up  along  the  line. 

We  began  work  in  the  fall  and  an  early  freeze  terminated  the 
water  line  activities  for  the  winter.  A  careful  estimate  indicates 
that  an  average  of  fourteen  students  worked  regularly  for  ten 
weeks.  The  total  cost  of  digging  the  ditch,  unloading,  hauling, 
laying  and  covering  of  the  pipe  line  was  $2050.00.  Half  the  pipe 
had  been  installed  when  the  students  voted  to  make  a  picnic  of 
filling  the  ditch  and  for  two  half  days— rain  intervening  -  the  men 
of  the  school,  students  and  teachers,  turned  out  to  fill  the  ditch. 
Plow  and  drags  were  used  expediting  the  matter.  The  girls  of 
the  school  served  a  picnic  dinner  and  a  picnic  supper.  A  distin- 
guished visitor  from  Chicago  was  with  us  for  the  supper  and  the 
students  who  filled  the  ditch  in  the  afternoon  attended  a  lecture 
on  "The  Poetry  of  Lanier"  in  the  evening.  The  labor  on  these 
two  half  days  devoted  to  the  picnic,  was  donated  to  the  Institution 
and  was  not  included  in  the  cost  given  above. 

BELGIAN  RELIEF  FUND 

Mr.  Victor  Bogaert,  of  Lexington,  Kentucky;  spoke,  at  Cha- 
pel, April  24th.  He  gave  a  vivid  first-hand  account  of  his  own 
personal  experiences  in  Belgium  during  the  first  year  of  the  war, 
and  particularly  of  the  savagery  of  the  German  soldiers  in  treat- 
ment of  the  civilian  population.  The  tearful  story  of  poor,  bleed- 
ing, starving  Belgium  as  told  by   this   Belgian-American  brought 
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home  to  us  more  vividly  than  any  other  narrative  the  awful  char- 
acter of  the  present  war. 

The  students  and  faculty  gave  fifty  dollars  for  the  Belgian  Re- 
lief Fund,  every  cent  of  which  goes  to  Belgium,  since  Mr.  Bogaert 
pays  his  own  traveling  expenses,  and  gives  his  services  to  the 
work  for  those  of  his  own  blood.  ]>  is  true  now  as  in  the  days  of 
Caesar:  "The  bravest  of  these  are  the  Belgians." 

In  addition  to  the  special  collection  mentioned  above,  the  stu- 
dents have  dropped  in  a  collection  box,  put  up  in  our  chapel  last 
summer,  fifty-seven  dollars  for  the  Belgian  children. 

OUR  SERVICE  FLAG 

On  April  30th  our  service  flag  was  dedicated  with  impressive 
ceremonies.  It  contains  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  stars.  In  the 
center  is  a  gold  star  for  Corpoi  al  Rhea  McElroy,  who  died  at  Camp 
Green  last  December. 

Professor  Moore  gave  a  sketch  of  the  men  who  have  gone  in- 
to the  service,  and  emphasized  anew  the  fact  that  these  boys  on 
the  firing  line  can  not  be -effective  without  the  support  of  self-de- 
nying citizens.  The  students  then  stood  at  attention  and  saluted 
the  service  flag  and  sang  America. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  EAST  TENNESSEE  COLLEGES 

Every  Spring  representatives  of  the  colleges  of  East  Tennes- 
see meet  to  discuss  problems  that  are  peculiar  to  education  in  the 
eastern  section  of  this  state.  In  order  that  all  the  college  plants 
and  faculties  may  be  well  known  at  every  school  represented,  the 
association  meets  at  a  different  college  every  year.  Rotation  of 
the  presidency  is  also  an  item  of  the  by-laws.  Though  no  legisla- 
tion is  forced  upon  a  minority  or  even  made  obligatory  by  a  unan- 
imous vote,  still  the  acquaintance  established  among  the  colleges 
is  so  close  that  general  discussion  develops  policies  that  are  like  y 
to  be  pursued  by  the  individual  colleges. 

The  Association  met  on  April  5th  at  Milligan'  College.  Thirty 
delegates  were  present.  Lincoln  Memorial  was  represented  by 
President  Geo.  A.  Hubbell,  Dean  B.  A.  Wise,  Professors  J.  N. 
Crowder  and  Fred  A.  Jones. 

The  topic  for  discussion  was:  "Educational  Problems  and  Re- 
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forms  Demanded  by  the  World  War. ' '  President  Hubbell  said  that 
with  q  lickened  social  consciousness  brought  about  by  the  war  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  colleges  to  see  that  there  are  no  little  Italys  or 
Scandinavias  with  great  areas  of  people  who  cannot  read  and  write. 
The  American  people  were  flippant  before  the  war.  Now  there 
must  be  spiritualization  of  the  life  of  the  people,  in  which  the 
colleges  can  help.  There  must  be  in  every-day  tasks  that  efficiency 
which  follows  things  up  and  gets  them  done.  We  don't  drill  enough 
in  the  class  room;  we  don't  fuse  the  subject  with  a  great  glowing 
life.  There  must  be  a  divine  contagion  by  which  the  subject  is 
not  taught,  but  caught.  We  must  teach  the  short  cut  and  the  di- 
rect method.  There  is  education  in  anything  that  is  studied  in 
the  proper  fashion. 

The  officers  for  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year  are; 
Dr.  Geo.  A.  Hubbell,  Lincoln  Memorial  University,  President 
W.  L.  Gentry,  Carson-Newman  College,  Vice-President 
Dr.  B.  A.Wise,  Lincoln  Memorial  University, Secretary-Treasurer 

SPRING  ATHLETICS 

With  these  warm  spring  days,  comes  our  baseball  drive. 
During  the  last  four  years,  Lincoln  Memorial  University  has  put 
into  the  field  a  winning  team.  Each  of  these  years  has  marked  a 
greater  success  than  the  previous  cne,  reaching  the  highest  per- 
centage last  year  by  winning  seventeen  of  the  nineteen  games 
played. 

Several  of  our  old  players  are  not  with  us  this  season,  and,  as 
with  other  schools,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  fill  in  the  ranks 
with  new  material.  Seme  of  the  old  fellcws  are  in  the  trenches 
in  France;  some  are  in  our  camps  here;  and  some  are  on  the 
farm.  Each  is  doing  his  bit  in  the  present  crisis.  We  miss  them. 
We  know,  however,  that  they  are  called  to  a  higher  service  and 
we  resign  our  claim  upon  them  and  only  ask  that  they  fill  their 
present  position  in  the  same  manner  as  they  did  when  they  were 
with  us. 

We  do  have  left,  however,  some  of  the  old  men  and  around 
them  we  are  confident  that  we  shall  be  able  to  build  another  win- 
ning team.  Among  the  new  men  there  are  very  promising 
youngsters. 
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For  several  years  we  have  taken,  owing  to  the  shortness  of 
our  season  what  might  be  called  a  post-season  trip  of  from  one  to 
three  weeks.  Because  of  our  present  agricultural  need,  it  is 
thought  best  that  we  limit  our  number  of  games  and  take  our  trip 
during  the  school  year  in  order  that  our  boys  may  return  to  the 
farm  as  soon  as  school  closes. 

ADDITION  TO  NORTON   HALL 

No  building  on  the  campus  has  rendered  greater  fundamen- 
tal service  to  Lincoln  Memorial  University  than  has  Norton  Hall, 
the  home  of  the  girls  and   the   center   of   the   social   life   of   the 

school. 

During  the  past  year  a  number  of  the  girls  have  found  homes 

in  the  upper  stories  of  the  Conservatory  building  and  in  the 
Lodge  Cottage,  but  with  our  utmost  efforts  to  accomodate  those 
who  applied,  it  was  necessary  to  turn  away  a  number,  who  ac- 
tually came  to  enter  school,  and  many,  many  more  who  wished 
to  come  were  denied  over  the  telephone  or  by  letter. 

Our  generous  friends,  the  Misses  Norton,  have  provided  an 
additional  story  for  Norton  Hall  The  plans  have  been  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  arrangements  are  going  rapidly 
forward  to  raise  the  roof  and  add  another  story.  Just  that  far 
this  addition  will  supply  an  important  need  of  the  school.  We 
are  all  grateful  for  this  gift  and  that  the  work  can  be  done  now. 
The  war  must  go  en,  tut  the  young  &re  also  gcirg  on  £r.d  they 
must  be  educated. 

THE  NEW  CANNERY 

The  building  used  last  year  for  a  cannery  was  moved  to  the 
location  of  our  root  cellar  and  made  the  upper  part  of  that  building 
last  winter.  The  Directors  have  approved  the  erection  of  a  build- 
ing designed  especially  for  the  canning  interest  here. 

Last  year  we  put  up  eighteen  thousand  cans  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables and  the  prospects  are  for  larger  service  this  year.  The 
building  will  be  40  by  34  feet  and  specially  designed  to  meet  our 
needs.     The  cost  is  estimated  at  $503.35. 

CLAIM   ALLOWED 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  carefully  prepared  entertain- 
ments of  the  year  was  the  play,    "Claim   Allowed." 
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It  is  a  serious  and  earnest  play,  but  the  tension  is  constantly 
relieved  by  the  affectionate  and  loyal,  but  irresistibly  funny  darky 
servant,  Neb,  who  hears  an  aeroplane  buzzing,  and  searches  vain- 
ly for  the  fly,  which  he  wants  to  "swat."  Disappointed  as  ho  is 
to  find  that  he  is  too  old  to  go  to  France  with  his  young  master, 
he  becomes  reconciled  to  staying  at  home  to  care  for  the  young 
soldier's  mother,  and  says  "I  been  entertainin'  that  sweet  angel 
all  my  life,  and  I  sho  aint  goin  to  fail  her  now.  En  ef  we  gits 
word  dat  yoo  am  dade  I'se  gwine  teh  make  her  think  dey's  jest 
foolin  her." 

It  is  difficult  to  commend  anyone  of  the  characters,  without 
commending  all,  for  there  was  not  a  poor  or  even  mediocre  char- 
acter in  the  play*  Professor  McFee  as  Neb,  the  servant,  was,  of 
course,  the  most  prominent,  and  was  irresistibly  funny.  Earl 
Carr.  as  a  Boy  Scout,  did  in  the  play  just  what  he  does  in  reality,  in 
se  ling  Liberty  Bonds,  and  could  hardly  fail  to  be  excellent.  Mr. 
Pttre?,  as  the  hard-hearted  father,  was  a  little  juvenile  in  appear- 
ance the  first  night,  but  the  second  time  he  had  grown  sufficient- 
ly advanced  in  life  to  look,  as  well  as  act,  the  part.  Miss  Es- 
sie Harmon  was  excellent,  as  his  wife.  The  patriotic  son  won  the 
admiration  of  all,  and  was  represented  by  Mr.  Chesnutt.  The 
two  young  ladies,  represented  by  Miss  Bratland  and  Miss  Nicely, 
were  very  attractive  in  their  earnestness  and  high  ideals  of  ser- 
vice. The  patriotic  lover,  Mr.  Henry  Thomas,  was  especially  thrill- 
ing in  his  delirious  illness.  The  loyal  Geiman  family,  represented 
by  Mr.  Chesney,  Miss  Thurlow,  Harry  Millies  and  Miss  Mercy 
Townsend,  were  very  attractive;  and  the  disloyal  Germans,  Miss 
Petree  and  Joe  Carr,  were  too  funny  to  cause  terror  so  much  as 
amusement,  and  like  Neb,  they  lightened  up  the  rather  serious 
play.  Miss  Petree  represented  also  a  Red  Cross  worker.  Very- 
great  credit  is  due  to  Professor  McFee,  the  coach,  but  also  to  every 
member  of  the  cast.     The  financial  returns  were  very  satisfactory. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  MOUNTAIN  GIRL 

I  have  been  asked  to  tell  some  of  my  memories  and  experi- 
ences. I  am  the  fifth  in  a  family  of  twelve  children.  I  was  born 
among  the  mountains  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  railroad.  Our 
home  is  also  inacessable  by  wagon,  so  we  ride  horseback  to  the 
nearest  town  or  railroad.     The  country  is  very   beautiful,   with  a 
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waterfall  one  hundred  feet  high,  mineral  springs  and  a  wealth  of 
coal  and  timber. 

Almost  my  first  recollection  is  of  going  to  school.  The  teach- 
er boarded  with  us,  so  she  often  took  me  with  her  to  school,  when 
I  was  only  three  years  old,  and  I  went  regularly  at  four.  In  this 
way  I  learned  to  read  very  young,  and  I  was  very  fond  of  it.  I 
used  to  read  aloud  at  home  by  the  light  of  the  great  fire  in  the 
fire-place,  somewhat  to  the  detriment  of  my  eyes.  We  had  five 
months'  school  during  the  year,  with  teachers  of  varying  ability. 
I  remember  that  when  I  was  eight  years  old  we  had  a  teacher  who 
was  very  ignorant.  I  carried  my  reader  to  him  once  to  ask  him 
to  pronounce  the  word  "crocodile,"  and  he  told  me  it  was  "croo- 
cod-dle. "  He  would  go  to  sleep  sometimes  in  school,  and  lie  down 
on  his  bench  sound  asleep  for  several  hours.  I  went  to  this  school 
till  I  was  sixteen,  nearly  finishing  the  eighth  grade  work. 

There  was  no  church  nearer  than  ten  miles  away,  save  a  few 
peculiar  ones,  to  which  our  parents  did  not  allow  us  to  go.  They 
did  not  believe  in  Sunday  Schools,  missions,  or  paying  the  preach- 
er. Neither  did  they  believe  in  having  a  minister  educated.  The 
most  serious  fault  was  in  the  divorce  of  religion  and  ethics.  The 
ministers  would  drink,  shoot  men  whom  they  considered  their 
enemies,  and  never  touch  upon  ethical  questions  in  their  sermons, 
which  are  a  hodge-podge  of  fragments  of  Bible  verses  and  ram- 
bling remarks,  given  in  a  sing-song  voice,  or,  as  they  call  it  '  'no- 
rating. " 

Some  of  the  customs  there  are  perhaps  unique  to  that  part  of 
the  country.  Funerals  are  not  held  for  at  least  a  year  after 
death,  and  to  have  them  earlier  would  seem  like  disrespect  to  the 
one  who  is  gone,  as  if  the  friends  were  anxious  to  have  it  "out  of 
sight,  out  of  mind."  A  second  wife  is  sometimes  seen  at  the 
funeral  of  the  first  wife,  and  she  is  one  of  the  chief  mourners,  —some 
one  has  said,  '  'perhaps,  with  good  reason. ' '  When  anyone  dies,  peo- 
ple come  from  far  and  near,  and  they  have  great  dinners,  with 
dozens  or  even  hundreds  to  share  in  the  feast.  The  burial  takes 
place  the  day  after  death,  or  even  the  same  day,  and  there  is  usu- 
ally a  prayer  at  the  grave,  though  that  is  not  usually  considered 
the  funeral.     During  sickness  crowds  of  people  come  to  see  those 
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who  are  ill  and  talk  about  the  prospects  of  recovery.  In  our  own 
family  this  was  a  great  calamity,  for  during  my  grandmother's 
long  illness  we  had  to  feed  five  or  six  guests  at  every  meal.  As 
it  lasted  for  months,  the  financial  burden,  added  to  the  expense 
of  the  illness,  was  a  serious  drain  on  the  family  exchequer. 

Marriages  take  place  very  young.  Girls  are  married  at  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen,  and  young  men  a  year  or  two  later.  If 
girls  are  not  married  before  eighteen  they  rarely  marry  at  all.  I 
have  known  girls  to  be  married  at  thirteen  and  boys  at  fifteen, 
but  this  is  unusual.  The  acquaintance  is  often  very  slight.  One 
of  my  friends  says  that  her  great  grandfather  saw  a  girl  on  the 
street,  and  falling  in  love  with  her  at  first  sight  they  were 
married  at  once. 

They  pay  little  attention  to  dates.  You  may  hear  the  question 
asked:  "How  old  is  your  little  boy  and  the  answer,  "I  don't 
know.  He  was  born  in  punkin  time."  Snuff-taking  is  very  com- 
mon. A  woman  is  not  stylish  unless  she  uses  snuff.  Feuds  are 
no  longer  common,  though  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  shooting. 
This,  however,  comes  because  of  trouble  over  a  sweetheart,  or 
from  drinking,  or  trouble  about  boundaries.  Christmas  was  a 
time  when  there  was  a  very  great  deal  of  drinking  and  shooting. 
As  one  man  expressed  it,  "Christmas  used  to  be  the  shootinest, 
rambanginest,  chairflinginest  time  of  all  the  year. ' '  We  were 
never  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  house  on  Christmas  day,  and  our 
main  occupation  was  listening  to  the  shots  without. 

One  of  the  recreations  is  going  "sanging. "  Sometimes  whole 
families  go  out  for  a  month  at  a  time  and  camp  in  the  woods,  gath- 
ering ginseng,  or  "sang"'  They  call  this  "going  sanging."  Some- 
times they  get  a  hundred  dollars  worth. 

They  make  moonshine,  or  corn  liquor,  selecting  some  secluded 
place  for  the  still,  or  somstimes  having  it  under  their  houses.  They 
make  the  moonshine,  partly  because  they  have  not  many  ways  of 
securing  cash,  and  they  can  do  this  by  selling  moonshine,  and  part- 
ly because  they  much  prefer  the  taste  to  that  of  any  other  sort  of 
alcoholic  liquor. 

There  are  a  great  many  superstitions.  The  belief  in  ghosts 
and  "hants"  is  very  common.  A  ghost  is  a  spirit  that  you  see  and 
a  hant  is  one  that  you  hear  without  seeing  anything.     If   you   set 
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out  a  cedar  tree  to  grow,  as  soon  as  the  tree  grows  large  enough 
to  shade  a  grave  one  of  the  family  will  die,  If  it  thunders  in  Feb- 
ruary there  will  be  frost  in  May.  If  you  dream  of  frost  or  snow 
there  will  be  a  wedding. 

The  language  is  in  many  respects  similar  to  early  English. 
The  confusion  of  singulars  and  plurals  is  found  in  Shakespeare. 
Some  of  their  expressions  are  the  following.  Of  across,  illnatured 
man  they  say,  "He  is  so  ill."  Of  a  poor  furnace,  "It  is  sorry." 
"I  am  willing  to  go  with  you"  is  "I don't  care  to  go  with  you." 
"When"  is  Whenever,"  as,  Whenever  my  grandmother  was  mar- 
ried she  came  to  Lexington. "  The  intensive  form  of  the  verb  is 
commonly  used:  "I  never  did  see  her."  A  petite  lady  is  called  a 
low  lady, "  "Old"  is  used  as  a  term  of  affection  or  intimacy. 
'  'What  a  dear  little  old  baby. ' '  Instead  of  speaking  or  mentioning 
anything,  they  say  "I  will  name  it  to  him." 

In  some  parts  of  the  mountains  the  old  English  ballads  are  still 
sung.  Music  is  written  by  shaped  notes.  The  singing  both  in  the 
church  and  elsewhere  is  very  sweet,  and  usually  has  a  touch  of 
minor. 

The  people  are  very  hospitable.  They  do  not  have  formal 
dinners  or  give  invitations,  but  feel  free  to  go  to  each  others  hous- 
es for  a  meal  or  to  spend  the  night,  or  Sunday,  with  an  open  heart- 
ed confidence  in  a  friendliness  which  is  rarely  misplaced.  One  of 
the  favorite  games  is  "Skip  to  my  Lou,"  a  folk  dance,  or  singing 
game,  which  could  well  take  its  place  with  the  best  European  folk 
dances. 

It  was  among  surroundings  like  these  that  I  lived  till  I  was 
seventeen. .  At  that  time  I  developed  an  ambition  to  go  somewhere 
to  take  a  business  course,  but  my  father  was  not  willing  to  have 
me  do  this.  Then  I  wrote  to  a  boarding  school  near  my  grandfa- 
ther's, hoping  to  be  able  to  go  there  and  earn  my  way  through 
the  Academy.  They  neglected  answering  my  letters,  so  that  one 
more  plan  failed.  I  tried  to  enter  another  academy,  but  they  wrote 
that  though  I  could  go  there  and  pay  my  way,  I  could  not  go  and 
work  my  way  unless  I  was  an  orphan.  As  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  have  a  very  dear  father  and  mother,  this  avenue  was  closed. 
Since  I  could  find  no  way  to  work  my  way,  I  decided  to  work  and 
earn  money  to  pay  my  way,  but  I  found  with  my  meager   educa- 
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cation  it  was  hard  to  earn  enough  to  more  than  support  myself' 
Some  of  the  things  I  did  at  that  time  were  clerking  in  a  store,  and 
working  in  a  hotel.  Finding  this  unprofitable,  I  secured  a  place 
as  nursemaid  in  a  minister's  family.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  never 
thought  of  going  to  school  any  more,  and  I  told  him  the  whole 
story.  He  said  that  he  would  get  me  a  chance,  and  mentioned 
three  institutions.  In  two  of  them  it  would  be  impossible  to  fully 
work  my  way.  but  when  I  wrote  to  President  Hubbell  about  Lin- 
coln Memorial  University,  he  told  me  to  come  here,  and  I  have  been 
able  to  earn  practically  all  of  my  expenses  since  coming.  The 
things  I  have  done  to  secure  money  are:  washing  dishes,  cleaning 
halls,  working  in  the  laundry,  doing  general  kitchen  work,  sham- 
pooing hair,  manicuring,  painting  dinner  cards,  making  favors 
for  parties,  making  Christmas  cards,  sewing,  mending,  working 
in  the  Library,  and  serving  at  dinners,  I  am  very  happy  at  L. 
M.  U.  and  very  glad  of  the  opportunity  for  an  education,  but, 
beautiful  as  it  is  here,  it  never  makes  my  love  for  the  home  sur- 
roundings grow  less. 

OUR  PATRIOTIC  ROLL  OF  HONOR 

Anderson,  Reba;    Infantry 

Alexander,  Frank;  Navy 

Alexander,  Hugh;  Aviation 

Allen,  Prof.  Warren  K. ;  Bacteriologist 

Ausmus,  Floyd;  National  Army 

Bailey,  L.  G.,  '17;  Signal;  Corporal 

Baird,  Daniel;  National  Army 

Baldwin,  Carl;  Aviation 

Baldwin.  Walter,  '13;  Aviation 

Bales,  Florian;  Infantry;  Sergeant 

Bales,  Harry  0.,  '13;  Artillery;  First  Lieutenant 

Beaty,  Chalmus;  Navy 

Boston,  James,  '14;  National  Army 

Boston,  Thomas,  '17;  National  Army 

Brooks,  Milton;  National  Army 

Brooks,  Maynard;  Infantry;  In  France 

Bryant,  Van;  Navy 
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Bullock,  J.  M. ;  Ambulance;  In  France 

Burkes,  Duncan;  Dental  Reserve 

Byrd,  Clarence;  National  Army 

Campbell,  Russell;  National  Army 

Campbell  A.  H. ;  Aviation 

Cabbage,  Herman 

Chesney,  Coke;  Field  Artillery 

Clan  ton,  Dan;  Infantry 

Clark,  James;  Field  Artillery 

Claxton,  Professor  Chas. ;  Engineers 

Cobble,  Ernest;  Coast  Artillery 

Crutchfield,  James;  National  Army 

Cope,  S.  E. 

Connatser,  Stewart  C. 

Davenport,  Francis;  Infantry;  Sergeant 

Donegan,  Prof.  Roy;  National  Army;  Corporal 

Edwards,  Junior;  Infantry 

Estep,  Carl;  National  Army 

Evans,  Leonard 

Forbush,  Ralph;  Cavalry;  Sergeant 

Forbush,  Harvey;  Infantry;  Sergeant 

Fortner,  Glenn;  Navy 

Fox,  Alger;  Field  Artillery 

Gaddy,  Henry  W. ;  National  Army 

Gardner,  W.  L. ;  Ambulance;  In  France 

Gordon,  Joseph;  National  Army 

Gordon,  Clarence;  Navy 

Hale,  Bannesse  L. ;  National  Army 

Harrison,  Dr.  B.  I.,  '12;  Medical;  First  Lieutenant 

Hayes,  William;  Infantry 

Haynes,  Grant;  National  Army 

Heckman,  Walter;  Infantry 

Hendren,  Dr.  J.  J.,  Medical;  Navy;  First  Lieutenant 

Hensley,  Will;  Infantry 

Homer,  Charles;  In  France 

Herrell,  Lon;  Infantry;  Signalman 

Johnson,  Eugene;  National  Army 
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Jones,  Barton  L.,  '15;  Ambulance:  In  France 

Jones,  William  L,  '13;  Infantry;  Second  Lieutenant;  In  France 

Johnson,  Andrew;  Navy 

Johnson,  Teddy;  Navy 

Ketron,  Hubert;  Navy 

Kincaid,  Oran;  Navy 

Kincaid,  Robert  L.,  '15;  Coast  Artillery 

Kirby,  Cecil;  National  Army 

King,  A.  B.,  '14;  Aviation 

King,  Fred;  Infantry 

King,  Seward 

Kyle,  James  G.,  '15;  Infantry;  Second  Lieutenant 

Lambright,  Arthur;  National  Army 

Lawrence,  Odie 

Lewis,  Chester;  Infantry 

Malcolm,  Robert;  Aviation 

Mallicoat,  Oran;  Infantry 

Mason,  Walter;  Infantry 

McElroy,  Rhea;  National  Army;  Died  at  Camp  Green 

McClure,  Homer; National  Army  ;Honorable  Discharge 

McManus,  Steve;  Infantiy 

McNiel,  Paul  R. ;  Infantry 

Meredith,  Roscoe  B. 

Mitchell,  Jesse;  Cavalry 

Mize,  Thomas 

Monday,  Frank 

Monday,  George 

Monday,  Lon;  National  Army 

Moore,  Dexter;  National  Army 

Moyers,  Benjamin;  Lieutenant 

Morgan,  H.  C. ;  National  Army 

Neal,  Ovid,  '14;  National  Army 

Nickolson,  Walter;  National  Army 

Nickols,  Ralph;  National  Army 

Overton,  Walter;  Infantry 

Patterson,  Dr.  Reece,  '09;  Medical  Examiner 

Patterson,  Dr.  Robert  R. ;  Medical 

Promt,  Fred 
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Pro  frit.  Gus;  Navy 

Prichard,  A.  B. ;  Infantry 

Pursiful,  Brown  Lee;  Medical 

Rice,  King;  Cavalry 

Rice,  Ray;  Cavalry 

Richardson,  Clayton;  Infantry 

Roberts,  Edward;  Navy 

Rockwell,  Hugh 

Rockwell,  Jesse;  Navy 

Rogers,  Reed ;  Aviation 

Rogers,  Eschol;  Navy 

Saxon,  F.  C. ;  Navy 

Seale,  Albert;  National  Army 

Sharp.  Fred 

Sharp,  Green;  Aviation;  In  France 

Sharp,  Lawrence;  National  Army 

Sheffield,  Neal;  Signal;  Sergeant 

Shipley,  Lester;  Heavy  Artillery 

Smith,  A.  J. ;  National  Army 

Southern,  Charles:  Ambulance 

Spract,  Omer;  Ambulance;  In  France 

Swafford,  Homer;  Navy 

Thomas,  Pelham;  Engineering  Reserve 

Teague,  Roscoe 

Treese,  Tom;  Depot  Brigade;  Corporal 

Underwood,  Andrew;  Cavalry 

Vogel,  Arnold 

Wallen,  Elmer;  Ambulance;  In  France 

Walsh,  Mike;  Infantry;  In  France 

West,  Boyce;  Navy 

Whitaker,  Clyde;  Navy 

Wilson,  Leon:  British  Examiner 

Witt,  Curtis;  National  Army 

Witt,  Hobart;  National  Army 

Wooten,  A.  C. ;  Ambulance;  In  France 

Yaden,  J.  L. ;  Ordnance 
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SPRING  CONVOCATION 

A  notable  response  to  President  Wilson's  proclamation  that 
Decoration  Day  be  a  day  of  prayer  and  reconsecration  to  national 
ideals  was  the  patriotic  mass-meeting  at  Lincoln  'Memorial  Uni- 
versity on  May  30th.  This  University  appropriately  conferred 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  upon  President  Wilson,  the  best  in- 
terpreter of  democracy  since  Lincoln,  who  defined  it  as  ''govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people  ,  for  the  people,"  This  is 
the  first  time  Wilson  has  permitted  this  degree  to  be  conferred  on 
him  since  he  became  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Program  was  as  follows: 

Invocation. 

Reading  of  the  President's  Proclamation. 

Scripture  Reading. 

Prayer. 

(Meditations-  Dr.  J.  V.  Logan. 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic— Chorus  and  Congregation. 
Address,  Educational  Need  of  the  Hour— Dr.  Hubbell. 
The  American  Ideal    Dr.  Randall  J.  Condon,  Superintendent 
I  of  Cincinnati  City  Schools. 

Conferring  of  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  by  permission,  up- 
on Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the  United  States— Dr.  Randall 
J.  Condon,  commissioning— President  Hubbell. 

Address— Hon.  Hugh  M.  Tate,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

The  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

The  telegram  of  request  to  confer  the  degree  follows: 

Cumberland  Gap,    Tennessee, 
May  4,  1918, 
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Senator  John  K.  Shields, 
Senate  Office  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. 
In  appreciation  of  his  high  interpretation    of  American 
ideals  and  of  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  the  di- 
rectors of  Lincoln  Memorial  University  desire   to   confer 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  upon  President  Wilson,      not 
as  an  added  acadamic  decoration,  but  as  a  loving  tribute 
in  the  spirit  of  Lincoln  from    the  region  of  Lincoln's  peo- 
ple loyal  from  pioneer  days.     It  is  the  offering  from  a  col- 
lege of  aspiration  and  potential  power  to  a  great  and  hon- 
ored leader  like  him  whose  name   we   bear.     If   you   ap- 
prove, please  ask  the  President's  permission. 
(Signed) 

Geo.  A.  Hubbell. 
A  copy  uf  President  Wilson's  gracious  reply  follows: 

May  14,  1918. 
The  White  House, 
Washington. 
My  dear  Senator: 

I  have  your  note  of  May  eleventh  about  the  generous 
desire  of  the  university  at  Cumberland  Gap,  Tennessee, 
to  confer  an  honorary  degree  upon  me.  I,  of  course, 
could  not  decline  an  honor  so  generously  offered,  and  hope 
that  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  say  to  Mr  Hubbell  how 
much  I  appreciate  it. 

Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 
(Signed) 

WOODPvOW  WILSON. 
Hon.  John  K.  Shields, 
United  States  Senate. 

Dr.  Condon,  of  Cincinnati,  representing  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, commissioned  President  Hubbell  to  confer  the  degree  on 
President  Wilson  in  Washington,  and  with  these  words: 

'  'Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
servant  of  God,  leader  of  men,  defender  of  civilization,  strong  in 
intellect,  great  in  heart,  clear  of  vision,  sympathetic  interpreter 
of  the  longings  of  mankind,  prophet  and  seer,  chosen  leader  of  a 
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mighty  people,  and  uncrowned  king  of  the  world's  democracy,  in 
behalf  of  the  trustees  of  Lincoln  Memorial  University  and  in  the 
spirit  of  him  whose  name  it  bears,  1  confer  upon  you  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws,  earned  by  right  of  service  in  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity. 

"To  you,  under  God's  leadership,  has  been  given  the  task  of 
marshaling  the  hosts  of  America  to  defend  the  ideals  of  civiliza- 
tion and  to  make  clear  once  and  for  all  that  the  spirits  of  free  men 
united  are  mightier  than  all  the  united  forces  of  autocracy.  And 
to  you  shall  be  given  the  task,  when  this  war  is  over,  of  helping 
to  unite  the  free  nations  of  the  world  in  a  league  of  everlasting 
peace,  where  the  ideals  of  brotherhood  and  of  liberty  under  law 
shall  find  an  abiding  place. 

"On  this  Memorial  Day  we  pay  tribute  to  you-greatest  living 
American- who  with  Washington  and  Lincoln-greatest  of  our  dead- 
have  done  most  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy;  to 
you,  who  by  the  will  of  the  American  people,  are  resolved,  in  war 
and  peace,  'that  the  world  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom  and 
that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.'  " 

MR.  TATE'S  ADDRESS  IN  PART  WAS  AS  FOLLOWS: 

"Every  red-blooded  American  to-day  wants  to  carry  out 
the  will  of  the  Presidenc,  We  think  with  gratitude  on  the  honor- 
ed dead  and  resolve  that  they  shall  not  have  died  in  vain.  America 
is  again  to-day  finding  anew  its  soul, 

"It  is  finding  its  soul,  first  from  an  intellectual  standpoint. 
Oar  very  social  engagements  take  on  a  serious  nature.  In  our 
magazines  fiction  is  being  replaced  by  poetry  and  articles  of  a 
worth-while  character.  There  is  a  place  in  the  great  national 
mind  for  every  individual  brain.  Because  of  the  war  we  have 
more  interest  in  history.  Because  of  Italia  Irridente  we  have  gone 
back  to  read  of  Garibaldi  and  the  Italy  which  he  could  not  quite 
redeem.  We  have  learned  that  Belgium  has  a  history  since  King 
Albert  informed  Germany  that  she  was  a  nation  and  not  a  road 
through  to  France.  Interest  in  the  history  of  our  own  country 
has  become  keener  since  America  entered  the  war.  The  allies 
have  been  going  through  a  Gethsemane  of  war,  but  now,  America, 
and,  God  Save  the  King,  are  to  be  sung  to  the  same  tune, 
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"We  are  finding  ourselves  spiritually.  The  national  spirit  of 
patriotism  is  stronger  than  ever  before.  Lincoln  kept  the  breach 
between  the  states  from  being  permanent.  To-day  if  Texas  is  in- 
sulted the  cheek  of  Maine  burns.  As  they  now  march  in  one  uni- 
form and  as  they  all  sing  Yankee  Doodle  may  the  spirit  of  Grant 
be  with  them.  As  they  all  sing  Dixie  may  the  spirit  of  Lee  be 
with  them.  And  may  Jie  spirit  of  God  be  with  us  all  as  these 
sons  of  one  flag  advance. 

"Social  classes  are  wiped  out  to-day;  The  sufferings  of  war 
are  bringing  them  closer  together;  and  after  the  war  the  comrade 
in  arms  from  Fifth  Avenue  will  visit  the  conrade  in  arms  in  the 
mountain  nomes  of  East  Tennessee.  To-day  Vincent  As  tor,  the 
heir  of  millions,  is  taking  tne  same  risk  as  the  son  from  the  two- 
room  hut.        -—    — 

The  nation  is  finding  its  soul  in  the  spirit  of  sacrifice.  The 
sacrifice  must  be  shared  by  all  if  we  are  to  begin  the  march  to 
Berlin.  The  war  was  begun  on  Good  Friday  which  is  symbolic  of 
the  spirit  of  sacrifice,  if  all  make  these  sacrifices  we  may  look 
forward  to  the  Piaster  morning  of  victory.  Some  who  sacri- 
fice are  jo  be  willing  to  go  to  the  foreign  field  and  lay  down  their 
lives.  When  we  think  of  their  sacrifice  any  sacrifice  that  we  who 
remain  can  make  seems  insignificant  Those  soldiers  who  went 
down  with  the  Tuscania  gave  life  and  name.  They  did  that  for 
us;  and  like  Longfellow  in  apostrophe  to  the  soldier  in  an  unknown 
grave  we  can  only  say.  "1  can  give  thee  nothing  in  return." 

"The  sacrifice  of  the  parents  who  gave  their  sons  to  fight  on  a 
foreign  field  answer  with  Hughes  of  Canada  the  question  of 
Markham.  "What  if  he  should  not  return?"  They  say,  "Ah  well, 
my  sky  would  be  more  gray,  but  through  the  clouds  the  suit 
would  shine." 

"History  casts  into  our  midst  the  greatest  war  with  all  its  op- 
portunities for  sacrifice,  and  we  who  stay  must  sacrifice. 

"America  has  lost  many  a  battle,  but  has  always  won  the 
war.  The  Kaiser's  autocratic  heart  must  tremble  as  he  sees  oui 
host  coming;  and  reads.  "Thou  hast  been  weighed  in  the  bal 
ance   and  been  found  wanting." 

"But  Germany  has  not  been  stopped.  Italy  gained  furlong! 
and  in  two  weeks  was  swept  back   miles.     Great  England  ha> 
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thundered,  but  has  been  pushed  too  near  the  channel  ports.  I  like 
to  think  that  America  is  to  be  the  Lochinvar  that  is  to  come  out  of 
the  west,  the  young  David  that  is  to  hurl  the  stone  of  God's  wrath, 
that  is  to  strike  the  oppressor  from  the  seat  of  power.  All  Amer- 
ica may  go  to  this  war  in  the  spirit  of  sacrifice.  The  Kaiser  may 
learn  through  his  spies  that  all  America  is  making  this  day  a 
time  of  re-dedication.  Thou  that  jugglest  with  truth  and  honor,  we 
are  coming. 

'  'The  true  way  for  us  to  honor  the  fathers  and  patriots  of  the 
country  that  our  days  may  be  long,  is  to  preserve  and  hand  on 
the  liberties  they  have  bequeathed  to  us.  Let  us  be  proud  that 
America  has  again  found  its  soul,  that  the  white- winged  angels 
hover  in  the  air. 

SUPT.  CONDON  ON  'THE  AMERICAN  IDEAL." 

The  American  ideal  is  being  wrought  out  on  the  Western 
Front,  on  the  prairie,  at  L.  M.  U.,  wherever  a  man  has  his  chance 
and  goes  forth  to  do  a  better  and  finer  piece  of  work.  The  hope 
of  the  country  lies  not  alone  in  Harvard  and  Yale,  but  in  the  small- 
er colleges  that  give  the  one  chance  to  many.  Freedom  for  the 
individual,  for  the  state,  for  the  nation,  is  the  one  essential  ideal 
of  America. 

We  must  not  preach  the  doctrine  of  compulsion  in  Americani- 
zation. But  there  must  be  an  inner  response  on  the  part  of  immi- 
grants to  the  ideal  they  hoped  to  find  in  America.  We  must 
Americanize  by  persuasion,  not  by  compulsion.  This  idealism  of 
America  is  needed  by  descendants  of  those  who  landed  at  Ply- 
mouth as  well  as  of  those  who  landed  at  Ellis  Island.  This  Memor- 
ial Day  has  been  idealized  to  represent  a  united  nation  living  out 
the  things  for  which  our  community  stands.  Never  has  a  star 
been  erased  from  the  flag;  in  the  Civil  War  the  North  and  the 
South  were  contending  each  for  the  ideal  they  thought  was  truly 
American.  They  are  now  united  each  having  rights  under  the 
flag,  and  not  outside  of  it.  This  battle  that  is  being  fought  on  a 
foreign  soil  is  as  much  the  battle  of  America  as  if  it  were  being 
fought  in  New  England.  The  injury,  strife  and  selfishness  of  the 
cities  we  must  try  to  remove  by  educating  childhood.  Born  on  a 
day  of  revolution,  baptized  in  civil  strife,  the  flag  has  come  to 
symbolize  more  to-day  than  ever  before.     Roger  Williams  was 
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driven  out  of  Massachusetts  that  soul  freedom  might  survive. 
The  old  Puritan  city  of  Providence  which  he  founded  is-  a  better 
city  now  than  ever,  stronger  more  united.  The  Boston  Tea  Party 
informed  England  that  as  American  patriots  we  will  not  be  coer- 
ced, nor  pay  without  our  right  of  saying  so.  We  will  have  free- 
dom of  conscience  and  freedom   >f  tax. 

Just  as  we  refused  to  allow  England  to  prescribe  for  us  then, 
so  now  we  refuse  to  allow  Germany  to  say  how  often  and  with 
what  markings  our  ships  may  sail  the  high  seas.  In  1781  we  won 
freedom  for  ourselves  and  for  the  nation  we  defeated,  just  a? 
shall  do  to-day.  We  shall  win  freedom  for  the  German  people,  if 
not  for  the  German  government.  Now  that  men  everywhere  shall 
be  free  that  starry  banner  is  the  symbol  of  hope  for  them  all. 
This  symbol  of  the  idealism  of  America  shall  be  the  symbol  of  the 
idealism  of  the  world. 

When  the  Germans  were  finally  stopped  at  Verdun  there  were 
only  thirty-five  Frenchmen  to  stop  them.  These  had  adopted  the 
gTim  motto,  '"They  shall  not  pass."  This  also  is  the  spirit  of  the 
carpenter  standing  on  the  keel  of  ship  No.  1  in  a  certain  shipyard 
who  said:  "The  Germans  may  sink  this  ship,  but  for  every  ship 
sunk  we'll  build  two  more."  God  is  on  His  throne  and  the  right 
shall  prevail.  Plans  of  social  and  religious  fellowship  are  being 
wrought  out  to-day  as  they  would  not  have  been  in  fifty  years  of 
ordinary  time. 

There  is  in  the  library  of  Princeton  a  copy  of  an  inscription 
of  700  B.  C.,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  symbolic  of  what  America 
is  striving  for.  This  inscription  describes  the  digging  of  a  tunnel. 
A  crew  of  workmen  began  at  each  end  and  as  the  two  crews  near- 
ed  the  center,  while  there  were  yet  three  cubits  to  be  bored  through 
they  could  hear  each  others  voices,  and  at  last  they  met.  striking 
pick  with  pick.  l  'We  worked  in  the  dark  from  both  ends  and  at 
last  struck  pick  to  pick,  and  the  waters  flowed  even  from  th€ 
source  to  the  pool."  Voices  from  Russia  and  Belgium  are  calling 
to  voices  from  America,  and  the  forces  of  life  shall  break  through. 
The  forces  of  evil  shall  not  pass  in  America.  We  fight  on  thesidt 
of  God  Himself  and  are  willing  to  await  His  good  day. 

THE CANNERY 

Canning  and  drying  the  product  from  the  farm  has  grown  tx 
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be  an  important  part  of  the  work  done  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. Last  year  a  large  amount  of  excellent  work  was  done 
in  temporary  quarters,  but  this  year  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
provide  a  permanent  building  and  more  extensive  equipment. 

The  Cannery  Building  is  a  light  airy  building  of  the  bunga- 
low type  thirty  feet  by  forty  feet.  It  is  built  with  a  self-support- 
ing roof,  leaving  the  interior  wholly  free  from  posts  and  other 
obstructions.  The  timber  came  from  our  own  forest  tract,  was 
sawed  at  our  own  saw  mill,  planed  at  our  own  planing  mill  and  the 
building  was  built  by  student  labor  under  the  direction  of  the 
Woodworking  Department 

The  equipment  consists  of  two  canners,  an  evaporator,  stor- 
age bins  and  platforms  for  empty  cans,  raw  material  and  canned 
product,  and  four  preparation  and  soldering  tables  each  about 
twenty-five  feet  long. 

All  doors  and  windows  are  screened  against  flies  and  there  is 
an  excellent'  supply  of  running  water  and  satisfactory  facilities 
for  drainage  and  disposal  of  waste.  In  every  way  we  expect  our 
new  canning  plant  to  be  a  model  for  small  plants  in  this  part  of 
the  South. 

FARM  ITEMS 

The  farm  crops  are  looking  very  promising  just  now;  and 
the  indications  are  good  for  high  yield  in  corn,  cane,  cowpeas,  soja 
beans.  The  hay  crop  was  very  good,  and  the  new  barn  will  be 
filled  to  capacity  this  year.  So  far  we  have  been  short  on  help, 
bnt  have  managed  to  get  our  hay  crop  harvested  and  stored  with- 
out any  damage.  The  wheat  crop  was  good,  threshing  out  370 
bushels.  By  adding  manure  and  turning  under  the  green  crops> 
the  yield  is  increasing  each  year. 

The  corn  crop  is  larger  than  ever  before.  We  hope  to  fatten 
about  50  hogs  and  keep  several  pure  bred  hogs  for  the  best  market, 
and  also  to  build  our  herd  into  pure-bred  Duroc  Jerseys  and  later 
probably  add  another  breed  or  two  as  we  can  get  equipped  for  them. 

The  Cattle  Department  is  doing  very  well  indeed ;  the  Angus 
cattle  are  in  good  market  condition  but  we  need  several  pure-bred 
heifers  to  add  to  our  herd.  The  Dairy  Department  is  getting 
several  heifers  added  to  the  herd  and  they  are  very  promising  for 
our  herd.     Our  hope  is  to  have  at  least  two  dairy   breeds,    the 
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Guernseys  and  Holstein-Friesian;  and  we  are  headed  that  direc- 
tion now  with  several  good  heifers  of  each  breed.  We  are  keep- 
ing the  best  heifers  of  each  breed,  and  by  this  method  increasing 
the  milk  and  butter  production  each  generation.  We  have  well- 
bred  sires  from  noted  families  and  the  best  cows  wo  can  get,  so 
this  furnishes  us  a  nucleus  for  a  good  herd. 

The  new  cannery  is  being  finished  and  equipped  with  the  mod- 
ern canning  equipment  also  a  late  model  evaporator.  The  work 
will  begin  Aug.  1,  and  continue  until  late  fall.  We  expect  to  can 
20,000  cans  of  vegetables  for  the  boarding  clubs  and  for  the 
outside  market,  also  to  evaporate  all  the  fruit  and  vegetables  we 
can  obtain.  We  realize  we  will  be  short  of  help  this  fall;  but  we 
also  realize  we  must  produce  and  store  everything  possible  in  or- 
der to  have  the  boarding  clubs  get  the  vegetables  as  cheaply  as. 
possible. 

MILITARY    TRAINING 

The  value  of  Military  Training  is  very  generally  recognized; 
and  the  thinking  on  such  education  has  been  wonderfully  clarified 
by  the  world  war.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  Lincoln  Me- 
morial University  has  provided  Military  Drill  for  its  men  at  var- 
ious times,  but  not  under  those  conditions  whioh  gave  immediate 
recognition  by  the  Army.  However,  under  a  new  ruling  of  the 
War  Department  the  conditions  imposed  have  been  so  modified 
that  our  students  will  have  Drill  and  Military  Instruction  by  a 
duly  authorized  officer  of  the  United  States  Army,  appointed  by 
the  War  Department  A  part  of  the  equipment  will  be  furnished 
by  the  government.  Those,  between  eighteen  and  twenty-one: 
who  so  desire,  will  be  regularly  enlisted  in  the  Army  Reserve,  but; 
will  not  be  called  to  the  service  of  the  government  until  they  are 
twenty-one  yearE  of  age,  except  under  the  most  urgent  military 
need. 

THE  SUMMER  TERM 

Our  usual  policy  of  a  regular  summer  term  covering  all 
branches  of  instruction  was  this  year  modified  to  suit  war  condi 
tions.  It  was  deemed  best  that  the  majority  of  our  boys  should 
go  to  the  faras*  for  the  summer  and  help  increase  the  nation'* 
food  supply.  Only  the  Commercial  Department  has  been  kept  ii 
full  activity.     Non-commercial  students  who  were  near  gradustioi 
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and  who  wished  to  speed  up  their  work  nave  been  instructed  in 
small  classes  and  by  the  tutorial  plan.  In  this  way  college  classes 
in  English,  History,  Physics  and  Chemistry  have  been  provided. 

The  summer  term  has  been  marked  by  hard  work.  Our  small 
group  of  sixty-five  students  has  worked  six  days  a  week.  Some 
have  covered  a  year's  work  in  the  college  subjects;  others  have 
forged  ahead  to  graduation  in  the  commercial  branches.  Two  A. 
B.  candidates  have  completed  their  work  and  will  receive  their 
degrees  at  the  end  of  the  term  August  2d. 

Two  or  three  weeks  before  every  Commencement,  the  friends 
Dii  the  Campus  are  asking  each  other,  "When  will  Judge  and  Mrs. 
Marvin  come?"  A  week  or  so  later,  on  some  Monday  evening, 
the  following  is  heard  on  the  Campus,  'sThe  Marvins  have  come, 
the  Marvins  have  come."  and  so  Lincoln  Memorial  is  in  for  a  per- 
iod of  delightful  and  genial  fellowship  with  friends  who  appreciate 
the  Institution  and  understand  its  spirit  and  its  needs. 

They  go  to  the  country,  greet  their  old  friends,  visit  the  fam- 
ilies on  the  campus,  inspect  the  various  departments  of  the  Insti- 
tution and  in  every  way  make  themselves  agreeable  and  give  us 
sympathetic  encouragement  and  help.  The  Judge  spends  many 
an  hour  at  the  College  Office  helping  to  plan  for  the  University 
and  gives  us  legal  counsel  of  great  value. 

They  are  always  welcome  and  always  helpful,  Lincoln  Memor- 
ial is  blessed  in  having  not  a  few  friends  of  this  gracious  and 
helpful  kind, 

EDUCATION  FOR  EFFICIENCY 

Agriculture  at  Lincoln  Memoria,  University  is  in  the  mak- 
ing; there  are  no  agricultural  precedents.  The  Department  has 
the  advantage  of  the  placticity  of  youth,  and  through  concerted 
effort,  may  be  readily  adapted  to  its  own  peculiar  environment. 
The  functions  of  Agriculture  in  a  large  way  belong  to  the  Depart- 
ment. Since  our  work  is  rooted  in  a  different  soil  we  necessarily 
anticipate  specific  differences. 

There  is  a  well -pronounced  disposition  to  consider  agricultural 
education  as  a  thing  apart  from  education  in  general,  a  kind  of 
new  species  differing  from  anything  known  before  or  to  be  en- 
countered again,  a  proposition  to  be  met  and  dealt  with  by  pecul- 
iar methods  not  needed  or  applicable  to  other  forms  of  education, 
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This  attitude  is  fundamentally  wrong,  injurious  alike  to  agricul- 
ture and  education. 

To-day  everybody  feels  the  presence  of  something  new  in  the 
educational  atmosphere,  new  prices,  new  impulses,  new  tensions, 
new  demands  that  have  not  been  known  before,  and  instinctively 
and  naturally  this  new  element  is  ascribed  to  the  conditions  created 
by  industrial  education.  Lincoln  Memorial  University  is  trying  in 
her  own  peculiar  environment  to  so  combine  her  course  in  agricul- 
ture with  the  other  course's  in  the  Institution  as  to  better  fit  the 
boys  and  girls,  the  young  men  and  young  women,  for  life's  duties. 
The  most  fundamental  impress  that  we  can  give  our  students  is 
the  conviction  that  education  will  better  their  condition.  Where 
is  this  impress  more  applicable  than  to  agriculture?  Education 
makes  labor  more  effective  and  more  profitable;  it  means  fullei 
lives.  The  training  of  our  young  for  life's  work  must  no  longei 
be  left  to  churches  alone. 

Lincoln  Memorial  University  is  so  located  in  the  heart  of  the 
Cumberland  Mountains  that  it  js  easily  the  mecca  of  this  great  reg 
ion  for  those  seeking  an  education.  Education  is  the  ruling  pas- 
sion of  mankind.  Some  individuals  would  amass  wealth;  others 
would  exert  influence  and  power;  luxury  appeals  to  some;  but  the 
common  purpose  of  all  is  to  secure  knowledge.  Daughters  oi 
washerwomen  graduate  from  high  school  or  college,  not  in  ones 
and  twos,  but  in  large  numbers. 

Now  what  is  to  be  the  consequence?  What  will  these  daugh- 
tera  and  sons  do  after  completing  their  education?  Will  the 
daughter  take  her  mother's  place  at  the  washtmb?  Will  she  learr 
to  keep  a  home  as  well  as  learn  Latin?  If  not,  how  will  the 
housework  be  done?  and  was  her  education  a  blessing  or  a  curse' 
For  housework  must  stay;  and  if  she  does  take  her  place  at  house- 
work,  was  her  schooling  a  failure?  Will  the  miners'  or  lumber 
men's  sons  inherit  the  fathers'  picks  and  axes?  and  if  not,  hoiv 
will  the  coal  be  provided  and  the  lumber  furnished?  How  will  the 
world's  work  be  done  if  education  draws  men  and  women  and 
works  them  into  pseudo-ladies  and  gentlemen  of  leisure?  How 
will  their  bills  be  paid  except  they  labor  as  mankind  has  always 
done?  It  is  idle  to  say  that  a  portion  of  the  race  should  be,  left 
ignorant  that  they  may  perform  this  disagreeable,    though   neces 
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sary,  labor.  If  that  "portion"  objects,  what  shall  be  done?  At 
this  point  Lincoln  Memorial  University,  with  other  truly  educa- 
tional institutions,  is  coming  into  her  own.  We  must  give  dignity 
to  labor.  We  are  striving  to  bear  our  part  in  the  stupendous  un- 
dertaking of  universal  education. 

The  courses  at  Lincoln  Memorial  University  are  all  intended 
to  bind  the  practical  with  the  cultural  by  bonds  of  fraternal  devo- 
tion. Dairying,  Stock-Judging  and  hardening  are  classes  in  which 
botli  young  men  and  young  women  take  an  active  and  enthusias- 
tic interest. 

The  work  in  Agriculture  has  an  abiding  and  growing  position 
in  the  Course  of  Study  at  Lincoln  Memorial  University.  With 
hearty  cooperation  of  a  united  Faculty,  and  the  Superintendent 
of  the  University  Farm,  the  students  who  take  Domestic  Science 
or  Agriculture  will  have  an  exalted  idea  of  the  beneficent  influ- 
ence of  these  two  cultural  sciences  in  making  life  brighter,  hap- 
pier and  more  worth-while 
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CALENDAR 

1918-1919 


Sept.  2,  Monday — Registration  for  1918. 

Sept.  3,  Tuesday— Beginning  of  Fall  Term,  7:15  A.  M. 

Nov.  8,  Friday — General  Howard's  Birthday. 

Nov.  25,  Monday — Registration  for  Winter  Term. 

Nov.  26,  Tuesday — Beginning  of  Winter  Term,  7  :15  A.  M. 

Nov.  28,  Thursday — Thanksgiving  Service,  10  :30  A.  M. 

Nov.  28 — Public  Meeting  of  the  Philomathean  Literary  Society, 
7  :00  P.  M. 

Dec.  7,  Saturday — Flag  Contest. 

Dec.  14,  Saturday — Public  Meeting  of  the  Lanier  Literary  Society, 
7  :00  P.  M. 

Dec.  21,  Saturday  at  3  :30  P.  M.  to  Dec.  29 — Christmas  Holidays. 

Dec.  30,  Monday — Work  resumes,  7  :15  A.  M. 

Feb.  12,  Wednesday — Exercises  for  Lincoln's  Birthday,  10  :30  A.  M. 

Feb.  17,  Monday — Registration  for  Spring  Term. 

Feb.  18,  Tuesday- — Beginning  of  Spring  Term. 

Feb.  22,  Saturday — Exercises  for  Washington's  Birthday,  10 :30 
A.  M. 

Feb.  22,  Saturday — Public  Meeting  of  the  Grant-Lee  Literary  Soci- 
ety, 7  :00  P.  M. 

March  1,  Saturday — Declamatory  and  Reading  Contests,  7:30  P.M. 

March  8,  Saturday — Public  Meeting  of  the  Browning  Literary  So- 
ciety, 7  :00  P.  M. 

March  22,  Saturday — Debating  Contest. 

May  4,  Sunday — Sermon  to  Graduates,  10  :30  A.  M. 

May  4,  Sunday- — Lecture  to  Christian  Associations,  7  :15  P.  M. 

May  5,  Monday — Oratorical  Contest,  10  :00  A.  M. 

May  5,  Monday — Entertainment  by  Ellen  M.  Myers  School,  2  :30 
P.  M. 

May  5,  Monday — Annual  Concert  at  7  :15  P.  M. 

May  6,  Tuesday — Annual  Meeting  of  Directors,  8  :30  A.  M. 

May  6,  Tuesday — Class  Day  Exercises,  2  :30  P.  M. 

May  6,  Tuesday — Academy  Commencement,  7:15  P.  M. 

May  7,  Wednesday — College  Commencement,  9  :30  A.  M. 

May  12,  Monday — Summer  session  begins. 

Aug.  2,  Saturday — Summer  session  ends. 

Sept.  1,  Monday — Registration  for  1919. 

Sept.  2,  Tuesday— Fall  Term  of  1919  begins,  7:15  A.  M. 


Lincoln  Memorial  University 
BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 


VF.  A.  Seibebling,  LL.  D.,  President Akron,  Ohio 

.Geo.  A.  Hubbell,  Ph.  D.,  ex-officio  member  of  the  board, 

Cumberland  Gap,  Tenn. 

Tebm  Expires  1919 

Wabneb  L.  Cabveb Boston,  Mass. 

>  Joe  Mitchell  Chapple,  LL.  D Boston,  Mass. 

Chables  F.  Eageb,  First  Vice-President Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Hon.  C.  B.  Slemp Big  Stone  Gap,  Va. 

Hon.  Henbt  Solon  Gbaves,  LL.  D Washington,  D.  C. 

M.  F.  Ovebton Cumberland  Gap,  Tenn. 

Hon.  James  H.  Post New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fbank  De  K.  Huyleb New  York,  N.  Y. 

Tebm  Expibes  1920 

Eandall  J.  Condon,  LL.  D.,  Second  Vice-President..  .Cincinnati,  0. 

Samuel  P.  Aveby Hartford,  Conn. 

.  Rev.  Feedebick  Bubt  Aveby,  D.  D Cleveland,  Ohio 

.  Eugene  P.  Faibchild,  Financial  Secretary Rutherford,  N.  J. 

Hon.  Abthub  L.  Gabfoed,  LL.  D Elyria,  Ohio 

Judge  U.  L.  Mabvin,  Vice-President  of  the  University,  Cleveland,  O. 

Hon.  Theodoee  E.  Bubton,  LL.  D New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  Mabcus  M.  Mabks,  LL.  D New  York,  N.  Y. 

F.  A.  Sdibebling,  LL.  D Akron,  Ohio 

Tebm  Expibes  1921 

C.  R.  Fulton Cumberland  Gap,  Tenn. 

v  J.  H.  S.  Mobison,  Secretary Cumberland  Gap,  Tenn. 

Hon.  Wm.  F.  McCombs,  LL.  D New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  Wm.  S.  Shields Knoxville,  Tenn. 

.  W.  N.  Best,  F.  R.  S.  A.,  Sc.  D New  York,  N.  Y. 

Habby  E.  Bullock Lexington,  Kentucky 

Coleman  T.  DuPont,  LL.  D New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  Clabence  W.  Watson Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

Hon.  Clarence  B.  Stubges New  York,  N.  Y. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Geo.  A.  Hubbell,  ex-offioio  Chairman 

J.  H.  S.  Mobison  C.  R.  Fulton  Chables  F.  Eageb 

Habby  E.  Bullock 

FINANCE  COMMITTEE 
F.  A.  Seibebling  Abthub  L.  Gabfobd  Habby  E.  Bullock 

TRUSTEES  OF  THE  ENDOWMENT  FUND 

F.  A.  Seibebling,  Chairman Akron,  Ohio 

Theodore  E.  Burton,  Treasurer  Endowment 

42  Wall  Street,  New  York  City 

Samuel  P.  Avery Hartford,  Conn. 

Arthur  L.  Gabfobd Elyria,  Ohio 

James  H.  Post New  York  City 

Coleman  DuPont New  York  City 
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GEORGE  ALLEN  HUBBELL.  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  President 

Antioch  College,  B.  S.,  A.  M.;  Teachers  College,  Higher  Diploma;  Colum- 
bia University,  Ph.  D.;  Principal  of  High  School;  Principal  of  Normal  Depart- 
ment, Antioch  College;  Teacher  of  English,  Erasmus  Hall  High  School  (Brook- 
lyn); Dean  and  Vice-President  of  Berea  College;  President  of  Highland  Col- 
lege; Professor  of  Sociology  and  Economics,  Transylvania  University;  Exten- 
sion Lecturer,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  present  position,  1910—. 

HON.  U.  L.  MARVIN,  LL.  D.,  Vice-President 

BOYD  A.  WISE,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Dean 
English 

Randolph-Macon  College,  A.  B.  1897  and  A.  M.  1898;  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, Ph.  D.  1905;  Member  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Alpha  of  Maryland;  Member 
American  Philological  Association ;  present  position  1916 — . 

JESSE  H.  MOORE,  A.  B. 
Latin  and  Greek 

Haverford  College,  A.  B.  1881;  Principal  of  High  Schools  in  North  Caro- 
lina, Illinois,  Texas  and  Tennessee  1881-1904;  Dean  and  Professor  of  Greek  and 
English,  Washington  College,  Tenn.,  1904-05;  present  position  1905—. 

THOMAS  B.  FORD,  A.  M. 
Education  and  Mathematics 

Superintendent  of  Approved  Schools  in  Missouri,  1892  to  1905;  Warrens- 
burg  State  Normal,  B.  Fed.,  1895;  graduate  student  of  University  of  Chicago 
during  summers  of  1895  and  1896,  1905;  graduate  student  of  Missouri  State  Uni- 
versity summers  of  1897,  1898,  1901;  graduate  student  of  Harvard  University 
1907-1908;  traveled  in  Europe  summer  of  1908;  head  of  the  English  Department 
in  Maryville  State  Normal  School  1906-1909;  1909-1911  graduate  student  of  Har- 
vard University;  Harvard  University,  A.  M.  1910;  19101911  Superintendent  of 
the  Swampscott  Schools;  Dean  and  Professor  of  English,  Lincoln  Memorial 
University,  1911-1916;  Professor  of  Education,  Hiram  College  1916-1918;  present 
position  1918—. 

MISS  VRYLING  W.  BUFFUM,  B.  A.,  Dean  of  Women 

History 

Graduate  of  Wellesley,  B.  A.  Degree;  graduate  student  Amherst  and  Co- 
lumbia; Principal  High  School,  Winchester,  N.  H.;  Sue  Bennett  Memorial 
School;  present  position  1913—. 

JESSE  LEWIS,  A.  B. 
Social  Science 

Indiana  State  Normal  School,  University  of  Chicago,  Indiana  State  Univer- 
sity, A.  B.;  Principal  of  Public  Schools,  Indiana;  History  and  Geography, 
State  Normal  School,  Warrensburg,  Missouri;  History,  High  School,  Terre 
Haute,  Indian^  History  and  Geography,  State  Normal  School,  Mayville,  North 
Dakota;  History,  State  Normal  School,  Maryville,  Missouri;  History  and  Edu- 
cation, State  Normal  School,  Flagstaff,  Arizona;  History  and  Political  Science, 
Texas  Christian  University;  Lincoln  Memorial  University,  1914 — . 

FOSS  SMITH,  A.  M. 
Chemistry  and  Physics 

A.  B.,  1905,  University  of  Chattanooga;  Graduate  Student,  LTniversity  of 
Tennessee;  Athens  School,  Professor  of  Science,  1911-18;  present  position  since 
1918—. 
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MISS  LUCIA  E.  DANFORTH,  A.  B.,  A.  M„  Ph.  D. 

English 

Carleton  College,  A.  B.,  A.  M.;  Illinois  Wesleyan,  Ph.  D.;  graduate  study 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  at  Oxford  University,  at  the  Alliance  Francaise, 
Paris,  and  in  Italy;  Preceptress  of  Collegiate  Institute,  Salt  Lake  City,  1888- 
1890;  teacher  of  Latin,  Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Minnesota,  1891-1904;  teach- 
er of  Latin  and  French,  State  Normal,  Platteville,  Wisconsin,  1905-1915;  head  of 
Romance  language  department,  Winona  College,  Winona  Lake,  Indiana,  1915- 
1917;  present  position,  1917 — . 

EDGAR  F.  FOWLER,  A.  B.,  LL.  B. 
Economics,  Director  of  Athletics 

Transylvania  University,  LL.  B.;  Lincoln  Memorial  University,  A.  B.; 
Graduate  Student,  Columbia  University,  summer  1918;  taught  in  Lincoln  Me- 
morial University  1910-1914;  present  position,  1916 — . 

MADAME  FRANCES  EPPINGER 
Modern  Languages 

Graduate  of  Royal  Teachers  College,  Dresden,  Germany;  post  graduate 
course  at  l'Ecole  Normale,  Paris,  France;  University  of  Berlin,  Germany; 
studied  and  traveled  in  Europe,  1904;  taught  at  the  Misses  Metcalf's  School 
for  Young  Ladies,  1906-1909;  taught  at  Repton  School  for  Boys,  Tarrytown, 
New  York,  1907-1909,  as  visiting  teacher;  studied  and  traveled  in  Europe  1909- 
1910;  taught  at  Harcourt  Place  School,  Gambier.  Ohio,  1910-1912;  taught  at 
Virginia  College  (Junior  College  for  Women),  1912-1916;  taught  at  summer 
sessions  at  Lincoln  Memorial  University  1915,  1916;  present  position,  1916—. 

ALBERT  WILSON  NEW,  Pg.  B. 
Agriculture 

Valparaiso  University,  Pg.  B.,  1911;  Student,  University  of  Chicago,  Educa- 
tion; Principal,  Dunlap  School,  Dunlap,  111.,  1912-14;  Principal,  Homewood 
School,  Homewood,  111.,  1914-16;  Teacher  of  Agriculture,  Allendale  Farm,  Lake 
Villa,  111.,  1916-18. 

A.  VERNON  McFEE 
Acting  Director  of  Music 

Graduated  Knoxville  High  School;  student  of  University  of  Tennessee, 
1905-1906;  studied  voice  under  a  pupil  of  Randeggers;  graduate  of  the  College 
of  Music,  of  Cincinnati;  studied  Public  School  Music,  sight  singing  and  har- 
mony under  A.  J.  Gantvoort,  and  voice  three  years  under  Signor  Lino  Mattioli, 
head  of  the  Voice  Department  of  the  College  of  Music;  present  position,  1917—. 

MISS  E.  THEO  MANNING 
Instructor  in  Piano 

Graduate  of  Sherwood  Music  School,  Lyon,  N.  Y. ;  studied  at  Goerlitz 
(Prussia)  and  Leipsic;  with  Leschetitsky's  American  representative,  N.  Y. ; 
Assistant  Sherwood  Music  School;  Director  of  Music  Danville  (N.  Y.)  Sem- 
inary; Director  Music  Simpson  College;  Studio  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Director 
Music,  Buena  Vista  College;  present  position  1907 — . 

MISS  LYDIA  M.  WISE 
Piano 

Pupil  of  Edward  M.  Young  and  of  Mme.  Dambman,  of  New  York. 

*  CHARLES  CLAXTON,  B.  S.  in  Forestry 
Forestry 

MRS.  EDGAR  F.  FOWLER 
Special  School 

Graduate  of  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FRED  A.  JONES,  M.  S. 
Surveying,  House-master  of  Grant-Lee 

*  On  leave,  Engineering  Corps. 
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f  LAWRENCE  G.  BAILEY,  A.  B. 
Mathematics 

MISS  ALLENE  L.  CLANTON,  B.  S. 
Mathematics 

MISS  ESTHER  E.  ALLCORN 
Domestic  Science 

Graduate  in  Domestic  Science;  Dietician  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Mich., 
1918. 

MISS  MALINDA  CHANCE,  B.  S. 

Domestic  Science 

MISS  CLARA  BRATLAND 
Oratory 

Diploma  in  Oratory,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111.,  1917. 

JULIO  BERZUNZA 
Spanish 

Certificate  of  proficiency  in  Spanish,  Collegio  Hidalgo,  Merida,  Yuc,  Mex. 

W.  A.  BANDY,  B.  S. 
Woodworking 
Westfield  College,  B.  S.;  Muncie  National  Institute,  A.  B.;  Principal  Bush- 
ton  (111.)  Graded  Schools;  Supervisor  Manual  Arts,  Shelbyville  (111.)  City 
Schools;  Head  Department  Manual  Arts,  Chrisman  (111.)  Township  High 
School;  Assistant  Supervisor  Manual  Training,  McKeesport  (Pa.)  City  Schools; 
Head  Department  Industrial  Education,  Muncie  (Ind.)  National  Institute; 
present  position  1918 — . 

PAUL  E.  BRITE 
Principal  of  Commercial  Department 

Bowling  Green  Business  University;  present  position  1915 — . 

MISS  LOLA  WELLS 
Commercial  Subjects 

Two  years'  training  in  Savannah  Institute;  Commercial  Course  in  Draughon's 
Business  College;  teacher  in  Draughon's  Business  College  1910-1912;  Commercial 
teacher  in  Adamsville  High  School,  Tennessee;  Commercial  teacher  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chattanooga  at  Athens ;  present  position  1915 — . 

JOSEPH  A.  TOBIN,  A.  B. 
Commercial  Subjects 

Graduate  Ogden  College,  A.  B.  degree,  1917;  two  years,  special  student  in 
Pedagogy  and  Psychology,  Western  Kentucky  State  Normal ;  Teachers'  Course, 
Bowling  Green  Business  University;  two  years  practical  experience  in  Book- 
keeping and  Office  work,  Teacher  of  Stenography  in  Bowling  Green  Business 
University;  present  position,  1918 — . 


ELLEN  MYERS  SCHOOL 

ROY  RUFUS  BALES,  B.  S. 
Principal  of  Ellen  Myers  School 

MISS  GEORGIA  R,  KIRTLEY 
First  and  Second  Grades,  Ellen  M.  Myers  School 

Studied  at  Richmond,  Ky.,  State  Normal;  Murfreesboro  State  Normal,  and 
the  Summer  School  of  the  South ;  thirteen  years  primary  teacher  Williams- 
burg, Ky.,  primary  teacher  at  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. ;  student  of  Kindergarten 
School,  Cincinnati,  O. 

MISS  MAGGIE  MAY  RECTOR 
Intermediate  Department 

t  With  the  colors. 


Lincoln  Memorial  University 

OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

KEV.  JOHN  WESLEY  HILL,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Chancellor 

GEORGE  ALLEN  HUBBELL,  Ph.  D. 
President 

HON.  U.  L.  MARVIN,  LL.  D. 
Vice-P  resident 

BOYD  A.  WISE,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 
Dean 

JOHN  H.  MAUNEY" 
Assistant  Treasurer 


Secretary  of  the  University 

OWEN  S.  HENDREN 
Secretary  to  the  President 

PAUL  E.  BRITE 

Cashier 

W.  A.  BANDY,  B.  S. 
Woodworking 

ALONZO  B.  HARMON,  B.  S.  in  Agric. 
Superintendent  of  the  Farm 

JAMES  H.  RECTOR 
Superintendent  of  Water  Works 

ROGER  RECTOR 
Farm  Foreman 

MRS.  CYNDA  KARR 
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FOREWORD 


^■JTHE  name  "Lincoln  Memorial  University"  express- 
ly |l  es  much  more  than  the  patriotic  sentiment  of  honoring 
^■^  the  name  of  Lincoln ;  in  fact,  it  grew  out  of  the  intel- 
ligent and  charitable  purpose  of  those  who  sought  to  offer 
the  opportunities  of  an  education  to  many  thousands  of  people 
of  the  same  type  as  that  from  which  Lincoln  came.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  existence  of  this  school,  situated  in  the  moun- 
tains and  created  for  the  people  of  the  mountains,  has  a  special 
mission;  that  is,  to  serve  a  poor  and  sparsely  settled  rural 
population.  This  institution  is  so  fully  serving  the  needs  of 
such  a  people  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  thousand  students 
will  be  our  average  daily  enrollment  when  we  have  dormito- 
ries to  take  care  properly  of  the  increased  attendance. 

Naturally  the  subject  of  agriculture  is  made  prominent, 
and  means  must  be  provided  for  students  to  earn  their  own 
school  expenses,  while  securing  an  education  suited  to  their 
immediate  needs.  Yet  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  limit  the 
students  to  purely  practical  subjects,  but  it  is  our  aim  also 
to  provide  for  instruction  in  the  liberal  arts  and  in  the  sciences. 

Nor  does  the  instruction  neglect  the  religious  training;  it 
is  Christian,  but  non-sectarian,  including  representatives  from 
many  religious  denominations.  Teachers  and  students  are 
expected  to  attend  church  and  Sunday  School,  and  many  of 
the  students  join  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  In  fact, 
the  very  atmosphere  of  the  place  is  moral  and  Christian. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


LOCATION 

Lincoln  Memorial  University  is  located  near  Cum- 
berland Gap,  Claiborne  County,  Tennessee,  on  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville  Railroad,  and  on  the  Knoxville  and  Middles- 
boro  branch  of  the  Southern  Railway.  Passengers  coming 
via  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  leave  the  train  at  Harro- 
gate, Tennessee ;  those  coming  via  the  Southern,  at  Cumber- 
land Gap. 

The  University  is  situated  in  the  beautiful  and  fertile 
Powell's  Valley ;  stretching  away  to  the  north  and  west,  rise 
the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains. 

The  town  of  Cumberland  Gap  takes  its  name  from  the 
famous  pass  in  the  Cumberland  range  just  at  the  junction  of 
Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Virginia.  Through  this  historic 
gap  Daniel  Boone  piloted  those  intrepid  pioneers  who  wrested 
Kentucky  from  the  savages,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  that 
great  Commonwealth.  Not  only  Kentucky,  but  also  large 
parts  of  Southern  Indiana  and  Illinois  and  the  Middle  West, 
were  populated  by  settlers  who  found  Cumberland  Gap  their 
most  convenient  gateway. 

The  Gap  was  for  many  years  the  avenue  through  which 
the  commerce  of  this  section  passed  on  its  way  from  the 
older  to  the  newer  states.  During  the  Civil  War  the  Gap 
was  the  strategic  point  for  the  possession  of  which  mighty 
armies  contended,  and  many  brave  soldiers  perished.  It  was 
the  key  to  this  entire  section,  occupying  a  central  position, 
and  being  a  gateway  from  the  valley  of  East  Tennessee  to 
the  famous  blue-grass  region  of  Kentucky. 

The  region  about  Cumberland  Gap  is  noted  for  its  fine 
scenery  and  its  healthfulness.  The  committee  of  physicians 
appointed  to  select  a  suitable  place  for  a  sanitarium  for  the 
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company  that  was  developing  this  section,  reported  in  favor 
of  the  spot  where  Grant-Lee  Hall  stands.  Its  altitude  gives 
it  the  cool  nights  so  refreshing  after  hot  days  of  summer, 
and  also  the  breezes  which  blow  during  the  day.  Springs  of 
water  coming  out  of  the  limestone  ledges  are  abundant,  and 
the  water  is  both  pure  and  cold. 

In  the  Cumberland  range  are  also  several  wonderful 
caves,  three  of  which  are  worthy  of  special  mention. 
(1)  The  Soldiers'  Cave  contains  many  curious  and  wonder- 
ful limestone  formations,  the  sight  of  which  will  repay  one 
for  a  visit.  (2)  In  King  Solomon's  Cave  nature  seems  to 
have  exerted  herself  to  the  utmost  to  give  us  a  rare  museum 
of  her  own  relics — queer  shapes  of  stone  built  through  count- 
less ages.  This  cave  is  said  to  rival  the  famous  Mammoth 
Cave  in  Kentucky  for  variety  of  scenery  and  natural  beauty. 
(3)  The  Sand  Cave  is  most  interesting.  One  finds  here  about 
thirty  different  varieties  and  colors  of  sand.  The  geological 
formation  is  well  worth  one's  study,  affording  a  unique  op- 
portunity for  research  and  investigation. 

BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 

The  University  owns  about  792  acres  of  excellent  lime- 
stone land,  which  includes  a  beautiful  campus  whose  walks 
and  drives,  shaded  by  native  and  imported  trees,  were  laid 
out  some  years  ago  by  Col.  Waring  for  the  company  that 
built  the  "Four  Seasons  Hotel."  The  entire  property  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Directors  of  the  Institution,  and  is  used  for 
educational  purposes.  All  who  come  here  are  charmed  with 
the  beauty  of  the  place. 

CARNEGIE  LIBRARY 

This  handsome,  two-story  building,  42x80  feet,  built  of 
beautiful  pressed  brick  and  trimmed  with  Indiana  lime- 
stone, is  the  $20,000  gift  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie.  It  is 
supplied    with    modern    conveniences    expressly    suited    for 
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library  uses.  The  second  floor  has  been  temporarily  divided 
into  class  rooms ;  the  first  floor  has  the  offices  and  some  class 
rooms,  while  sufficient  space  for  immediate  library  use  is 
devoted  to  that  purpose. 

The  library  contains  nine  thousand  volumes  and  receives 
daily  papers,  magazines,  and  other  suitable  periodicals.  Ap- 
propriate books  are  added  constantly.  All  students  of  the 
school  have  access  to  these  free  of  charge. 

GRANT-LEE  HALL 

Grant-Lee  Hall  is  a  new  sixty-room  building,  equipped 
with  electric  lights,  steam  heat,  shower  baths  and  other  con- 
veniences. It  has  a  beautiful  location  on  one  of  the  hills 
within  the  campus,  and  commands  a  view  of  the  landscape  for 
many  miles.     It  accommodates  about  a  hundred  students. 

AVERY  HALL 

Avery  Hall,  a  good  building  of  stone  and  brick,  having 
three  stories  and  basement,  is  now  used  as  a  boys'  dormitory. 
The  building  has  steam  heat  and  is  well  supplied  with  baths, 
electric  lights,  toilets  and  lavatories.  The  rooms  have  all 
necessary  furniture,  and  are  airy  and  light.  The  grounds  are 
high,  well  drained,  and  beautifully  shaded ;  and  the  view  of 
the  surrounding  valley  and  mountains  is  charming.  Nature 
seldom  affords  a  better  environment. 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

The  Conservatory  of  Music  was  formerly  an  elaborate 
residence  of  twenty  rooms.  It  has  modern  conveniences,  and 
contains  ample  space  for  the  department  of  Music.  The 
grounds,  a  plat  of  ten  acres,  are  handsomely  laid  out  and  set 
with  rare  varieties  of  flowers  and  shrubbery. 

THE  AUDITORIUM 

A  commodious,  one-story  building,  60x80  feet,  has  been 
built  for  chapel  services,  lectures,  and  all  public  occasions. 
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It  is  furnished  with  500  chairs  and  has  ample  platform  space 
and  stage  rooms.  This  building  is  lighted  by  electricity. 
This  is  a  temporary  arrangement  until  the  main  administra- 
tion building  can  be  secured. 

NORTON  HALL 

Norton  Hall  is  a  large  four-story  brick  and  stone  build- 
ing, the  gift  of  the  Misses  Norton.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  convenient  buildings  on  the  campus.  All  the 
modern  conveniences  are  provided.  The  rooms  are  large, 
well  lighted,  and  well  ventilated.  Ninety  young  ladies  can  be 
very  pleasantly  and  comfortably  quartered  here.  The  Hall 
contains  suitable  rooms  well  arranged  for  domestic  science, 
and  this  department  is  thoroughly  equipped  for  efficient  work. 

This  Hall  is  located  on  the  Conservatory  grounds  near 
the  Library.  It  is  in  every  respect  a  convenient  and  pleasant 
home  for  young  ladies. 

SCIENCE  HALL 

This  is  a  neat,  two-story  hall,  built  of  stone  and  brick. 
It  has  two  lecture  rooms,  and  the  chemical,  physical,  and 
biological  laboratories.  It  contains  also  the  geological  mu- 
seum. Much  more  space  is  needed  both  for  scientific  work 
and  for  our  valuable  and  growing  museum. 

ELLEN  M.  MYERS  HALL 

A  two-story  brick  building  with  stone  foundation  on  a 
lot  adjoining  the  campus  as  a  graded  school  for  students 
not  ready  to  enter  our  preparatory  classes.  This  hall  is 
named  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Myers,  who  did  excellent 
work  in  an  elementary  school  that  prepared  the  way  for 
Lincoln  Memorial  University. 

PRESIDENT'S  HOUSE 

The  President's  dwelling  is  a  large  two-story  brick  build- 
ing, the  gift  of  Mrs.  W.  W.  Smith,  of  New  York.     This 
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choice  building  is  equipped  with  the  modern  conveniences, 
and  it  is  situated  a  few  yards  east  of  Avery  Hall  on  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  spots  on  our  campus.  This  attractive 
building  adds  very  much  to  the  social  activities  of  the  college. 

GROVE  COTTAGE 

Grove  Cottage  has  been  remodeled,  and  is  used  for  rec- 
itation rooms. 

TEACHERS'  COTTAGES 

On  the  south  side  of  the  main  drive  are  five  well  con- 
structed, neat  frame  cottages,  supplied  with  all  the  modern 
conveniences,  each  making  a  comfortable  home  for  a  teacher's 
family.  These  cottages  are  desirable  and  always  in  great 
demand. 

1 — Swift  Cottage  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Swift,  of  Chicago. 

2 — Smith  Teachers'  Cottage  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smith,  of  Poughkeepsie. 

3 — Teachers'  Cottage  No.  3. 

4 — Hillside  Cottage  is  a  two-story  building  situated  on  a 
pleasing  elevation. 

5 — The  Lodge,  situated  near  the  north  entrance  to  the 
Conservatory  grounds,  is  a  neat  and  cozy  six-room  cottage. 

STUDENTS'  COTTAGES 

Some  years  ago  our  students  constructed  a  group  of  four 
eight-room,  two-story  frame  cottages  of  similar  design,  each 
having  a  complete  partition  dividing  it  into  equal  parts  which 
may  be  used  by  separate  families.  A  small  barn  for  the  use 
of  tenants  is  within  reach  of  the  cottages. 

1 — Smith  Cottage  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Smith,  of  Pough- 
keepsie. 

2 — Spofford  Cottage  is  the  gift  of  the  late  Miss  Emily 
Spofford,  of  Brooklyn. 

3 — Avery  Cottage  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  S.  P.  Avery. 
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A — Blackmar  Cottage  was  erected  in  memory  of  General 
Blackmar. 

There  are  also  four  other  cottages  located  along  the  drive 
north  of  the  Carnegie  Library. 

LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  UNIVERSITY  CREAMERY 

The  University  creamery  has  a  capacity  of  some  400 
gallons  of  milk  a  day  and  can  produce  1200  to  1400  pounds 
of  butter  per  week.  Its  equipment  is  thoroughly  modern,  and 
includes  separators,  churns,  sterilizer  for  bottles,  Pasteurizer, 
Babcock  tester,  automatic  weighing  machine,  and  other  appa- 
ratus. Pure  water  is  supplied  from  King  Solomon's  cave, 
and  steam  is  piped  to  all  parts  of  the  building,  furnishing 
sanitary  conveniences.  This  creamery  affords  unusually  good 
facilities  for  the  practical  instruction  of  students,  and  any 
young  man  who  finishes  the  course  in  dairying  ought  to  be 
competent  to  operate  a  modern  creamery  himself.  This 
creamery,  together  with  our  high-grade  dairy  herd  and  model 
barn,  will  have  much  influence  in  developing  an  interest  in 
dairying  in  a  locality  extremely  well  adapted  to  this  industry. 

STOCK  AND  DAIRY  BARNS 

This  barn  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  barns  in  all  this 
region.  The  stock  barn  is  40  x  150  feet,  two  stories  high; 
and  the  dairy  barn  is  36  x  120  feet,  one  story  high.  The 
dairy  barn  accommodates  fifty  cows.  Both  sections  are  built 
of  concrete  and  brick,  and  the  floors  are  of  concrete  inlaid 
with  cork  brick.  All  the  equipment  is  of  the  latest  models. 
Careful  provision  has  been  made  for  ventilation  and  sanita- 
tion, and  the  dairy  barn  is  constructed  in  every  respect  so  as  to 
meet  all  the  requirements  for  the  production  of  pure  milk. 

INDUSTRIAL  BUILDING 

This  building  is  of  concrete  and  wood  construction, 
30  x  45  feet,  two  stories  high,  equipped  with  power.  It  con- 
tains the  woodworking  department.     Here,  under  competent 
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instruction  and  supervision,  the  young  men  make  furniture 
and  other  articles  of  market  value,  and,  by  the  sale  of  them, 
earn  a  part  of  their  school  expenses.  The  department  is 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  woodworking  machinery. 

OTHER  BUILDINGS 

There  are  on  the  farm  eight  cottages  for  laborers  whose 
children  attend  the  schools. 

Good  building  sites  may  be  purchased  in  convenient  loca- 
tions by  those  who  wish  to  move  their  families  here  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  the  school. 

STUDENT  LIFE 

SOCIETIES  AND  ASSOCIATIONS 

We  have  the  Lanier  and  the  Browning  Societies  for  girls, 
and  the  Grant-Lee  and  the  Philomathean  Literary  Societies 
for  boys.  Music  Clubs  are  maintained  for  the  students  of 
the  Music  Department.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation and  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  have 
large  memberships,  and  students  enter  into  the  work  with 
much  enthusiasm.  The  Ministerial  Association  is  conducted 
by  the  ministerial  students.  A  Science  Club  was  organized 
in  the  early  spring  of  1916. 

ATHLETICS 

Lincoln  Memorial  University  encourages  the  interest  of 
the  students  in  athletics,  but  does  not  believe  in  such  a  devo- 
tion to  athletics  as  will  result  in  the  neglect  of  college  duties. 
Such  games  as  baseball,  tennis,  basketball,  and  volley  ball 
form  a  pleasant  part  of  the  college  life. 

WINNERS  OF  ANNUAL  PRIZES 

Bibles  given  by  President  Hubbell — First  prize,  Miss 
Charlotte  E.  Craig;  second  prize,  Miss  Mercy  Townsend. 
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Debater's  medal  given  by  Dr.  Reese  Patterson  in  honor  of 
his  father,  Col.  Robert  F.  Patterson— Mr.  Tullie  S.  Weath- 
erington. 

Declaimer's  medal  given  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Howard — Mr. 
Owen  S.  Hendren. 

Reciter's  medal  given  by  Mr.  J.  Allen  Robbins — Miss 
Essie  Harmon. 

Orator's  medal  given  by  Mr.  Warner  L.  Carver — Mr. 
Herbert  Chestnutt. 

Gold  Pin  Contest  for  Boys — Mr.  Herbert  Chestnutt. 

Gold  Pin  Contest  for  Girls — Miss  Rebecca  J.  Hudson. 

These  gold  flag  pins  were  given  by  the  National  Woman's 
Relief  Corps. 

Prizes  in  Mechanical  Drawing  given  by  Madame  Eppin- 
ger — First  prize,  Lawrence  Ferguson ;  second  prize,  Harry 
Center. 

THE  GARFORD  PRIZES 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  Hon.  Arthur  L.  Garford, 
a  director  of  the  University,  prizes  were  offered  again  this 
year  amounting  to  $200.00  in  the  field  of  Domestic  Science, 
and  $200.00  in  the  field  of  Agriculture. 

Garford  prizes  awarded  December,  1917: 

I.     IN  AGRICULTURE 

Contest  A — A  corn-raising  contest  at  the  University. 
Each  boy  was  allotted  an  acre  of  land ;  yield,  low  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  the  excellence  of  the  record  kept,  were  taken 
into  consideration.  First  prize,  A.  C.  Lambright;  second 
prize,  F.  C.  Saxon. 

Contest  B — A  contest  for  boys  raising  corn  outside  the 
University  under  prescribed  conditions.  First  prize,  Herman 
Rice;  second  prize,  O.  E.  Chambers. 

II.    IN  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

Contest  A — Awards  based  on  an  exhibit  of  cooking, 
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laundering  and  sewing.    First  prize,  Eula  McElroy,  $50.00 ; 
second  prize,  Martha  Colgate,  $35.00. 

Contest  B — A  special  prize  for  the  greatest  variety  of 
approved  articles  submitted.  First  prize,  Martha  Colgate, 
$25.00. 

Contest  C — Division  1 — First  prize,  Delia  McCrary, 
cooking,  $15.00;  second  prize,  Josephine  Colgate,  cooking, 
$7.50. 

Contest  C — Division  2 — A  contest  arranged  for  pros- 
pective students  of  the  University.  The  awards  were  based 
on  an  exhibition  of  sewing.  First  prize,  Delia  McCrary, 
sewing,  $15.00;  second  prize,  Manuela  Lizaraga,  sewing, 
$7.50;  third  prize,  Bobbie  Overton,  sewing,  $5.00. 

Contest  D — Yard  Contest — Prizes  awarded  to  the 
girls  whose  door-yards  showed  the  greatest  improvement  in 
appearance  between  May  15th,  1917,  and  the  last  of  Au- 
gust, 1917.  First  prize,  Liliie  Rice,  $5.00;  second  prize, 
Edith  Carroll,  $2.50;  third  prize,  Louise  Eppinger,  $2.00. 

DISCIPLINE 

True  education  trains  for  citizenship;  the  good  citizen 
does  not  act  from  restraint,  but  governs  himself.  Briefly, 
our  purpose  is  this :  to  train  students  to  govern  themselves 
in  large  measure,  to  act  from  a  sense  of  right. 

No  saloons  are  near  the  school,  but  those  seeking  bad 
company  find  or  make  it  anywhere.  The  University  is  not 
a  reformatory  for  young  people  too  wayward  for  home  re- 
straints, nor  does  it  desire  the  attendance  of  the  idle  or  list- 
less. This  is  a  place  of  strenuous  industry  requiring  vigor 
and  good  purpose.  We  seek,  and  will  go  far  to  help  those 
who  desire  to  work,  to  rise  by  their  own  efforts,  and,  through 
patience  and  perseverance,  to  educate  themselves. 

We  wish  to  give  every  student  a  fair  trial;  but,  if  after 
honest  effort,  we  find  that  the  school  cannot  help  the  student, 
and  that  his  influence  is  harmful,  he  is  asked  to  withdraw 
from  the  institution. 
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SUGGESTIONS  TO  PATRONS 

After  a  student  once  enters  school,  it  is  unwise  for  him 
to  leave  before  the  regular  Christmas  or  summer  vacations. 
Frequent  absences  divert  the  mind  from  study  and  seriously 
impair  the  scholarship  and  standing  of  the  student. 

There  are  some  objections  to  students'  visiting  the  neigh- 
boring towns.  Shopping  in  these  towns  may  be  avoided  by 
providing  the  children  with  proper  clothing  before  they  leave 
home. 

Patrons  desiring  their  children  or  wards  to  leave  the 
school  for  a  few  days,  should  address  such  requests  directly 
to  the  Dean.  Those  outside  the  University  may  not  know 
the  wisdom  of  granting  such  requests,  since  conditions  with 
which  they  are  not  acquainted  often  exist. 

All  who  work  should  remain  at  the  halls,  as  the  work  is 
so  arranged  that  the  absence  of  one  interferes  with  the  work 
of  others.  Nor  should  students  be  absent  more  than  the  set 
time  for  regular  holidays ;  for  going  away  before  the  appoint- 
ed time  tends  to  deplete  the  classes,  causes  confusion,  and 
creates  a  spirit  of  restlessness,  all  of  which  are  detrimental  to 
the  student's  progress.  They  should  be  prompt  in  entering 
after  holidays,  or  at  the  beginning  of  a  term,  in  order  to 
secure  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  instruction  offered.  An 
extra  fee  of  fifty  cents  will  be  charged  for  late  registration. 

Students  should  select  their  studies  with  the  advice  of 
their  parents  and  the  Faculty.  No  one  is  permitted  to  drop 
a  study  without  the  consent  of  the  teacher  in  charge  and  of 
the  Dean.  Responsibility  of  the  University  for  students 
ceases  when  they  leave  the  institution.  If  parents,  relatives 
or  friends  desiring  to  visit  students  will  notify  the  Dean,  he 
will  gladly  arrange  for  the  visit. 

ADMISSION  TO  DORMITORIES 

Boys  fifteen  years  of  age  or  older,  and  girls  fourteen  or 
older,  are  admitted  as  students  to  the  dormitories.     Visitors 
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in  the  dormitories,  as  well  as  students  and  workers,  must 
comply  with  the  regulations  thereof. 

LUCY  STONE  READING  ROOM 

By  the  generosity  of  friends  of  Miss  Stone  this  room 
was  furnished  as  a  reading  room  for  girls  in  the  dormitory. 
This  library  is  of  substantial  service  to  those  who  live  in 
Norton  Hall. 

AID  FOR  WORTHY  STUDENTS 

It  has,  as  far  as  possible,  been  the  policy  of  this  institution 
to  employ  students  in  the  cultivation  of  the  farm,  the  opera- 
tion of  the  dairy,  the  care  of  the  buildings  and  grounds,  and 
similar  work  required  by  the  carrying  on  of  a  large  school. 
In  this  way  many  of  our  students  earn  each  year  a  part  or  all 
of  their  expenses.  Ordinary  labor  pays  from  eight  to  fifteen 
cents  an  hour,  skilled  labor  more.  Students  of  superior  skill 
and  industry  are  given  the  positions  of  greater  responsibility. 
A  young  man  with  a  trade  is  usually  in  demand.  In  addition 
to  the  work  already  described,  the  University  is  gradually 
establishing  a  number  of  industries,  such  as  printing  and 
woodworking,  which  will  furnish  employment  to  an  increas- 
ing number  of  young  men  and  young  women. 

Enlarged  opportunities  for  defraying  part  of  the  college 
expenses  of  the  girls  have  also  been  provided  by  establishing  a 
girls'  industrial  bureau,  which  furnishes  profitable  employ- 
ment in  sewing,  laundering,  and  other  household  industries. 

While  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  this  institution  the  oppor- 
tunities for  a  student  to  work  his  way  are  unusually  good, 
the  University  is,  of  course,  unable  to  guarantee  to  each 
student  sufficient  work  to  support  himself,  and  it  recommends 
that,  if  possible,  each  young  man  or  young  woman  who  enters 
the  University  bring  with  him  sufficient  money  to  support 
himself  for  a  term  at  least  This  will  give  the  student  an 
opportunity  to  become  established  in  his  school  life,  and  to 
find  the  work  for  which  he  is  best  suited. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Directors  have  decided  that  all  contributions  re- 
ceived for  student  help  shall  be  turned  into  a  Scholarship 
Fund,  and  that  worthy  students  of  marked  natural  ability  be 
helped.  Each  beneficiary  is  loaned  not  more  than  fifty  dollars 
a  year  on  a  non-negotiable  note  binding  himself  only.  This 
note  is  a  token  of  good  faith  and  a  promise  that,  in  after 
years,  if  the  student  becomes  able,  he  will  pay  back  the  amount 
to  the  University  to  help  other  deserving  students.  If  he  never 
becomes  able,  the  note  remains  unpaid  without  litigation. 

Each  student  who  receives  a  scholarship  loan  agrees  to 
the  following  conditions: 

1st — To  notify  promptly  the  Assistant  Treasurer's  office 
of  any  change  or  changes  in  grantee's  address  which  may 
occur  before  the  note  is  paid. 

2nd — To  repay  the  loan  when  due  if  possible. 

3rd — To  renew  the  note  promptly  if  unable  to  pay  it. 

4th — To  pay  interest  from  the  date  of  the  first  renewal 
made  after  grantee  leaves  Lincoln  Memorial,  until  the  note 
is  paid. 

Those  who  desire  scholarships,  and  who  expect  to  remain 
in  school  at  least  one  year,  should  write  the  President  for  ap- 
plication blanks.  Our  field  of  usefulness  is  large,  but  limited 
by  lack  of  means.  Philanthropic  men  and  women  cannot 
make  a  better  investment  than  to  aid  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
mountains. 

EXPENSES— TUITION 

Many  young  men  and  women,  like  Lincoln,  "thirst  for 
knowledge  but  lack  opportunity."  Lincoln  Memorial  Uni- 
versity supplies  the  long-sought  opportunity.  By  careful 
economy  and  by  the  generosity  of  friends  of  the  school, 
expenses  here  are  exceptionally  low,  thus  affording  the  self- 
supporting  student,  or  the  one  of  limited  means,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  an  education  at  a  nominal  cost.    This  means 
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that  the  salaries  of  our  teachers  are  the  free  gifts  of  gener- 
ous friends  of  education. 

A  fee  of  $6  a  term  of  twelve  weeks  is  charged  students 
in  the  first  and  second  preparatory  years ;  $7  a  term  for  the 
third  and  fourth  preparatory  years ;  and  $8  a  term  for  all  col- 
lege years;  and  like  charges  for  corresponding  years  in  the 
Normal  and  Agricultural  departments.  Laboratory  fees,  tui- 
tion in  special  courses,  and  other  charges  are  noted  elsewhere. 

An  incidental  fee  of  40c  per  term  will  be  charged  each 
student.  This  fee  must  be  paid  in  cash.  The  money  thus 
raised  is  to  be  appropriated  for  periodicals  for  the  library, 
athletics,  and  other  student  activities. 

TERMS  OF  PAYMENT 

Tuition  and  room-rent  are  paid  in  advance  for  one  term 
of  twelve  weeks,  or  satisfactory  arrangement  must  be  made 
with  the  President.  Students  entering  after  Christmas  pay 
tuition  and  room-rent  to  the  end  of  the  spring  term.  Board 
is  payable  in  advance  for  one  month.  Students  who  work  to 
pay  expenses  settle  on  entrance  for  tuition  and  room-rent 
for  a  term  of  twelve  weeks  and  for  board  for  one  month. 

No  reduction  is  made  for  holidays  or  to  students  leaving 
during  a  term.  In  case  of  protracted  and  serious  illness  due- 
bills  are  given  for  the  amount  due,  and  these  may  be  applied 
by  the  student  (payee)  upon  his  return,  or  by  any  member 
of  his  immediate  family,  in  paying  tuition  or  room-rent.  Any 
student  who,  on  account  of  disorderly  conduct  or  lack  of 
attention  to  school  duties,  is  asked  to  withdraw  from  the 
University  forfeits  whatever  amount  he  has  paid. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Charges  for  hauling  trunks  are  as  follows :  Harrogate, 
25c;  for  two  trunks,  15c  each;  Cumberland  Gap,  50c  for 
each  trunk.  Persons  desiring  transportation  between  the 
stations  and  the  University  are  charged :  Harrogate,  one 
only,  50c;  two  or  more,  each  25c.     Cumberland  Gap,  one 
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only,  $1.00;  two  persons,  each  a  half  of  $1.00,  the  cost  for  the 
trip;  three  persons,  each  35c;  four  persons,  25c  each. 

WHAT  EACH  STUDENT  SHOULD  BRING 

Rooms  in  the  dormitories  are  lighted,  heated,  and  fur- 
nished with  table,  chairs,  bed  with  springs  and  mattress, 
wardrobe,  washstand,  and  dresser.  Other  furnishings,  as 
table  covers,  all  bed  clothes,  pillow,  towels,  napkins,  combs  and 
brushes,  are  provided  by  the  student.  It  is  well  to  bring 
umbrella,  overshoes,  rugs,  Bible  and  other  suitable  books. 

SPECIAL  EXPENSES 

Piano  under  Director,  eight  lessons  a  month , $  4.00 

Piano  under  Assistant,  eight  lessons  a  month 3.50 

Piano  with  Pupil  Teacher,  eight  lessons  a  month 2.75 

Harmony,  eight  lessons  a  month 3.50 

Composition  in  Music,  eight  lessons  a  month 3.50 

Acoustics  in  Music,  eight  lessons  a  month 3.50 

Counterpoint,  eight  lessons  a  month 3.50 

Musical  Form,  eight  lessons  a  month 3.50 

Vocal  Music,  eight  lessons  a  month 4.00 

Wind  Instruments,  eight  lessons  a  month 3.50 

Piano  rent,  one  hour  daily  per  month 1.50 

Violin,  two  lessons  per  week   4.00 

Typewriting,  twelve  weeks 6.00 

*Bookkeeping  or  Shorthand,  twelve  weeks 15.00 

(for  both  and  no  charge  for  Literary  Branches)  30.00 

Books  for  Bookkeeping  Course,  complete,  about 7.00 

Books  for  Shorthand  Course,  complete,  about 4.00 

Laboratory  Fee  for  Physiology,  Zoology,  or  Botany,  twelve 

weeks,  each  1.00 

Laboratory    Fee    for    Elementary    Physics    or    Elementary 

Chemistry,  twelve  weeks,  each 2.00 

Laboratory  Fee  for  College  General  Chemistry,  for  Analyt- 
ical   Chemistry,    Agricultural    Chemistry,    or   Advanced 

Physics,  twelve  weeks 3.00 

Laboratory  Fee  for  Geology  I,  twelve  weeks 1.00 

Breakage  Deposit  for  Chemistry 2.00 

Domestic  Science  Fee  for  cookina-  material,  twelve  weeks. ..  3.00 


J5 
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See  also  page  71. 
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ESTIMATED  EXPENSES  FOR  TWELVE  WEEKS 

Tuition  and  Laboratory  Fees  (regular)    $  5.00  to  $10.00 

Room-rent  in  Dormitory    6.00  to       9.00 

Laundry 3.00  to       4.00 

Books  and  Stationery 3.00  to       5.00 

Board  in  the  Clubs 30.00  to     30.00 

Estimated  total   $49.00  to  $59.00 

BOARD 

Board  is  maintained  in  Avery  Hall  and  in  Norton  Hall 
at  the  rate  of  $10.00  per  month  of  four  weeks,  payable  in 
advance.  Our  purpose  is  to  furnish  board  at  as  low  a  rate 
as  possible  to  students.  Some  young  men  secure  rooms  and 
board  in  private  families. 
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COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

Fourteen  units  of  high  school  work,  a  unit  being  consid- 
ered as  a  course  of  study  covering  a  school  year  of  not  less 
than  thirty-six  weeks,  with  five  recitation  periods  a  week  of 
at  least  forty  minutes  each. 

I.    The  following  10%  units  are  required : 


English      (Composition     and 

Literature)    3 

Algebra  to  quadratics 1 

Algebra,  quadratics  and  be- 


yond 


I  2 


Plane  Geometry   1 


History 1 

Physics  or  Chemistry,  or 
Biology  (with  laborato- 
ry work)    2 

*Latin,   French,    German,   or 
Spanish   2 


II.     At  least  two  additional  units  must  be  selected,  and  Zy2 
may  be  selected  from  the  following : 


Algebra,  reviewed  and  com- 

Pleted V2 

Solid  Geometry  y2 

Beginner's  Latin    1 

Caesar 1 

Cicero's  Orations   1 

Virgil   1 

Elementary   French   , 1 

Second  Year  French 1 

Elementary  German   1 

Second  Year  German 1 


Spanish 

English   (4th  unit)    

History   1  or 

Civics   y2  or 

Commercial  Geography. .  y2  or 

Physiography   y2  or 

Zoology 

Physiology   

Botany 

Physics 

Chemistry 


III.    iy2  units  may  be  selected  from  the  following: 


Agriculture   y2  or  1 

Bookkeeping y2  or  1 

Business  Law    1 

Household   Arts    1 

Manual  Training   y2  or  1 


Bural  Sociology    y2  or  1 

Music  1 

Forestry 1 

Stenography  1 


*  If  Latin  is  offered  for  admission  to  the  A.  B.  course,  not  less 
than  2  units  must  be  offered. 
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GENERAL  DIVISION  OF  INSTRUCTION 

In  order  to  accommodate  the  greatest  number,  the  Uni- 
versity receives  students  in  all  the  preparatory  grades.  The 
different  courses  offered  are :  Preparatory,  Scientific,  Class- 
ical, Music,  Normal,  Commercial,  Agricultural,  Industrial, 
and  Domestic  Science.  Students  are  assigned  to  classes 
where  they  can  work  most  successfully. 

ACADEMY  (16  Standard  Units) 
FIRST  YEAE  (Cobbesponding  to  Ninth  Gbade) 

Required:  Electives    (Choose   one): 

Higher    Grammar    y2,    and    Clas-  Beginner's  Latin. 

sics  y2.  Manual   Training. 

Commercial  Arithmetic  y2,  and  Civics. 

Algebra  y2.  English  History. 
Physical     Geography     y2,     and 

Commercial   Geography   y2. 

SECOND  YEAR 

Required:  Electives    (Choose  one): 

Rhetoric.  Caesar. 

Algebra    (Factors  and  beyond).       Drawing   (Mechanical) 

Biology     (Zoology    %,  Botany         Agriculture 
%,  Physiology  y3).  Bible. 

THIRD  YEAR 

Required:  Electives    (Choose  one): 

American  Literature.  Cicero. 

Physics  French,  or  German,  or  Spanish 

Plane  Geometry.  General  History. 

Rural  Sociology. 

Forestry. 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Required:  Electives    (Choose  one): 

American  History.  History  of  English  Literature, 

Chemistry.  and  Classics. 

Domestic  Science   (girls).  French,  or  German,  or  Spanish 

Solid  Geometry  y»,  and  Vergil. 

*Algebra    reviewed    and    com-         Music. 

pleted  y2    (boys).  Bookkeeping,  or 

Stenography. 
Commercial  Law. 


*  Girls  who  expect  to  enter  college  should  take  this  class. 
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ACADEMY  TWO-YEAR  COURSE  IN  AGRICULTURE 

(Leading  to  a  Diploma) 

The  purpose  of  the  department  is  to  give  the  student  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  scientific 
agriculture.  The  student  must  have  spent  at  least  one  sum- 
mer on  an  approved  farm  before  a  certificate  will  be  granted. 


Fall 
Physics 
Chemistry 
Types  of  Breeds 
Field  Crops 


Fall 

Bacteriology 
Feeds  and  Feeding 
Diseases  of  Plants 
Machinery 


FIRST  YEAR 

Winter 
Physics 
Chemistry 
Farm  Accounts 
Field  Crops 

SECOND  YEAR 

WlNTEB 

Dairying 

Feeds  and  Feeding1 


Spring 
Physics 
Chemistry 
Stock  Judging 
Horticulture 


Spring 
Gardening 
Farm  Management 


Woodwork  and  Farm  Diseases  of  Animals 
Soils  Soils 


ACADEMY  COURSE  FOR  RURAL  TEACHERS 


Fall 
Reading 
Grammar 
Arithmetic 
U.  S.  History 
Geography 


Fall 

El.  Psychology 
Methods  and  Observ. 
Rural  Sociology 
Domestic  Science  or 

Agriculture 
Public  School  Music 


FIRST  YEAR 

Winter 
Reading 
Grammar 
Arithmetic 
U.  S.  History 
Geography 

SECOND  YEAR 

Winter 

Class  Room  Manage- 
ment 

Methods  and  Observ. 

Rural  Sociology 

Domestic  Science  or 
Agriculture 

Public  School  Music 


Spring 
Reading 
Grammar 
Arithmetic 
U.  S.  History 
Geography 


Spring 
School  Problems 
Methods  and  Observ. 
Bookkeeping 
Domestic  Science  or 

Agriculture 
Public  School  Music 
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A.  B.  DEGREE 

The  60  hours  required  for  the  A.  B.  degree  are  as  follows. 
Each  college  subject  is  taught  three  hours  a  week  for  36  weeks : 


English 6  hours 

Mathematics 6 

Latin,  German,  French, 

Spanish   9 

Science   9 

History 3 

Philosophy 3 


Education 3  hours 

Domestic   Science    (for 

girls)    3 

Electives    (for  girls).. 18 
Electives    (for  boys) .  .21 

60  hours 


t*REQUIRED  SUBJECTS: 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

English   I    3  hours 

Mathematics   I   3 

Geology  I 3 

History  I   3 

Latin  I,  or  French  I, 
or  Spanish  I,  or  Ger- 
man  I   3 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

English   II    3  hours 

Mathematics   II   3 

Chemistry  II 3 

Latin  I  or  II,  French  I 
or  II,  German  I  or 
II,  Spanish  I  or  II..   6 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Physics  III   3  hours 

Psychology  III 3 

Education 3 

Electives   6 


SENIOR  YEAR 

(Choose  five  electives,  15  hours) 

ELECTIVES 

English  III  3  hours 

English  IV   3 

Mathematics  III   3 

Latin   I   3 

Latin   II   3 

Latin   III   3 

Greek   I    3 

Greek  II 3 

Greek  III   3 

German    III    3 

French   II    3 

Astronomy 3 

History  II   3 

History   III   3 

Biology   III   3 

Chemistry  I 3 

Sociology 3 

Pedagogy  3 

Political    Science   3 

Economics 3 

Bible    III    3 

Agriculture  I   3 

Agriculture   II   3 

*Domestic   Science    ...   3 
**International  Rela- 
tions     2 

*  Girls  must  elect  Domestic  Science,  and  may  take  it  in  any  year. 

**  Given  only  in  the  summer  term. 

t  All  able-bodied  male  students  are  required  to  take  military  drill. 

Two  years  of  military  drill  may  be  counted  as  one  subject 
toward  any  degree. 
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B.  S.  DEGREE 

***The  60  hours  required  for  the  B.  S.  degree  are  as  follows 


English 6  hours 

Mathematics 9 

German 9 

French 3 

Science 12 

History 3 


Philosophy  or  Educa- 
tion     3  hours 

Domestic  Science  (for 
girls) 3 

Electives    (for  girls)..  12 
Electives    (for  boys)..  15 

60  hours 

SENIOR  YEAR 

(Choose  five  electives,  15  hours) 

ELECTIVES 

English  III  3  hours 

English  IV 3 

French  II 3 

Astronomy 3 

Physics  II   3 

Biology  III 3 

Chemistry  I 3 

History  II 3 

History  III   3 

Bible  III   3 

Sociology 3 

Pedagogy  3 

Political  Science 3 

Agriculture  I   3 

Agriculture  II    3 

Economics 3 

*Domestic  Science  ....  3 

fEducation  IV   3 

**International  Rela- 
tions    2 

*  Girls  must  elect  Domestic  Science. 

t  Those  wishing  a  state  teacher's  certificate  on  the  basis  of  their 

degree  must  choose  Education. 
**  Given  only  in  the  summer  term. 

***  Approved  students  who  complete  the  premedical  course,  page 
32,  will  be  given  our  B.  S.  degree  when  they  have  taken  suc- 
cessfully two  additional  years'  work  (30  session-hours)  in 
any  A-grade  medical  college. 

PREMEDICAL  COURSE 

Beginning  January  1,  1918,  all  A-grade  medical  colleges 
made  two  years  of  college  work,  in  addition  to  a  14-unit  High 
School  course,  the  minimum  entrance  requirement  for  admis- 
sion to  their  four-year  medical  course.  Two  years  of  Chem- 
istry, one  of  Physics,  one  of  Biology  and  a  reading  knowledge 


*REQUIRED  SUBJECTS  : 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

English  I 3  hours 

Mathematics  I       3 

Geology  I 3 

History  I 3 

German  I  3 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

English  II 3  hours 

Mathematics  II    3 

Chemistry  II 3 

German  II 3 

French  I 3 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Psychology  III 3  hours 

Physics  III   3 

Mathematics  III   3 

German  III,  or  French 

II 3 

Electives 3 
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of  French  or  German  are  required  subjects  and  others  (as 
higher  Mathematics  and  Psychology)  are  strongly  urged. 

To  meet  this  requirement  of  all  first-class  medical  colleges, 
we  offer  a  two-year  pre-medical  course.  This  course  when 
completed  will  admit  without  examination  to  any  A-grade 
medical  college.  Any  approved  student  who  takes  this  course 
will  be  granted  our  B.  S.  degree  when  he  furnishes  evidence 
of  having  completed  two  years  (30  session-hours)  additional 
work  at  any  A-grade  medical  college. 

Fifteen  standard  High  School  units  are  required  for  en- 
trance to  our  pre-medical  course. 


FIRST  YEAR 

English  I 3  hours 

Mathematics  I   3 

Chemistry  I   (2  hrs. 

rec.  4  hrs.  lab.)  4 

Psychol.  Ill  or  Hist.  I.  3 

Germ.  I  or  French  I . . .  3 


SECOND  YEAR 

Chem.  II  (a)  Analyt.    } 

(4  hrs.  lab.)    v  2  hours 

(b)  Organic  (2  rec.)    ) 
Physics    III    (2    rec.    4 

lab.)   4 

Biol.  Ill  (2  lect.  4  lab.)   4 

Mathematics  II 3 

Germ.  II  or  French  II.   3 


*FOUR-YEAR  COURSE  IN  AGRICULTURE 

FRESHMAN 

Fall  Winter  Spring 

The  Farm  I  Study  of  Breeds  I        Stock  Judging  I 

English  I  English  I  English  I 

Analytical  Chemistry  Analytical  Chemistry  Anal.  Chemistry 
German  I  or  French  I  German  I  or  French  I  German  I,  French  I 
Mathematics  I  Mathematics  I  Mathematics  I 


Fall 
Farm  Crops  II 
Surveying 
English  II 
Botany 
German  II,  or 
French  II 


SOPHOMORE 

Winter 
Farm  Crops  II 
Farm  Accounts 
English  II 
Botany 

German  II,  or 
French  II 


Spring 
Farm  Forestry  II 
Bacteriology  II 
English  II 
Zoology 
German  II,  or 
French  II 


JUNIOR 

Fall  Winter  Spring 

Feeds  and  Feeding  III  Feeds  and  Feeding  III  Gardening  III 
Dairying  III  Soils  III  Soils  III 

Geology  Geology  Geology 

Farm  Management  III  Farm  Management  III  FarmManagementlll 
History  I  History  I  History  I 

*  Prerequisite  :    fourteen  units  of  High  School  work. 
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SEXIOE 

Fat.t.  Winteb                               SPBIXG 

Principles  of  Stock  Diseases  of  Animals  IV  Disease?  of  Plants  IV 

Breeding  IV  Farm  Buildings              Meats 

Farm  Mechanics  Markets  and  Market-  Cooperative    Associa- 

Rural  Economics  IV  ing  IV                               tions  IV 

Education  Education                         Education 

Entomology  Poultry                              Orcharding 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  DEGREE 

In  the  regular  College  courses,  the  requirements  for  a 
degree  are  sixty  session-hours  of  credit  above  our  Prepara- 
tory course,  selected  as  indicated  in  the  courses  of  study. 
Fractions  of  courses  will  not  be  counted  in  the  final  estimate 
of  units  and  session-hours. 

Students  coming  from  other  colleges  are  to  spend  a  year 
in  residence  or  more  as  needed. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  upon  those 
who  complete  the  Classical  Course.    Fee.  $5. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred  upon 
those  who  complete  the  Scientific  Course,  or  who  take  the 
Premedical  Course  here  and  in  addition  30  session-hours 
at  an  A-grade  medical  college.    Fee,  $5. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture  is  con- 
ferred upon  those  who  complete  the  Agricultural  Course. 
Fee,  S5. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  not  given  in  course  by 
this  University,  but  in  some  lines,  as  in  local  history  and  in 
some  phases  of  English  and  in  a  few  other  fields  where  the 
Faculty  of  the  University  can  provide  satisfactory  super- 
vision and  instruction,  the  degree  will  be  grafted  ::■  A.  B. 
graduates  of  this  or  other  standard  institutions  upon  the  sat- 
isfactory completion  of  a  one  year's  course  of  study,  in  resi- 
dence, with  suitable  readings  and  recitations,  and  a  thesis  care- 
fully worked  out,  covering  six  months  of  investigation  in  the 
approved  field.     Fee.  for  diploma.  $5. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  is  conferred  upon  those 
who  complete  the  Music  Course.     Fee,  $5. 
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An  appropriate  Diploma  is  given  those  who  complete  the 
Commercial  Course,  or  the  short  Agricultural  Course.  Fee, 
$2. 

STATE  TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES 

This  University  is  fully  accredited  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent. He  will,  upon  the  recommendation  of  a  candidate  by 
the  President,  issue  certificates  to  our  A.  B.  and  B.  S.  gradu- 
ates: (a)  Elementary — To  those  who  elect  one  year's  work 
in  Education ;  (b)  Five-year  High  School — To  those  who 
elect  three  years'  work  in  Education  and  Psychology  and  who 
have  had  eight  months'  experience  in  teaching. 

SUMMER  SESSION 

FOUR  TERMS  TO  THE  YEAR 

We  have,  for  the  past  six  years,  had  four  twelve-week 
terms  in  the  year,  as  the  circumstances  of  this  portion  of  the 
country,  and  the  needs  of  our  patronage,  are  such  as  to  justify 
us  in  keeping  the  college  door  always  open.  The  advanced 
age  at  which  the  majority  of  our  students  enter,  and  the 
consequent  greater  maturity  of  their  powers,  the  necessity 
of  economizing  their  time  in  finishing  their  schooling,  and 
the  fact  that  many  can  go  to  school  better  in  the  summer 
than  in  the  winter,  make  it  important  that  there  shall  be  four 
full  terms  of  twelve  weeks  each.  This  change  was  first  made 
in  the  summer  of  1911;  we  made  the  experiment  and  the 
result  was  so  satisfactory  that  the  University  is  now  fully 
committed  to  four  terms  to  the  year  instead  of  three.  The 
work  of  the  fourth  term  is  regular  work  in  the  college  and 
preparatory  classes,  counting  credits  for  graduation  as  in 
any  other  term.  In  this  way  a  student  can  take  the  full  four 
years'  course  in  three  years. 
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^SUMMER  SCHOOL  FACULTY,  1918 


GEORGE  A.  HUE-BELL,  Ph.  D. 
President 

BOYD  A.  WISE,  Ph.  D„  Johns  Hopkins 
Director,  and  Professor  of  English 

MISS  VRYLING  W.  BUFFUM,  B.  A. 
Dean  of  Women  and  Professor  of  History 

MRS.  CYRUS  G.  PHILLIPS,  M.  S.,  Nebraska  State  University 

Science 

MISS  MARGUERITE  JONES,  B.  S. 
Mathematics 

PAUL  E.  BRITE,  Bowling  Green  Business  University 
Principal  of  Business  Department 

W.  E.  LEGGETT,  B.  C.  S.,  Bowling  Green  Business  University 
Commercial  Branches 

JOSEPH  A.  TOBIN,  A.  B. 
Commercial  Branches 


*  Owing  to  war  conditions  it  was  thought  best  that  the  majority 
of  our  students  should  go  to  the  farms  during  the  summer. 
The  Commercial  Department  has  been  in  full  activity;  but 
only  a  few  classes  have  been  offered  in  the  Academy  and  the 
College. 
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In  the  following  descriptions  of  courses,  "A,"  "B,"  "C," 
and  "D"  refer  consecutively  to  courses  in  the  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  preparatory  years;  and  "I,"  "II,"  "III," 
and  "IV"  refer  consecutively  to  courses  in  the  freshman, 
sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  college  years. 

SCIENCE  DEPARTMENT 

Professor  Foss  Smith.      Miss  Hornsby. 

The  normal  order  of  preparatory  science  subjects  is  Biol- 
ogy, second  Preparatory ;  Physics,  third  Preparatory ;  Chem- 
istry, fourth  Preparatory.  Students  will  not  be  allowed  to 
take  Chemistry  before  Physics,  but  may  take  them  both  at 
one  time. 

BIOLOGY 

"The  time  has  come  when  one  cannot  be  a  good  citizen 
without  some  knowledge  of  biology.  The  person  who  does 
not  believe  in  vaccination  or  in  the  so-called  'germ  theory' 
of  disease,  or  in  quarantine,  who  fights  against  taxes  to  im- 
prove the  water  supply,  or  to  dispose  of  sewage  or  to  get  rid 
of  malarial  mosquitoes,  who  opposes  the  appointment  of 
health  officers,  or  the  scientific  inspection  of  milk  and  other 
foods,  or  the  medical  examination  of  school  children,  is  not 
only  an  ignoramus,  but  he  is  also  a  bad  citizen." — Yale  Re- 
view, April,  1917. 

Biology  B — (1)  Fall  Term — Introductory  Botany — 
An  elementary  course,  giving  also  an  introduction  to  Fores- 
try. The  emphasis  is  upon  Conservation.  Daily  recitations 
and  lectures,  with  laboratory  work  twice  weekly.  The  lab- 
oratory work  is  an  essential  part  of  the  course,  and  students 
coming  from  other  schools  will  be  expected  to  present  their 
laboratory  notebooks  before  receiving  credit  in  Biology. 
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(2)  Winter  Term — Introductory  Zoology — A  study 
of  animal  life  in  its  relations  to  plant  life  (including  bacteria) 
and  human  life.    The  emphasis  is  upon  evolution. 

(3)  Spring  Term — Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Ad- 
vanced.— This  course  builds  upon  the  foundation  of  the  fall 
and  winter  terms'  work,  and  also  presupposes  a  previous 
study  of  Elementary  Physiology.  Food  values,  bacteria,  the 
prevention  of  disease,  and  public  health  are  also  considered. 
The  emphasis  is  upon  personal  health.  This  course  also  pre- 
pares teachers  for  rural  schools,  and  for  state  teachers'  ex- 
aminations. 

Textbooks  for  the  course,  Hunter's  "Essentials  of  Biol- 
ogy," and  "How  to  Live" — Life  Extension  Institute. 

Biology  III — Two  hours,  lecture  work;  four  hours,  lab- 
oratory.— Prerequisite,  Biology  B  and  Chemistry  D. — An  ad- 
vanced course  including  both  Zoology  and  Botany,  and  with 
some  attention  to  pathogenic  bacteria,  as  well  as  to  the  harm- 
less or  useful  forms.  Text-books :  Linville  and  Kelly's 
Zoology ;  Bergen  and  Davis'  Botany. 

PHYSICS 


Physics — Truly  as  the  civilization  of  ancient  Rome  rested 
upon  military  power,  the  civilization  of  the  present  day  rests 
upon  scientific  knowledge.  The  aim  of  our  Physics  courses 
is  to  convey  a  clear  working  knowledge  of  the  principles  by 
which  man  has  conquered  the  forces  of  nature ;  to  discuss  the 
nature  and  use  of  heat  engines,  the  dynamo  and  motor,  the 
electric  light,  the  telephone,  ether  waves,  and  aerial  navigation. 

Physics  C — An  elementary  course,  three  terms,  Third 
Preparatory  Year. — Textbook,  Millikan  and  Gale's  Physics. 
The  text  is  supplemented  by  daily  recitations,  lectures,  class 
demonstrations  and  laboratory  work,  with  practical  problems. 

Prerequisite :  Two  years  of  Algebra,  including  Varia- 
tions. (The  second  year  may  be  taken  at  the  same  time  as 
the  Physics.) 
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Physics  III — College  Physics. — A  very  thorough  and 
practical  survey  of  the  field  of  Physics,  intended  to  give  a 
clear  working  knowledge  of  the  principles  underlying  the  civ- 
ilization of  the  twentieth  century.  Textbook,  Kimball's  Col- 
lege Physics  (Holt). 

Prerequisites:  College  Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Trigo- 
nometry. 

Physics  IV — Practical  Electricity. — A  thorough  course 
in  the  principles  and  practice  of  electrical  work.  Telegraph 
and  Telephone,  Dynamos,  Motors  and  Transformers,  Wir- 
ing and  the  Use  of  Wire  Tables,  Electric  Lighting,  Eletcric 
Heating  and  Cooking,  Electro-chemistry,  Electro-plating, 
Electrical  Instruments  and  Measurements,  Storage  Batteries, 
Power  Transmission. 

Three  hours  lecture  and  quiz,  3  hours  laboratory  weekly. 

Prerequisites:  Physics  III,  Mathematics  through  Cal- 
culus. (Calculus  may  accompany  instead  of  precede  this 
course.) 

CHEMISTRY 

"We  cannot  consider  a  man  well  educated  who  is  ignorant 
of  the  composition  of  the  air  he  breathes,  and  of  the  food  that 
sustains  his  life." 

Chemistry  D; — A  general  introductory  course  in  the 
fourth  preparatory  year.  Textbook:  Remsen's  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  Chemistry  (Holt). 

Prerequisite:  Physics.  (Students  may  take  Physics  and 
Chemistry  during  the  same  year,  but  will  not  be  allowed  to 
take  Chemistry  first. 

Chemistry  I — A  course  in  college  general  Chemistry. 
Freshman  year. — Must  be  preceded  by  Chemistry  D.  Two 
hours  recitation  and  four  hours  laboratory  each  week.  Spe- 
cial emphasis  on  laboratory  work  and  methods.  Textbook: 
Remsen's  College  Chemistry  (Holt). 

Prerequisite :    One  year  of  Physics. 
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Chemistry  II.  —  Analytical  Chemistry.  —  Before 
Christmas,  Qualitative  Analysis ;  after  Christmas,  Quantita- 
tive Analysis.  Both  volumetric  and  gravimetric  methods  will 
be  freely  used.  The  analysis  of  simple  unknown  mixtures 
will  be  taught  in  both  parts  of  the  course. 

Chemistry  III — Industrial  Chemistry. — The  applica- 
tion of  chemistry  to  modern  industry,  including  agriculture. 
(This  course  will  be  given  as  soon  as  sufficient  laboratory 
space  is  available.) 

All  students  in  Chemistry  will  make  a  deposit  to  cover 
breakage.  The  unused  portion  of  this  deposit  will  be  returned 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  course. 

GEOLOGY 


"All  human  history  is  but  as  a  moment  in  the  almost  in- 
finite expanse  of  geological  time." 

Geology  I — Three  Terms.  Freshman  Year. — Special 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  Geology  of  the  South  and  the 
history  of  the  development  of  the  Appalachian  region  in 
which  we  live.  The  common  rocks  and  minerals  will  be 
thoroughly  learned,  both  from  observation  in  the  field  and 
from  laboratory  work.  The  study  of  topographic  and  geolog- 
ical maps  will  also  be  taken  up,  and  students  will  learn  to 
read  and  to  make  field  maps,  to  plot  elevations,  and  to  rec- 
ognize the  physical  features  of  the  region.  The  department 
has  a  large  working  collection  of  rocks  and  minerals.  Ex- 
cursions will  be  taken  to  different  points  of  interest,  attend- 
ance upon  which  will  be  a  part  of  the  regular  work  of  the 
class,  but  is  not  open  to  others  without  permission  from  the 
head  of  the  department. 

Textbook:  Cleland's  Geology,  Historical  and  Physical — 
American  Book  Company. 

LABORATORY  FEES 

The  following  laboratory  fees  are  charged  for  a  term  of 
twelve  weeks: 
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Biology  B,  $1.00  per  term;  Chemistry  D,  $2.00;  Chem- 
istry I,  Chemistry  II,  Physics  III,  and  Biology  III,  $3.00; 
Geology  I,  $1.00  per  term. 

HOUSEHOLD  ARTS 

Miss  Allcorn.      Miss  Chance. 

General  Statement — The  intelligent  administration  of 
a  home  requires  attention,  thought,  and  clear  vision.  It  is  a 
fact  that  in  these  days  the  training  of  girls  in  the  home  is 
neglected.  The  girls  of  the  present  generation  are  not  able 
to  care  for  the  household  matters  as  their  mothers  did.  The 
study  of  household  arts  in  the  schools  has  grown  out  of  the 
need  for  a  girl  to  learn  in  early  life  to  care  for  herself  and 
a  home  without  requiring  others  to  wait  upon  her.  This  must 
be  learned  either  through  an  education  or  through  bitter  ex- 
perience. Lincoln  Memorial  University  has  recognized  the 
need  of  preparation  for  such  work,  and  offers  two  Academy 
courses  of  one  year  each,  which  are  sufficient  to  master  some 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  household  management.  The 
College  course  is  a  carefully  planned  and  wrought  out  course 
of  two  years  which  gives  skill  and  power  in  this  field. 

Equipment — Norton  Hall  is  equipped  with  a  kitchen  and 
a  dining  room  in  which  practical  serving  is  demonstrated.  A 
sewing  room  is  also  provided. 

Uniform — In  the  domestic  science  laboratory,  students 
are  expected  to  wear  wash  dresses  and  long  white  aprons 
with  bib  having  narrow  side  straps,  the  straps  passing  over 
the  shoulders  to  the  back,  and  then  crossed  at  the  back  to 
fasten  at  the  belt  with  button  and  buttonhole. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY 

Sewing  8 — Plain  hand  and  machine  sewing;  cutting  and 
making  of  underwear  and  simple  waists  and  wash  dresses. 
Care  and  repair  of  clothing;  darning,  patching,  etc. 

Cookery  8 — Preparation  of  simple  dishes  with  and  with- 
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out  recipes ;  practice  in  following  new  recipes ;  serving  of 
simple  meals ;  care  and  cleaning  of  house ;  simple  laundry 
work;  care  of  food  in  the  home  and  elementary  work  in  food 
values  and  combinations.     1^4  hour  periods  each  week. 

ACADEMY 

Fourth  Year — Domestic  Art  D — Plain  hand  and  ma- 
chine sewing;  cutting  and  making  of  undergarments,  simple 
waists  and  one-piece  dresses;  patterns,  their  interpretation, 
use  and  alteration ;  sewing  machines  and  their  care ;  care  and 
repair  of  clothing;  hygiene  of  clothing.  Study  of  textiles 
used  for  clothing  and  household  purposes ;  their  fibers,  pro- 
duction, and  manufacture ;  fabrics,  their  identification,  proper 
use,  approximate  width,  and  prices;  simple  chemical  and 
microscopic  tests. 

Text:  Shelter  and  Clothing,  Kinne  and  Cooley.  One 
hour  lecture,  two  laboratory  periods  of  \y2  hours  each  week. 
Every  pupil  must  reserve  a  collection  from  the  year's  work 
for  exhibition- 
Fourth  Year — Domestic  Science  D — Foods.  Elemen- 
tary cookery.  Study  of  food  materials ;  their  classification, 
composition  and  nutritive  value ;  relation  of  food  to  the  body, 
digestion  and  assimilation ;  preparation  of  food ;  effect  of 
heat  on  the  different  foodstuffs.  The  fundamental  principles 
and  processes  of  cookery.  Cooking  and  serving  of  meals. 
Care  of  food  in  the  home ;  care  of  the  house. 

Text:  Foods  and  Household  Management,  Kinne  and 
Cooley.  Government  bulletins;  collateral  reading.  Note- 
book required. 
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TWO-YEAR  COURSE  IN  HOUSEHOLD  ARTS 

(For  Diploma) 

Students  who  have  finished  the  preparatory  work,  or  who 
present  14  units  of  high  school  work,  one  unit  of  which  must 
be  in  domestic  science  and  one  in  domestic  art,  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  this  course. 

FIRST  YEAR 

Fall  Winter  Spbing 

English  I  English  I  English  I 

Chemistry  II  Chemistry  II  Chemistry  II 

Sociology  Sociology  Sociology 

Domestic  Art  I  Domestic  Art  I  Domestic  Art  I 

^Domestic  Science  I  Domestic  Science  I  Domestic  Science  I 

SECOND  YEAR 

Fall  Winter  Spring 

History  I  History  I  History  I 

Biology  III  or  Educa-  Biology  or  Education  Biology  or  Education 

tion  Physiology  and  Hy-  Practical  Business 
Bacteriology                        giene  Methods 

Domestic  Art  II  Domestic  Art  II  Domestic  Art  II 

Domestic  Science  II  Domestic  Science  II  Domestic  Science  II 


*  Domestic  Science  I  is  required  of  all  girl  graduates. 

Domestic  Art — Time  2  years.  Five  hours.  Plain  hand 
and  machine  sewing  applied  in  the  cutting  and  making  of  gar- 
ments ;  patterns,  their  interpretation,  use  and  alteration ;  sew- 
ing machines  and  their  care ;  dressmaking,  millinery,  em- 
broidery, crocheting,  knitting,  basketry  and  weaving ;  care  and 
repair  of  clothing.  The  study  of  textiles  used  for  clothing 
and  household  purposes,  their  fibers,  production  and  manu- 
facture; fabrics,  their  identification,  proper  use,  approximate 
width  and  prices ;  simple  chemical  and  microscopical  tests. 

Text:  Shelter  and  Clothing,  Kinne  &  Cooley.  Every 
pupil  must  reserve  a  selection  of  work  for  exhibition. 

Domestic  Science — Time  2  years.  Five  hours.  Gen- 
eral cookery,  practice,  advanced,  invalid  cookery  and  feeding 
of  children.  Foods.  Study  of  food  materials,  their  classifica- 
tion and  nutritive  value ;  relation  of  food  to  the  body,  diges- 
tion and  assimilation ;  preparation  of  food ;  effect  of  heat  on 
the  different  foodstuffs ;  fundamental  principles  and  processes 
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of  cookery;  cooking  and  serving  of  meals;  invalid  cookery 
and  infant  feeding;  nutrition  dietaries  for  families,  for  in- 
valids, for  children ;  planning  and  serving  of  meals  according 
to  dietary  standards ;  cost  and  purchasing  of  foods. 

Household  Management — Principles  of  housework; 
home  nursing;  keeping  of  household  accounts  of  food,  shelter 
and  clothing;  repairing  and  renovating;  care  of  food  in  the 
home ;  house  planning,  furnishing  and  decorating ;  household 
sanitation;  study  and  care  of  heating,  plumbing,  and  lighting 
systems;  home  laundering,  etc.  A  special  feature  of  the 
domestic  science  department  is  the  planning  and  serving  of 
meals  on  special  occasions. 

Textbooks:  Foods  and  Household  Management,  Kinne 
and  Cooley,  Government  bulletins.     Notebook  required. 

AGRICULTURE 

Professor  New. 

General  Statement  —  The  aim  of  the  Agriculture 
Course  is  to  give  the  student  the  fundamental  scientific  prin- 
ciples that  underlie  the  subject,  to  train  him  in  business  and 
cultural  subjects  so  that  the  individual  may  become  a  useful 
and  efficient  citizen  of  his  community,  and  to  give  skill  and 
efficiency  in  practical  farm  work. 

ACADEMY 
AGRICULTURE  B 

This  Course  is  intended  to  present  Agriculture  in  its 
broadest  sense.  Four  hours  recitation  and  one  hour  labora- 
tory per  week  throughout  the  year.  Text :  Hallagan  :  El.  of 
Agri.  (Heath). 

A  short  course  is  provided,  beginning  in  the  Second  Pre- 
paratory, for  those  who  cannot  spend  four  years  in  College 
Agriculture.  Each  study  is  complete  in  itself,  so  that  the 
student  may  enter  at  any  time  and  yet  get  the  benefit  of  the 
course.     One  or  more  branches  of  Agronomy,  Animal  Hus- 
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bandry,  and  Horticulture  will  be  given  each  term  so  as  to 
give  a  well-rounded  course.     Five  recitations  a  week. 

Agronomy. 

Soils  and  Farm  Crops :  Soils,  formation,  characteristics, 
fertilizers,  lime,  manures,  drainage,  plowing  and  cultivation. 
The  various  crops,  with  reference  to  growth  and  improve- 
ment.   Duggar:   Field  Crops  (Macm.). 

Horticulture;. — 

Fruit  Growing:  The  first  principles  of  propagation,  or- 
charding, and  the  various  fruits.  Maynard  :  Successful  Fruit 
Culture  (Orange,  Judd). 

Vegetable  Gardening:  The  cultivation  of  vegetables,  the 
farm  and  market  garden,  with  reference  to  time,  tillage,  seed- 
ing, hot  beds,  cold  frames,  etc.  Green :  Vegetable  Growing 
(Webb  Pub.  Co.). 

Diseases  of  Plants :  The  common  diseases  of  farm  plants 
and  known  remedies  will  be  studied.  Duggar:  Plant  Dis- 
eases (Ginn). 

Animal  Husbandry. — 

Stock  Judging :  A  study  of  the  development  of  the  types 
of  farm  animals,  including  judging,  feeding,  breeding,  and 
diseases.    Plumb:  Judging  Farm  Stock  (Orange,  Judd  Co.). 

Types  of  Breeds :  This  course  offers  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  typical  beef  cattle,  dairy  cattle,  horses,  swine,  and 
sheep  from  the  barnyard  as  well  as  from  the  text.  Plumb : 
Types  and  Breeds  (Ginn). 

Dairying:  The  production  of  milk,  breeds  of  dairy  cows, 
creamery  and  barn  equipment,  sanitation,  and  all  phases  of 
milk  testing.     Wing:    Milk  and  Its  Products  (Macm.). 

Feeds  and  Feeding:  A  study  of  animal  nutrition,  taking 
up  the  balanced  ration  and  its  relation  to  roughages  and  con- 
centrates grown  on  the  farm. 

Animal  Diseases :  The  study  of  the  diseases  of  farm  ani- 
mals, prevention  and  known  remedies  will  be  made.  Mayo: 
Diseases  of  Animals  (Macm.). 

Farm  Management:     This  course  consists  of  a  study  of 
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the  various  problems  of  farm  management;  such  as,  the 
economical  use  of  farm  machinery,  the  location  of  farm  build- 
ings, the  productive  employment  of  labor,  the  problems  of 
marketing,  etc.     Warren:    Farm  Management  (Macm.). 

TEACHERS'  COURSE 

A  strong  course  will  be  given,  in  the  summer  term,  for  the 
teachers  of  the  rural  and  graded  schools.  The  best  pedagog- 
ical methods  will  be  followed  in  presenting  the  principles  of 
Agriculture  to  the  teacher.  Fundamental  laboratory  exer- 
cises in  farm  crops  and  soils  will  be  given.  Apparatus,  so 
simple  that  the  experiments  may  be  performed  in  any  country 
school,  will  be  used.  Excursions  will  be  made  to  the  creamery 
and  barns,  where  attention  will  be  given  to  dairy  practice  and 
stock  judging.  A  practical  school  garden  will  be  carried  on 
in  connection  with  this  course.  Each  teacher  will  be  assigned 
a  plot.    Warren:    Elements  of  Agriculture  (Macm.). 

FOUR- YEAR  COURSE 

The  regular  Agriculture  Course  begins  in  the  Freshman 
year  in  the  College,  and  leads  to  a  B.  S.  Degree  in  Agricul- 
ture for  the  four  years'  work.  This  course,  which  is  quite 
general  the  first  two  years,  becomes  deeper,  broader,  and  more 
specific  the  last  two  years.  In  each  subject  there  are  three 
recitations  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week. 

I.  ( 1 )  The  Farm.  A  broad  course  in  the  study  of  agri- 
cultural environment,  treating  in  a  general  way  of  all  farm 
enterprises.  The  University  Farm  is  visited.  A  limited 
amount  of  laboratory  work  will  accompany  this  course.  Text: 
Warren's  Elements  of  Agriculture. 

Agronomy. — 
Farm  Crops  3 

II.  ( 1 )  Cereal  Crops :  The  history,  culture,  uses,  and 
distribution  of  the  principal  cereal  crops.  Laboratory  study 
of  the  principal  types  and  varieties.  Prerequisites :  The 
Farm,  and  Botany.  Text :  Hunt's  Cereals  of  America 
(Orange,  Judd  Co.). 
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II.  (2)  Forage  Crops:  Lectures  and  recitations  on  the 
characters,  use  and  production  of  the  principal  forage  crops, 
and  the  management  of  meadows  and  pastures.  Prerequi- 
sites: The  Farm  and  Botany.  Text:  Hunt's  Forage  and 
Fiber  Crops  (Orange,  Judd  Co.). 

Soils : 

III.  (2)  Physical  and  Geological  Properties  of  Soils: 
This  course  deals  with  the  origin  of  soil,  methods  of  forma- 
tion, and  its  mechanical  composition  and  classification ;  its 
physical  condition  and  factors  relating  to  its  moisture  and 
osmosis,  diffusion,  temperature  and  aeration.  Prerequisites : 
Chemistry  and  Geology.  Text:  Burkett:  Soils  (Orange, 
Judd  Co.). 

III.  (3)  Chemical  Properties  of  Soils:  The  effect  of 
natural  and  supplied  fertility  upon  the  yield  of  various  crops ; 
effect  of  different  crops  upon  the  soil  and  following  crops ; 
and  the  composition  and  value  of  the  different  manures  and 
fertilizers.  Laboratory  exercises  will  accompany  both  courses 
in  Soils.  Prerequisites :  Chemistry  and  Geology.  Text : 
Van  Syke  (Orange,  Judd  Co.). 

Horticulture. — 

IV.  (3)  Orcharding:  A  detailed  consideration  of  or- 
chard management  with  especial  reference  to  the  tree  fruits 
best  adapted  to  Tennessee.  Practical  use  of  insecticides  and 
fungicides  will  be  made  on  the  orchards  of  the  University 
Farm.  Prerequisites  :  Bacteriology  and  Entomology.  Text : 
Green's  Popular  Fruit  Growing  (Webb  Pub.  Co.). 

III.  (3)  Gardening:  The  principles  of  vegetable  grow- 
ing, including  the  culture,  economic  value  and  botanical  rela- 
tions of  garden  vegetables  will  be  given.  A  practical  vegeta- 
ble garden  will  serve  as  laboratory  work  for  this  course. 
Text:   Watt's  Vegetable  Gardening  (Orange,  Judd  Co.). 

IV.  (3)  Diseases  of  Plants:  Bacterial  diseases  of  plants 
and  the  fungicides  which  tend  to  control  these  diseases.  Pre- 
requisites :  Botany  and  Bacteriology.  Duggar :  Fungus  Dis- 
eases of  Plants  (Ginn). 
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II.    (3)  Farm  Forestry:     (See  page  51). 

II.  (3)  Bacteriology:  This  course  covers  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Bacteriology,  with  special  reference  to 
Agriculture,  household  science,  sanitation,  and  infectious  dis- 
eases. Prerequisites:  Botany  and  Zoology.  Conn  :  (Orange, 
Judd  Co.). 

IV.  (1)  Entomology:  The  economic  influence  of  bene- 
ficial and  detrimental  insects  on  the  farm  will  be  studied.  At- 
tention will  be  given  to  insecticides  which  aid  in  controlling 
these  pests.  Prerequisite:  Zoology.  Weed:  Zoology 
(Orange,  Judd  Co.). 

Animal  Husbandry. — ■ 

I.  (2)  Study  of  Breeds :  A  comprehensive  course,  tak- 
ing up  the  types,  breeds,  and  breeding  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  and  poultry.  Text:  Hunt  and  Burkett's  Farm  Ani- 
mals (Orange,  Judd  Co.). 

I.  (3)  Stock  Judging:  Practice  will  be  given  in  judging 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine. 

III.  (1)  Feeds  and  Feeding:  The  general  principles  of 
animal  nutrition,  including  the  study  of  feeding  standards,  the 
common  grain  and  commercial  feeds,  the  formulation  of  ra- 
tions and  the  like.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry.  Henry:  Feeds 
and  Feeding  (Orange,  Judd  Co.). 

III.    (2)  Feeds  and  Feeding:    Continuation  of  III  (1). 

III.  (1)  Dairying:  The  breeds  of  dairy  cows,  creamery 
and  barn  equipment,  and  the  production,  care,  and  testing  of 
milk  and  its  products  :  Prerequisites :  Chemistry  and  Bacte- 
riology. Text:  Grobenfeldt:  Modern  Dairy  Practice 
(Orange,  Judd  Co.). 

IV.  (2)  Poultry:  Breeds  and  breeding  of  all  classes  of 
poultry  will  be  studied,  including  the  origin,  characteristics, 
and  domestication  of  the  various  breeds.  Special  attention 
will  be  called  to  methods  of  feeding.  Text:  Robinson's 
Poultry  Culture   (Ginn). 

IV.  (1)  Principles  of  Stock  Breeding:  A  general  out- 
line of  the  principles  of  heredity  as  applied  to  the  breeding  of 
animals,  with  a  study  of  animal  form,  origin  and  formation 
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of  breeds,  crossing  and  grading;  an  outline  of  the  methods 
of  registration;  and  the  study  of  records  and  pedigrees. 
Shaw:  (Orange,  Judd  Co.). 

IV.  (2)  Diseases  of  Animals:  The  causes,  symptoms, 
diagnosis  of  diseases  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  horses  will 
be  studied.  Prerequisite:  Biology.  Text:  Mayo's  Diseases 
of  Farm  Animals.  Burkett:  Farmer's  Veterinarian  (Orange, 
Judd  Co.). 

IV.  (3)  Meats:  Market  methods  of  butchering,  cutting, 
curing,  and  preserving  meats,  taken  up  from  a  practical 
standpoint. 

Farm  Management. — 

III.  (1)  Farm  Management:  A  course  designed  for 
students  who  have  had  considerable  farm  experience.  It 
consists  of  lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  practice.  Ex- 
cursions to  neighboring  farms  will  be  made.  Farming  as  a 
business;  farm  layout;  efficient  use  of  labor,  horses,  and  ma- 
chinery ;  use  of  capital  and  credit.  Prerequisite  :  The  Farm. 
Text :    Warren's  Farm  Management. 

III.  (2)  Farm  Organization:  Labor  income;  size,  di- 
versity and  production  of  business;  building  arrangement; 
cost  of  marketing;  choosing  and  buying  a  farm;  ways  of 
starting  farming,  etc.  Text :  Warren's  Farm  Management 
(Macm.). 

III.  (3)  Types  of  Farming  in  the  United  States:  A 
study  of  the  types  and  methods  of  farming  best  adapted  to 
different  sections  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  natural 
and  economic  conditions  that  make  these  types  best.  U.  S. 
Reports. 

Agricultural  Engineering. — 

IV.  (1)  Farm  Mechanics:  This  course  treats  of  the 
principles  of  mechanics  underlying  the  construction  of  ordi- 
nary farm  and  power  machinery.  Laboratory  exercises  will 
accompany  this  course.  Prerequisites :  Physics  and  Fresh- 
man Mathematics.  Davidson:  Farm  Machinery  (Orange, 
Judd  Co.). 
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IV.  (2)  Farm  Buildings:  The  construction  of  farm 
buildings  will  be  studied.  The  plans,  cross  and  longitudinal 
sections,  and  elevations  of  buildings  will  be  made.  Also  a 
bill  of  material.  Eklaw :  Farm  Buildings  (Orange,  Judd 
Co.). 

Rural  Economics. — 

IV.  (1)  Rural  Economics:  A  study  of  the  factors  un- 
derlying the  present  conditions  in  rural  communities  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  course  does  not  consider  the  economic 
problems  of  the  individual  farm  (farm  management),  but 
attempts  to  point  out  the  forces  at  work  in  shaping  the  agri- 
culture of  the  world  along  both  economic  and  social  lines. 
Lectures  by  the  Instructor  and  Reports  by  the  students.  Pre- 
requisite :  Farm  Management.  Cowes :  Rural  Economy 
(Ginn). 

IV.  (2)  Markets  and  Marketing:  A  study  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  products,  markets,  the  requirements  and  methods 
of  marketing,  and  the  course  of  prices,  with  special  reference 
to  agricultural  products.    U.  S.  Reports. 

IV.  (3)  Co-operative  Associations:  A  study  of  co-op- 
eration, primarily  for  economic  ends,  in  its  general  principles, 
in  its  historical  setting,  and  in  its  practice.  Special  reference 
will  be  made  to  agriculture  and  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
the  United  States.  Poe:  How  Farmers  Co-operate  (Orange, 
Judd  Co.). 

FARM  ACCOUNTS 

Where  does  the  farmer's  money  come  from  and  where 
does  it  go?  The  University  tries  to  prepare  the  student  to 
answer  such  questions  by  a  simple  but  very  practical  course  in 
Farm  Accounts.  All  students  of  agriculture  are  urged  to 
take  advantage  of  this  course.  It  will  teach  them  to  get  more 
profit  from  their  farm  investment. 

PRACTICAL  EXERCISES  IN  AGRICULTURE 

The  student  must  demonstrate  his  ability  to  perform  all 
of  the  following  exercises  satisfactorily. 
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1.  Plowing  with  two-horse  turning  plow. 

2.  Discing  ground  with  two-horse  disc  harrow,  and  rolling 
it  with  two-horse  roller. 

3.  Harrowing  with  section  harrow. 

4.  Sowing  grass  and  small  grain  broadcast,  and  drilling 
with  two-horse  drill. 

5.  Mowing  hay  and  raking  it;  stacking  hay;  loading  and 
unloading  wagon  load  of  hay. 

6.  Actually  operating  a  reaper;  stacking  the  grain;  load- 
ing it  on  a  wagon,  and  unloading  it. 

7.  Cutting,  shocking  and  husking  corn. 

8.  Currying  horses,  harnessing  them,  hitching  them  up 
and  driving  them,  unharnessing,  bedding,  and  feeding  them. 

9.  Oiling,  adjusting,  taking  down  and  setting  up  various 
machines,  as  the  mower,  hinder,  drill,  disc ;  cleaning  and  put- 
ting them  away  after  using. 

10.  Sharpening  various  edged  tools,  as  the  plow-share, 
hoe,  chisel,  plane,  adze,  axe,  hatchet. 

(All  tools  are  to  be  cleaned  and  put  away  properly  after 
use.) 

DAIRY  EXERCISES 

1.  Bringing  cows  from  the  pasture  and  fitting  them  into 
the  stanchions ;  grooming,  feeding,  and  milking  them. 

2.  Separating  milk,  ripening  cream,  churning  cream, 
moulding  and  packing  butter. 

FARM  FORESTRY  II 

Professor  Claxton. 

A  short  course  in  forestry  to  familiarize  the  farmer  with 
the  management  of  his  wood  lot  so  that  it  will  produce  the 
greatest  amount  of  wood  of  the  best  species  possible  on  his 
limited  acreage.  Every  farm  wood  lot  should  produce  enough 
fence  posts  and  saw  logs  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  farm, 
and  will  do  this  continually  if  managed  properly.  The  class- 
room work  is  supplemented  by  field  excursions  in  which  the 
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students  are  taught  to  identify  the  important  trees  of  the 
region  and  learn  their  economic  value.  There  are  also  taught 
in  the  field  elementary  field  surveying,  timber  estimating,  and 
log  scaling. 

The  course  covers  one  term's  work  of  four  hours  a  week ; 
two  hours  of  recitation  and  two  hours  of  field  work. 

The  text  books  are  as  follows : 

"Farm  Forestry,"  by  J.  A.  Furgeson. 

"The  Woodsmen's  Handbook,"  Bulletin  No.  36  U.  S. 
Forest  Service. 

FORESTRY  C 

Professor  Claxton. 

The  purpose  of  the  forestry  course  is  to  provide  instruc- 
tion in  forestry  suitable  to  the  needs  of  farmers  and  other 
owners  of  woodlands,  one  which  will  in  time  equip  boys  for 
service  in  Government,  State,  or  Private  employ. 

Until  the  organization  of  this  department  there  has  been 
no  course  offered  in  the  South  to  boys  desiring  a  practical 
forestry  training. 

The  course  is  offered  to  boys  in  the  upper  Preparatory 
and  Collegiate  Departments.  It  will  cover  one  year  of  four 
terms,  each  term  being  made,  as  far  as  possible,  a  unit  in 
itself,  so  that  a  student  can  drop  out  at  the  end  of  any  term, 
if  necessary,  with  a  definite  knowledge  of  some  phase  of  the 

work. 

CURRICULUM 

First  Term  (Spring) 

Elements  of  Forestry :  A  class-room  course  supplemented 
by  field  excursions,  designed  to  show  the  student  the  fun- 
damental needs  and  purposes  of  forestry,  the  relation  of 
forests  to  water  resources,  the  effects  of  forest  destruction, 
the  benefits  to  a  community  in  keeping  forests  in  a  productive 
condition,  etc. 

Elementary    Field    Surveying    and    Timber    Estimating: 
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Designed  to  train  the  student  in  making  simple  land  surveys 
with  a  compass,  Abney  level,  etc.,  and  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  methods  of  determining  the  amount  of  timber  in  a  wood 
lot. 

Forest  Botany:  A  course  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  different  trees  occurring  in  the  forest,  their  distinguishing 
characteristics  and  economic  value. 

Second  Term  (Summer) 

Timber  Cruising  and  Mapping:  A  practical  course  to 
train  the  student  in  determining  the  amount  of  standing  tim- 
ber on  a  tract,  to  appraise  its  value,  and  record  the  informa- 
tion on  a  map. 

Forest  improvements:  A  course  in  the  field  in  the  con- 
struction of  trails,  telephone  lines,  logging  roads,  fire  lines, 
marking  timber  to  be  removed,  etc. 

Logging  and  Scaling:  A  course  in  the  methods  of  log- 
ging and  measuring  the  volume  of  logs. 

Third  Term  (Fall) 

Dendrology:  A  study  of  the  trees  with  special  reference 
to  their  requirements  for  growth. 

.Silviculture:  A  course  dealing  with  the  methods  of  caring 
for  woodlands ;  cutting  timber  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure 
natural  reproduction,  the  making  of  thinnings  to  improve  the 
stand,  and  practical  reforestration. 

Forest  Protection :  With  special  emphasis  on  the  prac- 
tical methods  of  protecting  a  forest  from  fire  and  depreda- 
tion of  insects. 

Fourth  Term  (Winter) 

Manufacturing  and  Marketing  Products:  A  course  es- 
pecially adapted  to  the  Southern  Appalachian  mountains. 

Elementary  Land  Laws:  A  brief  course  designed  to  ac- 
quaint the  students  with  the  land  system  of  the  South  and  the 
simple  land  laws  with  particular  reference  to  titles,  transfer 
of  property,  contracts,  etc. 
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Wood  Technology:  A  course  to  teach  the  students  to 
distinguish  woods  by  the  use  of  a  pocket  knife  and  magnify- 
ing glass,  also  the  essentials  of  grading  lumber  and  ties. 

INDUSTRIAL  WORK 

The  Industrial  Work  of  the  Institution  has  two  distinct 
features,  the  first,  the  careful  instruction  in  the  theory  of  a 
given  piece  of  work,  and  the  second,  the  independent  prac- 
tice under  skilled  supervision  until  ripeness  of  judgment,  skill 
of  hand  and  practical  efficiency  are  obtained.  Instruction  in 
industrial  lines  is  already  offered  in  Agriculture,  in  Domestic 
Science,  in  Home  Economics,  and  in  Woodworking.  Besides 
these,  all  work  necessary  to  keep  in  repair  an  institution  of 
this  kind  is  done  by  the  students  themselves  under  skilled  su- 
pervision. For  the  painting,  students  are  organized  into  a 
crew  with  a  foreman  and  receive  theoretical  and  practical  in- 
struction. A  crew  is  also  organized  for  cleaning,  for  papering 
and  for  glazing.  Plumbing  and  pipe-fitting  are  taught  by  a 
man  who  regularly  learned  his  trade  and  is  a  certified  me- 
chanic. 

The  girls  are  given  work  in  baking,  sewing,  laundering, 
and  other  household  industries. 

WOODWORKING 

Prof.  W.  A.  Bandy. 

Manual  Training  is  now  recognized  as  an  important  phase 
of  modern  education.  Such  training  is  valuable,  not  only  be- 
cause it  develops  accuracy  of  hand  and  muscles,  but  also 
because  it  affords  opportunity  for  students  to  learn  mechan- 
ical trades.  The  work,  moreover,  is  carried  on  under  such 
practical  conditions  that  the  students,  while  receiving  their 
training,  are  able  to  earn  money  toward  the  expenses  of  their 
education. 

The  University  has  a  woodworking  department  which  is 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  machinery,  all  protected  with 
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safety  devices.  In  this  shop  a  student  can  learn  furniture  re- 
pairing, building  repairing,  the  repairing  of  farm  wagons, 
farm  machinery,  etc.,  the  construction  of  furniture,  and  the 
making  of  builders'  finishing  material. 

The  construction  work  about  the  University  is  carried  on 
under  the  direction  of  this  department,  and  the  students  take 
part  in  the  construction  of  buildings,  thus  becoming  (under 
expert  supervision)  familiar  with  the  work  of  practical  car- 
penters. The  institution  has  a  saw  mill,  and  it  is  possible  for 
the  students  to  have  experience  of  each  step  in  the  use  of 
lumber,  from  the  felling  of  the  trees  to  the  making  and  put- 
ting in  place  of  doors,  mouldings,  and  othr  inside  finishing 
material. 

A  course  in  Mechanical  Drawing  is  offered  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING— B 

Second  year  of  Academy,  one  credit. 

A  year's  work  in  freehand  and  mechanical  drawing,  in- 
cluding geometrical,  plane  and  solid  figures,  simple  pieces  of 
machinery,  freehand  lettering,  including  the  study  of  simple 
alphabetical  styles,  pen  and  ink  drawings.  Five  periods  per 
week. 

ENGLISH 

Professor  Wise.      Professor  Danforth. 

ACADEMY 

First  Year — (a)  Higher  Grammar,     (b)  Classics. 
Textbooks :      Kittredge   and   Farley,   Advanced    English 
Grammar ;  College  Entrance  Requirements. 

Second  Year — (a)  Rhetoric,     (b)  Classics. 

Textbooks :  Lewis  and  Hosic :  Practical  English  for 
High  Schools  (Am.  Book  Co.).  College  Requirements  for 
Study  (Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company). 

Third  Year — English  C.    (American  Literature). 
Textbook,  American  Literature,  by  Halleck. 
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1.  Fall  Term* — Through  the  study  of  Washington  Irving. 
Themes  and  summaries.  Required  readings  :  Franklin's  Au- 
tobiography. Selections  from  Irving's  Knickerbocker's  His- 
tory of  New  York,  and  The  Sketch  Book. 

2.  Winter  Term — From  Irving  to  Lowell.  Poetry  of 
this  period  (Page's  Chief  American  Poets),  Emerson's 
American  Scholar,  Compensation,  Self-Reliance.  Required 
reading:  Cooper's  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans  and  Haw- 
thorne's The  House  of  Seven  Gables,  and  selected  short 
stories. 

3.  Spring  Term — Lowell,  Holmes,  Poe,  Lanier,  later 
American  writers,  poetry  of  this  period,  selected  short  stories 
of  Poe,  selected  readings  from  later  writers. 

Fouth  Year — (Elective)  (a)  History  of  English  Liter- 
ature,    (b)  Classics. 

Textbooks :  Tappan,  England's  Literature.  College  En- 
trance Requirements  (Houghton,  Mifflin). 

Note: — All  Academy  classes  recite  daily. 

COLLEGE 

Freshman. — Three  hours  a  week.  Required  in  the  A.  B. 
and  B.  S.  courses.  Rhetoric  and  Composition  are  reviewed 
and  studied  more  intensively  than  was  possible  in  the  high 
school  course.  By  means  of  daily  and  weekly  compositions 
the  principles  of  the  text  book  are  applied  and  the  student's 
style  is  developed.  Literary  appreciation  is  taught  by  the 
study  of  masterpieces. 

Textbooks:  Boynton,  Principles  of  Composition  (Ginn 
&  Co.)  ;  Woolley,  Handbook  of  Composition  (D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.) ;  The  Atlantic  Classics  (The  Atlantic  Monthly  Co.) ; 
Maxcy,  The  Brief. 

Sophomore- — Three  hours  a  week.  Required  in  the  A.  B. 
and  B.  S.  courses.  A  survey  of  the  entire  field  of  English 
literature  is  made  and  the  history  of  the  various  types  of  lit- 
erature is  traced. 

Textbooks:    Young,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Eng- 
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lish  Literature  (Putnam)  ;  The  Cambridge  History  of  Eng- 
lish Literature  (Putnam)  for  reference  and  report;  the  Cen- 
tury Readings  in  English  Literature,  ed.  Cunliffe,  Pyre, 
Young  (The  Century  Co.). 

Junior. — Three  hours  a  week.  Elective  in  A.  B.  and 
B.  S.  courses.  The  development  of  the  novel.  The  short 
story.     The  romantic  movement. 

Textbooks :  Cross,  Development  of  the  English  Novel 
(Macmillan)  ;  Phelps,  The  Advance  of  the  English  Novel 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)  ;  Baker,  the  Contemporary  Short  Story 
(D.  C.  Heath)  ;  Page,  British  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury (Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.). 

Senior. — Three  hours  a  week.  Elective  for  Juniors  and 
Seniors. 

Fall  Term — Chaucer,  Prologue,  Knight's  Tale,  Nun's 
Priest's  Tale. 

Winter  Term:  The  development  of  the  drama.  This 
course  covers  the  Elizabethan  period  to  the  close  of  the  thea- 
tres in  1642. 

Spring  Term :  Tennyson,  Browning,  a  chronological 
study  of  their  works. 

Senior  (Alternate  Course) — Shakespearean  Tragedy: 
Macbeth,  Hamlet,  Lear,  Richard  III,  Othello,  Julius  Caesar, 
Romeo  and  Juliet.  Careful  study  of  plot,  dramatic  move- 
ment, and  character  development. 

LATIN 

Professor  Moore 

Latin  is  an  important  factor  in  the  formation  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  a  good  preparation  for  the  study  of  the 
Romance  languages.  It  tends  to  a  liberal  culture  through  the 
intelligent  acquaintance  afforded  with  the  literature,  life,  and 
history  of  the  Romans.  Such  authors  are  studied  as  give  an 
insight  into  the  elegance,  power,  and  beauty  of  the  language, 
and  its  depth  and  richness  of  thought. 
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Courses  A,  B,  C,  and  D  are  included  in  the  Academy, 
and  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  in  the  College. 

ACADEMY 

A.  A  thorough  drill  in  the  inflections,  conjugations,  and 
pronunciation  is  given,  and  all  the  elementary  forms  of  com- 
position are  taught  preparatory  to  the  study  of  Csesar. 
Stress  is  laid  on  the  quantity  of  the  vowels,  accentuation,  and 
the  derivation  of  English  words.  Recitations  daily  through- 
out the  year.  Smith:  Beginner's  Latin  (Allyn  &  Bacon)  is 
the  text  used. 

B.  The  work  will  consist  in  an  effort  to  acquire  the  ability 
to  translate  Caesar's  narrative,  to  turn  short  passages  of 
English  into  idomatic  Latin,  to  master  the  ablative  absolute 
and  the  indirect  discourse,  with  the  other  most  common  gram- 
matical constructions.  The  geography  of  Italy  and  Gaul  is 
studied,  and  the  biography  of  the  distinguished  Romans  of 
Caesar's  time.     Recitations  daily  throughout  the  year. 

Books  used:  Harkness  and  Forbes'  Caesar's  Gallic  War; 
Harkness'  Complete  Grammar;  Pearson's  Latin  Composi- 
tion, Caesar. 

C.  Six  of  Cicero's  Orations  will  be  read,  the  syntax  and 
elements  of  style  will  be  studied,  with  Latin  Composition 
based  on  the  text.  The  geography  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
the  biographies  of  Roman  statesmen,  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  Republic  will  be  studied.  Recitations  daily  throughout 
the  year. 

Books  used:  Harkness,  Maitland  and  Williams'  Nine 
Orations  of  Cicero;  Harkness'  Complete  Grammar;  Pear- 
son's Latin  Composition,  Cicero;  Ginn's  Classical  Atlas. 

D.  Six  hooks  of  Virgil's  Aeneid  are  read,  and  a  thor- 
ough study  in  quantity,  and  drill  in  scansion,  are  given  with 
the  translation.  A  careful  study  of  mythology  as  it  was  seen 
in  Virgil's  time,  of  the  social  customs  of  the  Romans,  of  the 
biographies  of  prominent  men  contemporary  with  Virgil,  is 
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made,  and  the  study  of  the  grammar  is  continued.  .  Recita- 
tions daily  throughout  the  year. 

Books  used:  Frieze's  Virgil's  Aeneid  Complete  (re- 
vised); Smith's  Classical  Dictionary;  Ginn's  Classical  Atlas. 

COLLEGE 

College  courses  are  open  to  those  only  who  have  com- 
pleted the  courses  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  Courses  I,  and  II  are 
required  for  those  who  elect  the  Latin  Course,  but  III  and 
IV  (given  in  alternate  years)  are  open  to  those  who  have 
completed  I  and  II. 

Freshman  I.  (1)  Livy,  Books  XXI,  and  XXII,  or 
selections  equivalent. — 

(2)  Cicero's  De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia,  or  an  equal 
quantity  of  others  of  Cicero's  philosophical  works,  with 
special  attention  to  the  author's  thought  and  style,  and  the 
teachings  of  the  schools  of  philosophy  current  in  his  time. 

(3)  Horace's  Odes  and  Epodes,  with  the  study  of  metre 
and  scansion  throughout  the  term,  and  the  history  of  Latin 
Literature.     Three  hours  a  week. 

Books  used:  Burton's  Selections  from  Livy;  Moore's 
Cicero's  De  Senectute ;  Bender's  Roman  Literature ;  Price's 
Cicero,  De  Amicitia ;  Smith's  Odes  and  Epodes  of  Horace. 

Sophomore — II.  (1)  The  Annals  of  Tacitus,  with  a 
careful  study  of  the  change  of  style  since  the  Augustan  Age, 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  Empire. 

(2)  Selected  Comedies  of  Plautus  or  Terence,  with  a 
study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  Roman  Comedy. 

(3)  Pliny's  Letters,  with  a  further  study  of  the  private 
life  and  education  of  the  Romans.    Three  hours  a  week. 

Books  used :  Allen's  Annals  of  Tacitus  I-VI ;  Elmer's 
Captivi  of  Plautus;  Westcott's  Selections  from  Pliny's  Let- 
ters. 

Junior  or  Senior  —  III.  Elective.  Not  offered  for 
1918-19. 
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(1)  Horace's  Satires  and  Epistles,  including  the  Ars 
Poetica. 

(2)  The  Satires  of  Juvenal,  with  a  careful  study  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  Roman  Satire. 

(3)  Cicero's  Letters.  The  selections  will  illustrate  the 
political  history  of  the  period,  which  will  be  studied  in  detail. 
Three  hours  a  week. 

Prerequisites,  I  and  II. 

Books  used :  Lindsay's  Satires  of  Juvenal ;  Moore's  Sa- 
tires and  Epistles  of  Horace;  Klotz's  Epistolae  Selectae  of 
Cicero. 

Junior  or  Senior— IV.    Elective.    Offered  in  1918-19. 

(1)  Selections  from  Catullus  and  Tibullus  or  Proper- 
tius,  with  a  study  of  Roman  Elegy. 

(2)  Martial's  Epigrams,  with  a  study  of  the  place  and 
scope  of  the  epigram  in  literature. 

(3)  A  study  of  the  growth  of  the  Latin  language  as 
shown  by  a  study  of  selections  from  authors  of  the  different 
periods.    Three  hours  a  week. 

Prerequisites,  I  and  II. 

GREEK 

Professor  Moore. 

A  four-year  course  is  offered,  beginning  with  the  Fresh- 
man year.  The  study  of  Greek  has  inestimable  value  in  the 
formation  of  a  fluent  and  flexible  style;  in  a  more  complete 
comprehension  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  English  language, 
and  in  the  vast  world  of  ancient  life  and  literature  that  it  un- 
folds. Constant  stress  is  laid  upon  the  language,  style, 
thought  and  spirit  of  the  author  studied.  In  poetry,  the 
rythmic  structure  of  verse  is  studied;  and  comparative  phi- 
lology, etymology  and  synonomy  receive  due  attention. 

I.  Benner  and  Smyth's  Beginner's  Greek  Book,  with  se- 
lections of  easy  reading.  The  first  two  terms  of  the  year  are 
devoted  to  acquiring  a  vocabulary,  to  the  inflections  and  con- 
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jugations  and  to  composing  easy  sentences  embodying  all  the 
elements  of  syntax.  Drill,  both  oral  and  written,  is  required. 
In  the  third  term  the  Anabasis  is  begun. 

II.  Xenophon's  Anabasis  two  terms.  Short  lessons  in 
the  grammar  and  drill  in  composition  are  given  with  each  les- 
son. Selections  from  Herodotus  are  read  the  third  term. 
The  geography  of  Greece  and  of  Asia  Minor  is  studied 
throughout  the  year.    Three  hours  a  week. 

III.  Homer's  Iliad  in  first  and  second  terms,  and  selec- 
tions from  the  New  Testament  in  the  third  term.  Geography 
and  Mythology  as  required  for  the  full  understanding  of  the 
text.  Constant  drill  in  the  identification  of  dialetic  forms, 
and  turning  selected  passages  into  Attic  prose.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  scansion  and  the  laws  of  versification. 

IV.  (1)  Selections  from  Thucydides,  with  a  thorough 
study  of  the  history  of  the  period  treated.  (2)  Selections 
from  Lucian.  Three  of  his  dialogues  are  read,  and  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Attic  Style  are  noted,  and  a  history  of  Greek 
literature  is  read.  (3)  Plato's  Protogoras,  and  Aeschylus' 
Seven  Against  Thebes.    A  History  of  Greek  Art  is  read. 

HISTORY 

Miss  Buffum. 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  give  the  student  a 
knowledge  of  the  progress  and  development  of  mankind  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  Training  for  citizen- 
ship, and  the  development  of  breadth  of  view,  and  fair-mind- 
edness, are  constant  aims  in  each  course. 

ACADEMY 

English  History  A.  —  Elective,  first  year.  Daily 
throughout  the  year.  A  general  study  of  the  whole  field  of 
English  History  is  made  with  especial  emphasis  upon  such  as- 
pects as  have  particular  effect  upon  American  history  and  life. 

Text:    Montgomery's  History  of  England. 
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General  History  C.  —  Elective,  third  year.  Daily 
throughout  the  year.  A  general  survey  is  made  of  the  devel- 
opment of  Europe  and  of  existing  institutions  down  to  modern 
times  and  conditions. 

Text:    General  History,  by  Myers. 

American  History  D. — Required,  fourth  year.  Daily 
throughout  the  year.  The  course  is  designed  to  give  the 
student  a  better  understanding  of  courses  and  events  essen- 
tial to  the  evolution  of  present  conditions  and  will  include  in- 
dustrial, as  well  as  political  history.  It  is  intended  to  make 
the  course  helpful  to  those  who  will  teach  United  States 
History  in  the  elementary  schools. 

Text:    "History  of  the  United  States."    Fite  (Holt). 

COLLEGE 

Freshman  Year. — Mediaeval  and  Modern  History  I. 
Required.  Three  hours  a  week.  This  course  gives  a  general 
survey  of  European  history  from  the  Teutonic  invasions  of 
the  Roman  Empire  down  to  the  present  time.  Those  condi- 
tions and  causes  which  led  up  to  the  war  of  1914  will  be 
stressed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  course.  Lecture,  collateral 
readings  and  research  papers  are  combined  with  study  of  the 
text. 

Text:    "The  History  of  Western  Europe,"  Robinson. 

Sophomore  Year.  —  English  History  II.  Elective. 
Three  hours  a  week.  A  general  survey  is  made  of  the  whole 
field  with  especial  attention  to  those  institutions  which  have 
been  incorporated  in  the  life  and  government  of  America. 
Much  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  industrial  and  social  devel- 
opment of  the  people  and  the  commercial  expansion  of  Eng- 
land. Lectures,  collateral  reading  and  research  papers  are 
required  as  well  as  study  of  the  text. 

Text:     Cheyney's  "Short  History  of  England." 

Junior  Year. — American  History  III.  Elective.  Three 
hours  a  week.  This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  knowl- 
edge of  those  movements  and  forces  which  have  left  their 
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permanent  influence  on  our  national  character  and  institu- 
tions. While  the  textbook  is  constantly  used,  lectures  and 
collateral  readings  are  required.  A  thesis  is  required  each 
term. 

Texts:  "The  History  Foundation  of  American  Nation- 
ality," by  Greene ;  "The  Development  of  American  Nation- 
ality," by  West. 

MATHEMATICS 

Professor  Ford      Miss  Clanton. 

PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT 

Course  A. — First  Preparatory  Year. — Moore  and  Miner's 
Arithmetic,  daily  first  half  of  the  year.  Milne's  Standard 
Algebra  to  page  152,  daily  second  half  of  the  year. 

Course  B. — Third  Preparatory  Year. — Wentworth  and 
Smith's  Plane  Geometry,  daily  through  the  year. 

Course  D. — Fourth  Preparatory  Year. — Wentworth  and 
Smith's  Solid  Geometry,  daily  first  half  of  the  year.  Milne's 
Standard  Algebra  completed  and  reviewed.  Daily  second 
half  of  the  year. 

COLLEGE  COURSE 

Required  for  admission  to  the  College  classes:  Courses 
A,  B,  C,  and  D  of  the  Preparatory  department.  Pupils  de- 
ficient will  be  required  to  make  up  the  deficiency  during  the 
Freshman  year. 

I.  (a)  Ashton  and  Marsh's  College  Algebra.  Three 
hours  first  half  of  the  year. 

(b)  Well's  Complete  Trigonometry.  Plane  and  Spher- 
ical, second  half  of  the  year.     Prerequisite,  Mathematics  I-a. 

II.  Plane  Surveying,  three  hours  during  the  fall  term. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  I.  Required  of  all  boys;  elective 
for  girls,  (b)  Wilson  and  Tracy's  Plane  and  Solid  Analytic 
Geometry.    Winter  and  Spring  terms.    Three  hours. 
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III.  Love's  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  Three 
hours  throughout  the  year.  Prerequisite,  Mathematics  II. 
Required  for  the  B.  S.  Degree. 

IV.  Plane  Surveying.  Throughout  the  year.  Construc- 
tion, care  and  adjustment  of  the  instruments,  such  as  the  com- 
pass, transit  and  level.  Practical  class  work  illustrating  the 
uses  of  tables  and  the  computations  of  surveying.  Differen- 
tial leveling,  profile  leveling;  road  beds,  sewer,  water  lines 
and  ditches ;  earthwork  computations,  field  surveying,  the 
uses  of  the  chain,  tape,  stadia  and  plane  table.  Running 
transit  and  traverse  lines,  closing  fields  and  calculating  areas. 
Methods  of  establishing  meridians.  Course  II  in  plane  sur- 
veying is  identical  with  this  course  for  the  first  term.  Elective. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Professor  Lewis. 

Aims — The  aim  of  the  department  of  Social  Science  is 
three-fold.  First,  to  enable  the  student  to  state  clearly  some 
of  the  social  problems  of  his  home  community,  his  state,  and 
country.  Second,  to  acquaint  him  with  similar  problems  and 
situations  and  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  toward  their 
control.  Third,  to  start  him  on  the  solution  of  some  concrete 
problems  or  a  group  of  problems  in  his  own  neighborhood. 

Sociology  IV? — Senior  Year.  General  Sociology;  Fall 
and  Winter  terms.  Three  hours  per  week.  Text  book,  with 
collateral  reading,  and  reports  on  special  topics.  Text  books : 
Elwood's  Sociology  and  Modern  Social  Problems  (Ameri- 
can Book  Co.). 

IV  (3)  Problems  in  Sociology — Spring  term.  Three 
hours  per  week.    Textbook,  Ross's  Foundation  of  Sociology. 

Elementary  Sociology  C — Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring 
terms.  This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  characteristics  of 
social  life,  unorganized  group  life,  life  in  the  family  groups, 
social  life  in  the  rural  community,  social  life  in  the  city  and 
nation.    Textbook  first  and  second  terms.    Society — Its  Ori- 
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gin  and  Development,  Rowe  (Scribners).    Third  term,  Rural 
Life  and  Education,  Cubberley  (Houghton,  Mifflin). 

EDUCATION 

Professor  Ford. 

III.  Psychology. — First  half  of  the  college  year.  Three 
hours  per  week.  This  course  is  a  general  survey  of  the  main 
facts  and  laws  of  mental  life.  Its  aim  is  to  provide  a  basis 
for  those  subjects  which  deal  with  human  activity.  The 
method  comprises  a  study  of  the  textbook,  reinforced  by  per- 
sonal experience  and  assigned  readings.  Textbook :  Pills- 
bury. 

III.  Ethics. — Second  half  of  the  college  year.  Three 
hours  per  week.  This  course  will  cover  the  growth  of  the 
moral  idea,  the  anlysis  of  conduct  on  the  personal  side,  and 
the  analysis  of  social  conduct.  Attention  will  be  centered  on 
political  rights  and  duties ;  production,  distribution,  and  own- 
ership of  wealth,  and  finally  the  relationship  of  family  life 
to  social  institutions.     Textbook:    Dewey  and  Tufts. 

III.  Alternate,  (a)  History  of  Education.  —  Three 
hours  per  week.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  show  how  edu- 
cational systems  have  answered  the  needs  of  people  in  ancient, 
mediaeval  and  modern  times.  These  various  systems  of  edu- 
cation are  considered  in  relation  to  present  needs  and  educa- 
tional practices.     First  half-year.     Textbook:    Monroe. 

III.  (b)  Principles  of  Education. — Educational  prob- 
lems, needs,  aims,  course  of  study,  application  of  psychology 
and  sociology  to  educational  problems,  and  discipline.  The 
second  half  year,  three  hours  per  week.  Textbook :  Monroe's 
Principles  of  Education. 

IV.  (a)  Methods  of  Teaching  in  the  High  School. 
A  discussion  of  the  selection  and  organization  of  subject 
matter  in  the  High  School,  and  the  methods  by  which  it  may 
be  presented  to  the  pupil.  Fall  term.  Three  hours  per  week. 
Textbook:  Parker,  Methods  of  Teaching  in  the  High  School. 
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IV.  (b)  School  Administration. — Winter  term.  Three 
hours  per  week.  This  course  deals  with  duties  of  principals, 
teachers'  meetings,  school  equipment,  rights  and  duties  of 
high  school  teachers,  powers  of  the  school  board,  and  the 
high  school  as  a  social  center.  Some  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  school  laws  of  the  State  of  Tennessee.  Textbook :  Cub- 
berley's  Public  School  Administration. 

IV.  (c)  Observation  and  Practice  Teaching. — 
Spring  term.  Three  hours  per  week.  This  course  will  cover 
written  observation,  practice  teaching,  assigned  readings  on 
special  topics.  Textbook:  Colvin's  Introduction  to  High 
School. 

IV.  Alternate,  (a  i  Applied  Psychology. — This  course 
will  cover  special  abilities  and  disabilities,  mental  measure- 
ments, individual  and  group  experiments,  influence  of  herec.:v. 
family  inheritance,  efficiency  and  learning,  influence  of  sex 
and  age,  environmental  conditions,  work,  fatigue,  rest  and 
sleep,  mental  effects  of  drugs  and  stimulants,  psychology  and 
the  workshop,  and  psychology  of  the  social  worker.  First 
half  year.  Three  hours.  Textbook:  Hollingworth  and  Pof- 
fenberger's  Applied  Psychology. 

IV.  (b)  Introduction  to  Philosophy. — The  aim  of 
this  course  is  two-fold.  First,  it  seeks  to  help  stimulate  inde- 
pendent reflection  on  problems  and  to  learn  the  language  of 
philosophy.  It  seeks  to  understand  life  and  to  enrich  its  scope 
and  depth,  and  at  the  same  time  to  define  its  ideal  and  destiny. 
Second  half  year.  Three  hours  per  week.  Textbook :  Jeru- 
salem's Introduction  to  Philosophy. 

COURSE  FOR  RURAL  TEACHERS 

Elementary  Psychology  C. — Fall  term.  The  aim  of 
this  course  is  to  present  a  general  view  of  mental  process  as  a 
basis  for  methods  of  teaching.  Textbook :  Colvin  and  Bag- 
ley's  Human  Behavior. 

Classroom  Management  C. — Winter  term.    The  work 
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consists  of  the  study  and  class  discussion  of  the  topics  as 
found  in  the  textbook,  supplemented  by  observation  in  the 
primary  and  grammar  grades.  Textbook:  Bagley's  Class- 
room Management. 

Methods  C. — Spring  term.  This  course  will  cover  meth- 
ods of  teaching  the  common  branches,  enriching  the  course  of 
study,  and  elementary  problems  in  teaching.  Textbook :  Ken- 
dall and  Mirick's  How  to  Teach  the  Fundamental  Subjects. 

Observation  and  Practice  D. — Fall,  Winter  and  Spring 
terms.  This  course  will  cover  the  teacher,  the  pupils,  the  les- 
son procedure,  types  of  lessons,  questioning,  and  physical 
features  of  the  schoolroom.  Textbook:  Maxwell,  The  Ob- 
servation of  Teaching. 

ECONOMICS  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Professor  Fowler. 

ECONOMICS 

I.  (a)  Economic  Principles. — The  first  half  of  the 
year  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  economic  principles, 
viz :  Elements  of  Value  and  Price ;  Usance  and  Rent ;  Valua- 
ble Human  Services,  and  Wages;  Time- Value  and  Interest; 
Enterprise  and  Profit ;  and  Dynamic  Changes  in  Economic 
Society. 

I.  (b)  Modern  Economic  Problems. — During  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  year  modern  economic  problems  will  be  taken 
up  for  study;  such  as,  Banking  and  Insurance,  Problems  of 
the  Wage  System,  and  Problems  of  Industrial  Organization. 
All  through  the  course  attention  will  be  given  to  the  discus- 
sion of  practical  economics,  dealing  with  the  economic  ques- 
tions that  confront  citizens  of  this  particular  region. 

Fetter's  Economics  will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  this  work, 
supplemented  by  informal  lectures,  discussions  and  reports  by 
members  of  the  class. 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE  III 

a.  Fall  Term.  Elementary  Political  Science  (Text 
to  be  chosen) — A  general  survey  of  the  underlying  principles 
of  the  science,  with  special  application  of  political  theories  to 
the  problems  of  the  central,  commonwealth,  and  city  govern- 
ments in  the  United  States. 

b.  Winter  Term.  Constitutional  Government. — Pre- 
requsite :  Political  Science. — A  comparative  study  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  with  that  of  other  countries, 
especially  that  of  England,  France  and  Germany.  (Text  to 
be  chosen). 

c.  Spring  Term — This  term  will  be  devoted  to  the  study 
of  Patriotism  and  Citizenship.  No  text  will  be  used ;  and  the 
work  will  be  based  upon  reading,  lectures  and  discussions. 

CIVICS  A 

The  first  term  in  this  course  will  be  devoted  to  the  study 
of  the  general  principles  of  the  subject. 

The  work  for  the  second  term  will  be  the  study  of  the 
Law-making  department  of  our  government.  Both  a  Senate 
and  a  House  of  Representatives  will  be  organized  among  the 
members  of  the  class  and  bills  will  be  drawn  and  put  through 
the  ordinary  procedure  necessary  in  our  form  of  government 
before  becoming  a  law. 

The  third  term  will  be  used  in  the  study  of  citizenship 
with  stress  placed  upon  the  duty  and  privilege  of  voting  in 
a  democratic  form  of  government,  and  upon  obedience  to  law. 

FRENCH 

Madame  Eppinger. 

French  I. — Three  hours  through  the  year.  Distinct 
French  pronunciation,  grammar.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  inflection  of  nouns  and  adjectives,  the  correct  use  of 
all  pronouns,  of  moods  and  tenses  of  all  verbs,  regular  and 
irregular,  and  the  more  common  idiomatic  phrases.    Reading 
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of  about  300  duodecimo  pages  of  prose,  which  may  be  chosen 
from  any  of  the  following  books :  Daudet's  short  stories, 
Mairet's  "La  Tache  du  petit  Pierre,"  Halevy's  "L'Abbe  Con- 
stantin,"  and  others.     Conversation. 

Texts :  Fraser  and  Squair's  large  revised  grammar. 

French  II. — Three  hours  through  the  year.  Grammar 
and  composition  continued.  Reading  from  600  to  700  pages 
of  classical  and  modern  French ;  outline  of  French  literature 
from  the  origin  down  to  recent  times ;  conversation. 

Texts :  Fraser  and  Squair's  large  grammar ;  reading  from 
Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,  Dumas,  Hugo,  Voltaire,  Duval's 
"Histoire  de  la  litterature  francaise." 

For  students  who  have  had  course  I,  or  who  have  entered 
with  two  units  in  French. 

GERMAN 

Madame  Eppinger. 

German  I. — Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Distinct 
German  pronunciation,  grammar,  prose  composition,  exercise 
in  speaking,  reading  of  200  to  300  duodecimo  pages,  conver- 
sation. 

Texts:  Bacon's  New  Revised  Grammar;  stories  of 
Storm,  Heyse,  Gerstaecker,  and  others. 

German  II. — Three  hours  through  the  year.  More  ad- 
vanced grammar ;  reading  of  more  advanced  prose  and  verse 
selected  from  different  authors,  such  as  Goethe,  Lessing, 
Schiller,  and  others;  conversation.  For  students  who  have 
had  Course  I,  or  who  have  entered  with  two  units  in  German. 

German  III. — Three  hours  through  the  year.  Drill  on 
syntax  and  idioms;  advanced  prose  composition;  selections 
from  the  novelists  and  essayists  of  the  Nineteenth  century; 
recent  and  contemporary  German  literature ;  outline  of  the 
history  of  German  literature. 

(a)  Development  of  German  literature  from  early  times 
to  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
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(b)  From  the  Middle  Ages  to  modern  times. 

Reference  books:  Kluge's  "Deutsche  Literaturgeschichte," 
Thomas's  "Anthology,"  Mueller's  "German  Classics." 

For  students  who  have  had  Course  II  or  who  entered  with 
3  units  in  German. 

SPANISH 

Mr.  Berzunza. 

Spanish  I — Elementary  Spanish — The  fundamental 
principles  of  Spanish,  with  abundant  practice  in  conversation. 
From  the  beginning  students  are  taught  the  Castiiian  pro- 
nunciation. Later,  however,  they  are  made  acquainted  with 
the  departures  from  that  pronunciation  which  are  in  com- 
mon use  in  many  parts  of  Spain,  and  in  Spanish  America. 
Grammar ;  class  readings ;  private  reading  of  modern  stories. 
Texts:  Espinosa  and  Allen's  Spanish  Grammar,  Berlitz's 
Spanish  Method,  Turrell's  Spanish  Reader,  and  Nelson's 
"The  Spanish  American  Reader."    Three  hours  a  week. 

Spanish  II. — Composition;  class  room  readings;  gram- 
mar completed.  Becquer's  Legends,  Tales  and  Poems ;  Car- 
ter and  Malloy's  Cuentas  Castellanos,  and  Valera's  "Pepita 
Jiminez."    Three  hours  a  week. 

*Spanish  History. — (This  course  was  given  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1917).  Martin  S.  Hume's  "The  Spanish  People;" 
Parmele's  "The  Short  History  of  Spain." 

ORATORY 

Miss  Bratland. 

A  practical  course  in  oratory  designed  to  give  the  student 
facility  in  public  speaking  and  expression. 

First  and  Second  terms. — Commock's  Choice  Readings. 
Study  of  technique  and  physical  control.    Memorizing.    Col- 


*  Given  only  in  the  Summer  Term. 
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lateral  reading.     Study  of  Interpretation.     Study  of  Plays. 
Daily. 

Third  term.  —  Robinson's  Effective  Public  Speaking. 
Study  of  Orations.  Argumentation.  Study  of  Plays.  Speech 
and  oration  writing.  Individual  presentation  before  class  and 
entire  school  throughout  each  term. 

BIBLE 

Professor  Ford. 

Two  courses  are  offered  in  Bible,  a  preparatory  course 
and  a  college  course,  each  covering  one  year's  work. 

In  these  courses  we  not  only  study  the  text  of  the  Bible 
as  a  historical  record,  but  we  also  emphasize  the  idea  of  the 
Bible  as  English  literature.  We  try  to  lead  the  student  into 
an  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  its  poetry,  the  powerful 
emotional  appeal  of  its  dramatic  passages,  and  the  enthralling 
interest  of  its  narration ;  and  we  remind  him  of  the  profound 
influence  which  the  Bible  has  had  upon  other  English  literary 
works  and  upon  the  life  of  man. 

SPECIAL  COURSES 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 

CONCILIATION 

During  the  summer  term,  1918,  special  courses  were  given 
in  modern  English  History  and  in  American  Ideals  for  Gov- 
ernment and  Democracy.  Both  these  lecture  courses  had  for 
point  and  theme  the  growth  of  the  democratic  ideal,  which 
was  traced  to  its  inevitable  and,  we  hope,  final  conflict  with 

autocracy. 

MILITARY  INSTRUCTION 

In  order  to  provide  Military  Instruction  for  the  college 
students  of  the  country  during  the  present  emergency,  the 
War  Department  is  arranging  to  put  into  effect  a  compre- 
hensive plan  September  1,  1918. 

Instruction  will  be  given  by  officers  of  the  Army  and  the 
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necessary  military  equipment  will,  so  far  as  possible,  be  pro- 
vided by  the  government.  Enlistment  will  be  voluntary,  but 
students  of  eighteen  will  be  encouraged  to  enlist.  The  stu- 
dent will  thus  become  a  member  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  liable  to  duty  at  the  call  of  the  President,  but  the 
policy  of  the  Government  will  be  not  to  call  members  of  the 
training  units  until  they  have  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
unless  urgent  military  necessity  should  compel  an  earlier  call. 
These  students  will  be  co-ordinated  with  the  Reserve  Training 
Corps  System.  It  will  thus  be  possible  for  a  young  man 
under  twenty-one  to  carry  forward  his  education  and  to  make 
such  preparation  as  will  be  highly  valuable  should  he  be  called 
to  enter  the  Military  Service  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

Lincoln  Memorial  is  glad  to  have  the  privilege  of  entering 
upon  this  arrangement  and  our  students  will  have  such  mili- 
tary opportunities,  privileges,  and  recognition  as  comes  to 
those  of  like  efficiency  trained  in  the  other  colleges  of  the 
country. 

COMMERCIAL  STUDIES 

Mr.  Brite,  Principal. 
Miss  Wells.      Mr.  Tobin. 

There  is  now  an  active  demand  for  practical  business  edu- 
cation. Competent  penmen,  typists,  secretaries,  stenographers 
and  bookkeepers  not  only  command  high  salaries,  but  are 
placed  in  positions  of  trust  and  honor  that  act  as  stepping- 
stones  to  higher  business  or  professional  life. 

Practical  courses  are  offered  in  Business  Correspondence, 
Penmanship,  Touch  Typewriting,  Shorthand,  Bookkeeping, 
Salesmanship,  Commercial  Law,  Rapid  Calculation,  and 
allied  branches,  at  about  half  the  cost  of  such  courses  in  bus- 
iness colleges  located  in  cities. 

Double-entry  Bookkeeping,  including  practical,  modern 
methods  of  Office  Practice,  is  taught.  Students  who  have 
completed  this  course  satisfactorily,  and  who  wish  to  take  a 
more  advanced  course  in  Auditing  and  Accounting  may  do  so. 
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Typewriting  students  are  expected  to  reach  a  speed  of  50 
words  a  minute.  Those  completing  the  Shorthand  course 
must  be  able  to  take  dictation  at  the  rate  of  100  words  a  min- 
ute, and  transcribe  them,  neatly  and  correctly,  at  the  rate  of 
25  words  a  minute. 

In  Business  Correspondence  pupils  are  taught  how  to 
write  clear,  neat  letters,  courteous  and  expressive,  and  to  write 
the  various  business  forms  of  every-day  use. 

Diplomas  are  given  to  students  after  they  have  completed 
satisfactorily  the  course  in  Bookkeeping  or  Stenography,  to- 
gether with  such  literary  subjects  as  are  necessary  to  make 
a  well-rounded  business  education.  The  literary  subjects  are 
free  to  commercial  students. 

Penmanship  is  free  to  all  students  in  all  departments. 

COMMERCIAL  LAW 

This  work  deals  in  a  general  way  with  the  subjects  of  Con- 
tracts, Negotiable  Instruments,  Guaranty  and  Suretyship,  In- 
terest and  Usury,  Sale  of  Personal  Property,  Bailments, 
Agency,  Partnership,  Corporations,  Joint  Stock  Companies, 
Insurance,  and  Real  Estate  Law,  and  it  is  intended  to  give  the 
students  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  each. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  various  legal  forms  in 
common  use,  and  the  student  must  be  able  to  write  any  ordi- 
nary form  offhand  before  completing  the  subject. 

Texts — Lyon's  Commercial  Law  and  Parson's  Business 
Laws,  Supplemented  by  lectures — 3  hours. 

TUITION  RATES  EFFECTIVE  SEPTEMBER  2,  1918 

Bookkeeping  or  Shorthand — 

For  a  term  of  twelve  weeks $15.00 

Both  for  a  term  of  twelve  weeks 30.00 

Typewriting — 

For  a  term  of  twelve  weeks 6.00 

Farm  Accounts — 

For  a  term  of  twelve  weeks  2.00 
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Typewriting  and  all  other  commercial  and  literary  subjects 
taught  in  the  University  are  free  with  a  course  in  Bookkeeping 
and  Shorthand. 

For  full  information  concerning  the  Commercial  Department, 
write  to  Paul  E.  Brite, 

Principal  Commercial  Department. 

PREPARATORY  STUDIES 

(Not  elsewhere  described) 

Physical  Georgaphy  A — Fall  term.  The  work  of  the 
textbook  is  supplemented  by  field  work  for  which  this  section 
is  especially  well  adapted.  Textbook,  Tarr  and  McMurry's 
New  Geographies,  Second  Book  (Macmillan). 

Commercial  Geography  A — Winter  and  Spring  terms. 
The  understanding  side  of  the  subject  is  emphasized.  How 
climate  affects  man,  how  industries  are  determined  by  environ- 
ment, how  the  form,  location,  and  surface  features  of  the 
land  affect  man's  efforts  at  trade.  Textbook:  Smith's  Com- 
merce and  Industry  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.). 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

Prof.  A.  Vernon  McFee,  Acting  Director. 
Miss  E.  Theo  Manning.      Miss  Lydia  M.  Wise. 

In  our  music  school  we  endeavor  to  give  the  student  a 
thorough,  intelligent  and  artistic  comprehension  of  the  art. 
On  the  pianoforte  special  and  continued  study  of  tone  quality 
is  made.  With  the  scales,  equality  of  minor  and  major  is 
insisted  upon ;  and  a  mental  grasp  of  the  scales  precedes  and 
accompanies  the  technical  practice.  The  foundation  touch 
used  is  the  pressure  legato.  Phrasing  is  taught  from  first 
to  last. 

To  the  pianoforte  student  we  teach  that  trained  muscles 
are  essential  to  a  musician  only  as  obedient  servants  to  a 
trained  mind.  Thought  must  accompany  all  action  of  the 
fingers. 

We  offer  to  the  pianoforte  student  Conservatory  Course 
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"A"  for  a  degree,  Conservatory  Course  "B"  for  a  diploma, 
and  a  Teacher's  Course.  We  also  offer  a  three  years'  course 
in  Vocal  Music  and  a  Course  in  Public  School  Music.  Cer- 
tificates are  given  for  these  courses. 

All  students  are  required  to  study  Musical  Theory  and 
the  literary  subjects  belonging  to  the  course  which  they  may 
select.  We  desire  that  our  students  be  broadly  educated,  fitted 
to  meet  the  problems  of  life,  commanding  respect  as  scholarly 
musicians. 

For  those  who  wish  to  study  Pipe  Organ,  preparatory  lec- 
tures are  given,  followed  by  practical  lessons  on  the  pipe  organ 
in  Middlesborough. 

MUSICAL  THEORY 

The  study  of  Musical  Theory  is  essential.  One  cannot 
become  an  intelligent  musician  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
material  with  which  the  composer  builds.  A  practical  study 
of  this  subject  establishes  the  musician  on  a  solid  foundation, 
gives  him  an  intelligent  "bird's  eye  view"  of  musical  compo- 
sition, enables  him  to  grasp  details  by  combination  rather  than 
by  items,  and  qualifies  him  to  translate  the  beautiful  in  music. 

TEACHERS'  COURSE 

The  Teachers'  Course  has  been  established  to  meet  the 
growing  desire  of  students  for  thorough,  practical  and  "up-to- 
date"  preparation  for  the  teaching  of  music. 

RECITALS 

In  the  first  part  of  the  school  year  Lecture  Recitals  of 
early  and  modern  classics  are  given.  By  the  middle  of  De- 
cember the  season  of  Student  Recitals  is  opened.  These  fort- 
nightly Recitals  continue  until  April. 
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PREPARATORY  REQUIREMENTS  IN  PIANO  AND  LIT- 
ERATURE FOR  CONSERVATORY  COURSES 
A,  B,  AND  FOR  TEACHERS'  COURSE 

Piano,  four  years  study  of  technic,  tonality,  scale  forma- 
tion, phrasing  and  sight  reading. 

Three  units  of  English,  one  and  one-half  units  of  Algebra 
and  one  unit  of  U.  S.  History  are  prerequisites. 

CONSERVATORY  COURSE  A 
(For  B.  M.  Degree) 
Fiest  Year — 

Technical  Work.  Scales. 

Stephen-Heller.  Transposition. 

Left-hand  Studies.  Arpeggio  Preparation. 

Bach  Preludes. 

Four  Solos  memorized. 
Harmony. 
French  I ;  General  History  C ;  Physics  C. 

Second  Year — 

Cramer  or  Clementi.  Scales  in  class. 

Kullak  Octaves.  Arpeggios. 

Bach-Fugues.  Ensemble  playing. 

Hymnology. 
Four  Solos  memorized. 
Harmony — Musical  Acoustics. 
French  II ;  English  Literature  II. 

Thibd  Yeab — 

Moschelles.  Arpeggios  in  class. 

Musical  Embellishments.  Accompaniments. 

Bach  Inventions.  Sight-Beading. 

Ensemble  playing. 
Church  Music. 
Five  Solos  memorized. 
Musical  form — Musical  History. 
American  Literature  C ;  European  History  I. 
German  I. 

Foitbth  Yeab — 

Modern  Etudes.  Beethoven  Sonatas. 

Chopin  Etudes.  Chopin  Nocturnes. 

Bach  Inventions.  Three  Modern  Classics. 

One  Recital. 
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Counterpoint,  Analysation. 
English  History  II ;  German  II. 
Practical  Business  Methods. 

POSTGRADUATE  COURSE 

Fifth  Year — 

Select  Studies  from  Five  Solos 

Joseffy  and  other  Analyzed  and 

Modern  Masters.  Memorized. 

Two  Recitals. 
One  Year  Vocal  Music. 
Modern  Music  and  Musicians. 
History  of  the  Opera,  with  synopsis  of  five  leading 

Italian  and  Wagnerian  Operas. 
German  or  French. 
Reading  for  Examination  thesis. 
Acoustics  (Helmholz)  The  Evolution  of  Music. 
Music  as  a  language. 

CONSERVATORY  COURSE  B 

(For  Diploma) 

First  Year — 

Technical  Work.  Scales. 

Stephen-Heller.  Transposition. 

Left-hand  Studies.  Arpeggio  Preparation. 

Three  Solos  memorized. 
French  I ;  General  History  C ;  Physics  C. 

Second  Year — 

Kullak  Octaves.  Scales  in  class. 

Bach  Preludes  and  Fugues.  Arpeggios. 

Cramer  or  Clementi.  Ensemble  playing. 

Hymnology. 
Four  Solos  memorized. 
Harmony ;  Musical  Acoustics. 
European  History  I ;  English  Literature  II. 

Third  Year — 

Moschelles.  Arpeggios  in  class. 

Musical  Embellishments.  Accompaniments. 

Bach  Inventions.  Sight-reading. 

Ensemble  playing. 

Church  Music. 
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Four  Solos  memorized. 
Harmony ;  Analysation. 
English  History  II ;  American  Literature  C. 
Fourth  Yeae — 

Modern  Etudes.  Beethoven  Sonatas. 

Chopin  Etudes.  Chopin  Nocturnes. 

One  Recital.  Three  Modern  Classics. 

Musical  History. 
Practical  Business  Methods. 

TEACHERS'  COURSE 
Fibst  Year — 

Technical  Work.  Scales. 

Stephen-Heller.  Transposition. 

Left-hand  Studies.  Arpeggio   Preparation. 

Three  Solos  memorized. 
Latin  A ;  European  History  I ;  Physics  C. 
Second  Year — 

Cramer.  Scales  in  class. 

Kullak  Octaves.  Arpeggios. 

Bach  Preludes.  Ensemble  playing. 

Hymnology. 
Four  Solos  memorized. 
Vocal  Music ;  Harmony. 
General  History  C. 
American  Literature  C. 
Third  Year — 

Moschelles.  Arpeggios  in  class. 

Musical  Embellishments.  Accompaniments. 

Bach  Inventions.  Sight-reading. 

Ensemble  playing. 
Church  Music. 
Ear-training. 
Four  Solos  memorized. 
Harmony;  Analysation. 
English  History  II ;  English  Literature  II. 
Teachers'  class,  fall  and  winter  terms. 
Spring  term ;  Methods  in  class  and  chorus  work 
(with  practice). 
Fourth  Year — 

Modern  Etudes.  Beethoven  Sonatas. 

One  Recital.  Chopin  Nocturnes. 

Three  Modern  Classics. 
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Musical  History. 

Practical  Business  Methods. 

Three  pupils  under  supervision  of  Director. 
Fall    Term — Methods    of    teaching   harmony,    arranging    pro- 
gram and  conducting  Recitals  and  Concerts. 

Winter  Term — Class  teaching  under  Supervision  of  Director. 
Teachers'  class  in  the  Pedagogy  of  Music. 

Spring  Term — Eeview  and  classification  of  the  work  under 
Teachers'  Course.     Essay.     Quizzes. 

VOCAL  DEPARTMENT 

Professor  McFee. 

VOICE 
For  Certificate  as  Vocalist 

Tone  placing,  tone  building,  correct  breathing,  enunciation, 
and  intelligent  rendition  are  the  cardinal  points  of  instruction 
in  this  course.  A  good  education  is  very  necessary  to  a  singer ; 
hence  this  course  includes  the  study  of  Harmony,  History  of 
Music  and  the  literary  subjects  as  outlined  below.  The  singer 
finds  it  convenient  and  often  necessary  to  know  how  to  play 
his  own  accompaniment;  to  this  end  two  years'  study  of  Piano 
is  required  for  certificate  in  voice. 

The  time  required,  aside  from  the  History,  Science  and 
Language  in  this  course,  will  be  two  thirty-minute  private 
lessons  a  week. 

The  requirements  for  certificate  in  voice  are  as  follows : 

First  Year — 

Correct  Breathing. 

Tone  Placement  and  Quality. 

Enunciation  and  Phrasing. 

Vocalises  of  Sieber. 

Songs,  Sacred  and  Secular ;  Memorizing. 

Songs,  Sight-reading. 

Piano  and  Harmony. 

Physics  C. 

French  I  or  German  T. 
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Second  Yeab — 

Progressive  Development  of  first  year's  work. 

Vocalises  of  Concone. 

Memorizing. 

Piano  and  Harmony. 

General  History  C. 

French  II  or  German  II. 

Social  Science. 

Third  Year — 

Progressive  development  of  first  and  second  year's  work. 

Study  of  the  Opera  and  Oratorios. 

Continuance  of  the  Vocalises. 

Part  Singing. 

History  of  Music. 

American  Literature  C. 

Practical  Business  Methods. 

Two  lessons  per  week  with  three  hours  daily  piano  practice 
is  the  requirement  for  students  in  Conservatory  Courses  A,  B,  and 
Teachers'  Course. 

Two  lessons  and  five  hours  study  per  week  in  all  studies 
classified  as  Musical  Theory  is  the  requirement  for  students  in 
all  Conservatory  Courses. 

For  the  unclassified  music  student,  two  hours  daily  practice 
with  two  lesson  periods  per  week  is  considered  a  major  subject, 
when  applicable  for  credit  on  preparatory  or  college  courses. 

For  tuition  charge  see  page  28. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

Public  School  Music  is  offered  for  both  Preparatory  and 
College  Departments.  The  student  receives  full  credit  for 
the  year's  work. 

The  course  includes  the  study  of  the  elements  of  music 
and  sight-singing.  The  student  is  also  given  the  advantage 
of  studying  Elementary  Theory  of  Music.  Students  are  ad- 
vised to  carry  this  course  for  at  least  one  year. 

The  textbooks  to  be  used  are :  The  Model  Music  Course, 
by  John  A.  Brookhoeven  and  A.  J.  Gantvoort,  The  Fifth  and 
Sixth  Readers. 

The  subject  is  divided  into  three  sections  and  requires  a 
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full  year's  time.  The  Fall  term  is  devoted  to  the  study  of 
the  Fifth  Reader  and  the  formation  of  major  and  minor  scales 
in  conjunction  with  singing  classes.  The  Winter  Term  in- 
cludes the  unfinished  work  of  the  Fifth  Reader  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Sixth  Reader  which  will  be  finished  in  the 
Spring  Term  together  with  the  study  of  four-part  singing. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC— NORMAL  COURSE 

The  Normal  Course  in  Public  School  is  conducted  es- 
pecially for  those  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach.  Rural 
school  teachers  are  often  handicapped  in  their  work  by  their 
lack  of  a  working  knowledge  of  Music;  and  since  Music  is  a 
required  subject  it  is  advisable  for  ai1  who  are  intending  to 
teach  to  take  this  work.  The  subject  requires  three  college 
hours  per  week  divided  between  the  study  of  Methods  and 
plans  of  teaching  and  the  study  of  the  Theory  of  Music. 
Textbook:  Gantvoort's  Progressive  Course  in  Harmony, 
Part  I. 

THEORY  OF  MUSIC 

The  Department  of  Theory  of  Music,  under  the  Vocal 
Instructor,  will  be  conducted  especially  for  those  who  are 
trying  for  a  certificate  in  voice.  It  is  required  that  this  work 
be  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  Voice  Teacher.  The 
work  will  complete  the  study  of  the  Theory  of  Music,  Grades 
One  and  Two.  One  hour  per  week.  Textbook :  Gantvoort's 
Progressive  Course  in  Harmony,  Part  I. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Classes  in  Musical  History  are  free  to  all  music  students. 

No  tuition  is  charged  for  literary  subjects  included  in 
Music  Courses. 

No  Music  students  are  admitted  for  less  than  one  term 
unless  by  special  arrangement  with  the  Director  of  Music 
Department. 

No  student  is  allowed  to  register  for  one  lesson  only  per 
week  except  by  special  arrangement  with  the  Director  of 
Music,  and  with  the  permission  of  the  Dean. 
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THE  GRACE  NETTLETON  HOME 

SUSTAINED    BY    THE    GRACE    NETTLETON 
FOUNDATION  OF  LINCOLN  MEMO- 
RIAL UNIVERSITY 


The  Grace  Xettleton  Home,  founded  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Franklin  E.  Xettleton  as  a  memorial  to  their  daughter  Grace, 
is  an  institution  that  has  for  its  purpose  the  care  and  educa- 
tion of  needy  orphan  girls.  The  children  of  this  institution 
find  here  their  home  and  means  of  education. 

The  marvelous  spirit  of  Miss  Emily  Winters,  expressed 
throughout  the  years  of  devotion  to  this  work,  permeates  the 
whole  institution.  By  her  wisdom,  and  patience,  and  care 
she  fixed  its  standards  and  set  its  bounds.  The  fundamental 
idea  was  to  make  the  place  a  real  Christian  home, — not  simply 
an  orphanage. 

Several  years  ago  the  Trustees  of  the  Grace  Nettleton 
Home  felt  that  it  would  be  wise  to  place  it  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Lincoln  Memorial 
University.  Both  institutions  have  the  problem  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  Southern  Cumberlands  and  the 
purpose  of  fitting  them  for  useful  citizenship  and  for  an 
earnest  and  worthy  home  life.  The  funds,  however,  are  kept 
entirely  separate,  and  the  Grace  Xettleton  Foundation,  with 
gifts  from  time  to  time  made  for  the  Home,  maintains  that 
Institution. 

It  is  remarkable  how  much  good  a  small  gift  will  do  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  the  Grace  Xettleton  Home !  A 
generous  friend  can  find  no  better  way  to  serve  his  fellow 
beings  than  in  the  use  of  some  of  his  means  toward  its  main- 
tenance and  development. 
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ENROLLMENT  IN  LINCOLN  MEMORIAL 

UNIVERSITY 

1917-1918 


COLLEGE  DEPARTMENT 


Graduates.  Bachelor  of  Arts 


Boyce  L.  Biggers 
Retha  Fortner 


Roger   Harrington   Lambright 


Graduates,  Bachelor  of  Science 


S.  Hopkins  Bailev 
Rov  R.  Bales 


Roy  Owsley 


Beatty  Chalraus 


Green,  C.  J. 
Liter,  C.  Pollard 


Marguerite  M.  Jones 
Elizabeth  Karr 

Graduates,  Bachelor  of  Music 

Genevieve  Thurlow 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Wm,  L.  Stooksbury 

Junior  Class 

Gibson,  H.  H. 

Sophomore  Class 

Thompson,  Myrtle 


Freshman  Class 


Bratland,  Clara  A. 
Burgess,  Meredith  R. 
Byrd,  Ernest  Roy 
Campbell,  Grover  D. 
Chesney,  Roy  P. 
Chesnut,  James  Herbert 
Hamilton,  Ethel 
Hendren,  Owen  S. 
Hill,  Victor 


Holt,  Edgar 
Hudson,  Rebecca 
Sheffield,  Neal 
Thomas,  W.  Henry 
Van  Deventer,  Anna 
Van  Deventer,  Elsie 
Wetherington,  Tullie  S. 
Whitaker,  Arthur 
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ACADEMY  DEPARTMENT 


Allen,  Maurie 

Allen,  Wilson 

Allred,  Hobart 

Anderson,  Gladys  Beatrice 

Anderson,  Reba 

Arthur,  Philip  S. 

Allen,  Maurine 

Bailey,  Charles  Dewey 

Bailey,  J.  P. 

Bales,  L.  R. 

Barnett,  Murvel 

Bigg-art,  W.  P. 

Bomar,  John 

Breeding1,  Pat  W. 

Brock,  Olga 

Brown,  E.  Mies 

Burkes,  Anna 

Byrd,  Clarence  N. 

Byrd,  Guy 

Byrd,  Lucile 

Cadle,  Anna 

Carlisle,  Frances 

Carr,  Park 

Caylor,  Mary  Porter 

Center,  Harry  E. 

Chance,  Eachel 

Chesney,  Vistula 

Clark,  Edward 

Clark,  Mary  Nell 

Cochran,  Bobert  W. 

Collins,  Alonzo 

Colson,  Catherine 

Contreras,  H.  H. 

Cook,  Clifford 

Cornett,  Bradley 

Couch,  Alexander 

Couch,  Jerry 

Craig.  Charlotte 

Crowder,  Donald 

Cunningham,  A.  L. 

Denton,  Calvin 

Dickinson,  Thomas  A. 

Dossett,  Charles 

Drinnon,  Dana  E. 

Edwards.  Dewey 

Ellsworth,  Gladys 

England,  Elger 

Eppinger,  Louise 

Estep,  Dallard 

Estep,  Nola 

Everett,  Carl 

Fancher,  Harmon 

Ferguson,  L.  W. 


Fields,  Everett 
Floyd,  Henry  Clyde 
Floyd,  Ira  C. 
Fraser,  Bassett 
Fugate,  Nathaniel 
Garrett,  Annie 
Gibson,  Annie 
Giles,  Ruth 
Gill,  James  A. 
Goodwin,  Lena 
Gordon,  Clarence 
Gordon,  Henrietta 
Gore,  C.  C. 
Gose,  W.  G. 
Grabeel,  Claude  R. 
Green,  Tyler  A. 
Gray,  Milton 
Gregory,  Julian 
Griffin,  A.  P. 
Hale,  Rufus 
Hamilton,  Paul 
Harding,  A.  Gose 
Harper,  Melvin  H. 
Hartsell,  McKinley 
Haynes,  Ted 
Holt,  Pete 
Howe,  John  Paul 
Johnson,  George 
Johnston,  Eugene 
Keck,  Helen 
Ketron,  James 
Ketron,  Mary 
King,  Florence 
Kingsmore,  Willyne 
Kirk,  H.  B. 
Large,  Clyde 
Lay,  Arley  M. 
Leedy,  Annie  L. 
Leedy,  Ethel 
Lester,  Mary 
Lotsbeieh,  Hazen 
Lovell.  Catherine 
Malcolm,  Edwin 
Mallicoat,  Basil  B. 
Mason,  Lillian 
Mason,  Phillip 
Mays,  Willie 
MeClure,  Joe  N. 
McCrary,  Claris 
McCrary,  Delia 
McElroy,  Eula 
McHenry,  Laudie 
McSpadden,  Milton 
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McSpadden,  Walker 
Milligan,  Tom 
Mitchell,  Willis 
Mobley,  H.  J. 
Mobley,  Clyde  F. 
Moore,  Vaughn 
Morgan,  Mabel 
Morison,  Edith 
Mullins,  Chas.  E. 
Munsey,  Mark 
Myers,  Harriet  W. 
Mvers,  Lucile 
Neal,  Alfred 
Newman,  Fred  Lee 
Newport,  Herman 
Nicely,  Ada 
Owen,  Grace 
Parkey,  Beulah 
Parkey,  Frank 
Parkey,  Jim  T. 
Parkey,  Shan 
Parsons,  Alice 
Petree,  Chas.  R. 
Petree,  Margaret 
Philps,  Eoxie 
Piercy,  Carroll  B. 
Poteat,  Blair 
Powell,  Inez 
Powers,  Farley 
Proffitt,  C.  A. 
Ray,  May 
Eector,  Bessie  A. 


Richardson,  Clayton 
Robainas,  Juan 
Roberts,  H.  E. 
Rose,  E.  K. 
Rose,  E.  P. 
Rose,  Maggie 
Saxo",  Floyd  C. 
Schultz,  Ferguson 
Seale.  Haynes 
Shackelford,  Lizzie 
Shankle,  J.  M. 
Shankle.  J.  P. 
Smith,  Ira 
Sneed,  Niel 
Southern,  Oral 
Spurgeon,  Biekmon 
Swafford,  Homer 
Thomas,  Maurice 
Thompson,  Thelma 
Townsend,  Mercy 
Turner,  Frances 
Vale,  Oscar  T. 
Walden,  M.  K. 
Walters,  Jess 
Watt,  J.  B. 
Welsh,  Rachel 
West,  B.  S. 
Williams,  0.  0. 
Wilhite,  Eobt.  M. 
Williams,  Retta 
Withrow,  Jennie 
Yarberry,  0.  H. 


TWO-YEAR  AGRICULTURE 


Bryant,  Henry 
Carroll,  J.  P. 
Chambers,  O.  Eugene 
Ferraez,  Nicholas,  Jr. 


Glascock,  Dewey 
Hambright,  Howard  F. 
Harding,  J.  M. 


EIGHTH  GRADE 


Arnold,  Barnett 
Ausmus,  Dallis 
Baldwin,  Cres.  P. 
Blanton,  Sallie 
Blanton,  Verda 
Bolton,  Vernon 
Boldin,  Thomas  Wyatt 
Cudle,  James 
Carr,  Earl 
Carr,  Joe 

Colgate,  Josephine 
Davis,  Laura 


Gartner,  Chas.  A. 
Giles,  Mary 
Griffith,  Annie 
Guy,  Florence 
Harper,  James 
Haskew,  Carl 
Hopkins,  Bertha 
Johnston,  Lloyd 
Johnston,  Mazie 
Ketron,  Maggie 
Kilgore,  Stella 
King,  Henry 
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Dinwiddie,  Clyde  F. 
Dunne,  Katherine 
Ellsworth,  Clarabelle 
Estep,  White 
Evans,  Roxie 
Fawbush,  H.  M. 
Fugate,  Lillian 
Fugate,  Mary  Bales 
Fugate,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Fulton,  Mary 
Kirby,  Hubert 
Kirk,  G.  R. 
Lambert,  Etta 
Leach,  Marlina  Grace 
Lizarraga,  Manuela 
Lovelle,  Robt.  J. 
Marsee,   Chadwell 
Mason,  Ruth 
McClure,  Nellie  Jane 
McNiel,  Cass 
Millies,  Harry 
Mitchell.  Edwina 
Moore,  D,  L. 
Moore,  W.  H. 
Morison,  Stewart 
Movers,  Lottie 


Mountain,  Theodore 
Myers,  Charles 
Myers,  John 
Myers.  Sanford 
Mynatt,  C.  C. 
Phelps,  Nila 
Phillips,  Anna  M. 
Rav,  Alfred 
Redmond,  T.  F. 
Rogers,  Roy 
Rose,  Lucy 
Seale,  Joe 
Seale,  Kate 
Seale,  Sherman 
Sherrill,  G.  Dewey 
Smith,  Ollie 
Smith,  Whit  M. 
Snaveley,  Lawrence  G. 
Souleyret,  Ruth 
Thacker,  Walter 
Turner.  Polly 
Vermillion,  Ora 
Walters,  Daisy 
Wright,  Bertha 
Yeary,  Alvah 
Yeary,  Oscar  M. 


SPECIAL 


Berzunza,  Julio 
Campbell,  Ida 
Campbell,  Minnie 
Cupp,  Bertha 
Ferguson,  Mrs.  Emma  J. 
Ferry,  Nellie  May 
French.  John  C. 
Herrell,  Allie 
Holt,  Nannie  May 
Howard,  Ada 
Kirbv,  Hallie 


Lambert,  Roxie 
Lizarraga,  Jacinto 
Lizarraga,  Raimundo 
Owens,  Bessie 
Patterson,  Nellie 
Suttle,  Reta 
Tummire,  Lelia 
White,  Frank 
White,  Grace  E. 
Whiteside,  Mrs.  E.  E. 


COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT 


Allen,  Sidon 
Allen.  Sweeden 
Bales,  Lillie 
Brodgen,  F.  M. 
Brooks,  Dorsey  W. 
Brooks,  Sherman 
Bruce.  Nora 
Campbell,  Clyde 
Carbojosa,  C.  C. 
Cardwell,  Vera 
Carmichael,  Eula 
Carroll,  Clinton 


Chance,  Malinda 
Colgate,  Martha 
Colson,  David  G. 
Cozatt,  Nancy 
Crittenden,  Lizzie  G. 
Davis,  Clarence 
DeLozier,  0.  B. 
Dungan,  Jack  M. 
Essary,  Bessie 
Essary,  Mossie 
Farmer,  Clarissa 
Ferguson,  Ethel 
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Ferraez,  Felicia 
Ferraez,  Ferrando 
Fowler,  Mrs.  E.  F. 
Frigate.  Mabel  E. 
Fugate,  Thos.  B. 
Fulton,  J.  B. 
Gardner,  Leonard  M. 
Garrison,  B.  S. 
Gibson.  Lee 
Ginsburg.  James  I. 
Gore,  C.  C. 
Grabeel.  Fitzhugh 
Grabeel,  Thomas  J. 
Grabeel.  Van 
Green,  Nora 
Harding.  Priscilla 
Harmon,  Essie 
Harmon,  Lorena 
Herrera,  Humberto 
Hockenberry,  S.  L. 
Hodges,  Thurman 
Hooten,  Chas.  R. 
Hoskins,  Ethel 
Howell,  Greely  E. 
Kennedy,  Ora 
Kincaid,  Florence 
Kincaid.  TV.  0. 
Lambright.  Arthur 
Likovetz,  Andrew 
Liter,  W.  B. 
Mason.  Ada 
McCottery,  Harvey 


McXeil,  W.  P. 
Mullins,  Thomas 
Munsey,  Madge 
Overton,  Bobbie 
Overton,  Howard 
Overton,  Mossie 
I'arkey,  Joe 
Parra,  Jose 
Patron,  Emilio 
Patterson,  Claude 
Pena.  Jose 
Percival,  Bryan 
Powell,  Inez 
Bankin,  Effie 
Bice,  Flossie 
Bice,  Lucile 
Bodriguez,  Juan 
Rogers.  Geo.  R. 
Bowlett,  Lillie 
Simnis,  Geo.  Sayre 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Southern,  Mrs.  K.  W. 
Stover,  Edwin 
Sutton,  Thos.  W. 
Swearingen,  Fay  V. 
Thomas,  Joe 
Van  Bibber,  Jas.  K. 
Walker,  Estes 
Walsh,  Thos.  C. 
Williams.  Martha 
Williams,  J.  E. 


MUSIC  DEPARTMENT 


Bales,  Addie  Lee 
Bolton,  Irene 
Bomar,  Lucy  Neal 
Bouldin,  Helen 
Brock.  Ola 
Brock,  Olga 
Brown,  E.  Niles 
Clark.  Mary  Nell 
Craig,  Charlotte 
Dossett.  Clara 
Dyer.  Cecil 
Ellsworth.  Gladys 
Erwin,  Robert 
Estep,  Xola 
Fugate,  Mar\-  Bales 
Fugate.  Mary  Elizabeth 
Fugate.  Nathaniel 
Garrett,  Anna 
Hamilton,  Irene 
Hamilton.  Ruth 


Benderson,  Mrs.  James 
Hoskins,  Sara 
Hoskins,  Viola 
Howard,  Gladys 
Johnston,  Brilla 
Ketron,  Mary 
Kivette.  Charlotte 
Krull,  Edris 
Leedy,  Clara 
Lester.  Mary 
McCrarv,  Delia 
Miller,  Alta 
Mowdy,  Jessie 
Moore,  Ruth 
Morgan,  Mabel 
Myers,  Harriet  W. 
Myers.  Lucile 
Overton,  Grace 
Overton,  Sallie 
Overton,  Otella 
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Parkey,  Shan 
Parsons,  Alice 
Patron,  Dolores 
Poole,  Julia  A. 
Eice,  Lucile 
Eowlett,  Lillie 
Schofner,  Mossie 


Semerena,  Wadi 
Thompson,  Thelma 
Van  Deventer,  Anna 
Van  Deventer,  Elsie 
Walters,  Jess 
Welsh,  Creswell 
Yeary,  Mrs.  S.  T. 


HONORARY  DEGREE— Conferred  by  Permission: 
Woodrow  Wilson,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  United  States 

ACADEMY— Certificates  of  Graduation: 


Ernest  Eoy  Byrd 
Park  A.  Carr 
James  Herbert  Chestnut 
Marie  Louise  Eppinger 
Lawrence  W.  Ferguson 
Coleman  C.  Gore 
Essie  Jane  Harmon 
Lula  Lorena  Harmon 
Charles  E.  Hooten 


Arlie  M.  Lay 
C.  Pollard  Liter 
Philip  C.  Mason 
Ada  W.  Nicely 
Inez  Powell 
Edward  K,  Eose 
Joseph  E.  Thomas 
Oscar  T.  Vale 
Otha  H.  Yarberry 


TWO-YEAR  COURSE  IN  AGRICULTURE 
Nicholas  Ferraez 


CERTIFICATES  IN  COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT 


Stenography 


Felicia  Ferraez 

Mrs.  Bertha  C.  Fowler 

Leonard  Gardner 

Ora  Kennedy 

Ethel  Euth  Ferguson 


Velma  Fay  Swearingen 
Ollie  Burton  DeLozier 
Marie  Louise  Epping-er 
Sara  Inez  Powell 
Mrs.  Clemmie  Ausmus 
Van  Grabeel 
Essie  Jane  Harmon 
Ethel  Hoskins 
Lillie  Bales 


Eugene  Chambers 
Jose  V.  Pena 
Fernando  Ferraez 


Bobbie  Elizabeth  Overton 
Lola  Lorena  Harmon 
Wilson  C.  Allen 
J.  Eoscoe  Smith 
Mossie  Overton 


Typewriting 


Eula  McElroy 

Mabel  Elizabeth  Fugate 

Mossie  Ethel  Essary 

Jose  V.  Pena 

Eula  Q.  Carmichael 

Florence  Kincaid 

Bryan  Percival 

John  E.  Williams 


Bookkeeping 


Velma  Fay  Swearingen 
Ollie  Burton  Delozier 
Van  Grabeel 
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SUMMARY  OF  ENROLLMENT 

College  Department 31 

Academy  Department    176 

Eighth  Grade   77 

Ellen  Meyers  School   183 

Special 21 

Commercial  Department 87 

Music  Department   54 

629 
Counted  twice   24 

Total  number  enrolled 605 


ENROLLMENT  OF  ELLEN  M.  MEYERS  SCHOOL 

Adkins,  Bessie Tennessee 

Agie,  Ida Tennessee 

Agie,  Robert Tennessee 

Agie,  Ruth Tennessee 

Arnold,  Bessie   Tennessee 

Arnold,  Ethel Tennessee 

Arnold,  Fred Kentucky 

Arnold,  John   Tennessee 

Bales,  Addie Tennessee 

Bales,  Burrell Tennessee 

Bales,  Leona Tennessee 

Bandy,  Ardal  Tennessee 

Blanton,  Eva Kentucky 

Blanton,  Iola Kentucky 

Bolton,  Ernest Tennessee 

Bolton,  Irene   Tennessee 

Bolton,  Leslie Tennessee 

Booze,  Shirley Kentucky 

Bouldin,  Helen Tennessee 

Bouldin,  Herman   Tennessee 

Bouldin,  James   Tennessee 

Breedon,  Oliver Tennessee 

Breedon,  William  Tennessee 

Brewster,  Irene Tennessee 

Brewster,  Jennie Tennessee 

Brooks,  William   Tennessee 

Brock,   Carroll    Kentucky 

Brock,  Ola Kentucky 

Bullard,  Hazel  Tennessee 

Bussell,  Margaret Tennessee 

Bussell,  Martha Tennessee 

Bussell,  Mary Tennessee 

Cadle,  William Tennessee 

Carr,  Inez Tennessee 

Carroll,  Robert   Tennessee 

Carroll,  Edith  Tennessee 

Clark,  Mary Virginia 
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Clark,  Maud    Virginia 

Collins,  Grant   Tennessee 

Collins,  Sherman Tennessee 

Collingsworth,  Claude Tennessee 

Crutchfield,  Lillie  Tennessee 

Davis,  Carrie Kentucky 

Davis,  Ethel   Tennessee 

DeCastro,  Benigino Tennessee 

Dice,  OUie Tennessee 

Dyre,  Cecil Tennessee 

Edds,  Hattie Tennessee 

Edds,  Ira Tennessee 

Edds,  Lillie Tennessee 

Edds,  Minnie  Tennessee 

Edds,  Wheeler  Tennessee 

England,  Virgie Tennessee 

Estes,  Cornie   Tennessee 

Estes,  Mattie Tennessee 

Estes,  Ola  Tennessee 

Estes,  William Tennessee 

Erwin,  Eobert   Tennessee 

Evans,  Dorothy Tennessee 

Evans,  Mamie   Tennessee 

Farmer,  Cassie Tennessee 

Ferraez,  Anita Mexico 

Ferry,  Maude Tennessee 

Ferry,  Pansy  Tennessee 

Fletcher,  Irene    Tennessee 

Fletcher,  Maggie Tennessee 

Fletcher,  Myrtle  Tennessee 

Ford,  Charles Tennessee 

Ford,  Clifton   Tennessee 

Fortner,  Clay Tennessee 

Fugate,  Lawrence Tennessee 

Fugate,  Kay   Virginia 

Fulton,  Hazel Tennessee 

Gaylor,  Nellie Tennessee 

Gilbert,  Elma Tennessee 

Glenn,  Eobert  Kentucky 

Goins,  Paul Kentucky 

Gregg,  James Tennessee 

Gulley,  Flora  Tennessee 

Gulley,  Frazier Tennessee 

Gully,  George Tennessee 

Hall,  Delia  Tennessee 

Hamilton,  Irene   Tennessee 

Harber,  Cora  Tennessee 

Harber,  Matilda   Tennessee 

Harber,  Vernia   Tennessee 

Haskew,  Evelyn Tennessee 

Haskew,  Mattie Tennessee 

Hatfield,  Nannie   Kentucky 

Holllingsworth,  Tillman Tennessee 

Howard,  Cleo   Kentucky 

Hurl,  Ethel Tennessee 
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Hurst,  Clarence Tennessee 

Johnson,  Clem Tennessee 

Johnson,  Ethel Tennessee 

Johnson,  James Tennessee 

Johnston,  Fred   Tennessee 

Johnston,  Mamie Tennessee 

Jones,  Lee Tennessee 

Kidwell,  Alma   Tennessee 

Kidwell,  Azalee Tennessee 

Kirby,  Hubert Tennessee 

Ledf ord,  Lydia Tennessee 

Lemarr,  Morrison Tennessee 

Lunce,  Mayme    Kentucky 

Martin,  Cleta Tennessee 

Mason,  Bradlej'   Tennessee 

Mason,  Nannie Tennessee 

Moore,  Fannie Virginia 

Moore,  Mary Virginia 

Napier,  Ethel Virginia 

Overton,  Otella   Tennessee 

Owen,  Edith  Kentucky 

Patterson,  Lillie   Tennessee 

Patterson,  Nelle Tennessee 

Pearman,  Claude    Tennessee 

Pearman,  Glenn Tennessee 

Pearman,  Ruby Tennessee 

Pendleton,  Dorris  Tennessee 

Pendleton,  Edna Tennessee 

Pendleton,  Janie Tennessee 

Pendleton,  Eoy Tennessee 

Phillips,  Ruth Tennessee 

Piercy,  Jessie Tennessee 

Pool,  Julia Virginia 

Poore,  Alma Tennessee 

Poore,  Ralph Tennessee 

Price,  An jie Kentucky 

Price,  Mary Kentucky 

Quillen,  Mariette Kentucky 

Quillen,  Ruth   Kentucky 

Ramsey,  Maurine   Tennessee 

Ray,  Joroulmon Kentucky 

Rector,  Georgia Tennessee 

Rice,  Claude Tennessee 

Rice,  Dora Tennessee 

Rice,  Eva Tennessee 

Rice,  Floy   Tennessee 

Rice,  Herbert Tennessee 

Rice,  Herman Tennessee 

Rice,  Lillie   Tennessee 

Rice,  Myrtle   Tennessee 

Rice,  Wheeler Tennessee 

Riddle,  Arthur Tennessee 

Riddle,  Leona Tennessee 

Robbins,  Verda Tennessee 

Rose,  Bennie   Tennessee 
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Rose,  Eva Tennessee 

Rose,  Shelby Tennessee 

Seale,  Fred Kentucky 

Shof ner,  Jeanette Tennessee 

Silvers,  Nannie Kentucky 

Slenip,  Duncan Virginia 

Smelser,  Alice   Tennessee 

Smelser,  Geneva    Tennessee 

Smelser,  Lelia Tennessee 

Smelser,  Ralph Tennessee 

Smelser,  Thelma Tennessee 

Smith,  Edwin Tennessee 

Smith,  Maxwell Tennessee 

Snaveley,  Bessie  Tennessee 

Snaveley,  Clara Tennessee 

Snaveley,  Ersula Tennessee 

Snaveley,  Wheelwe Tennessee 

Souleyret,  Hazel Kentucky 

Standifer,  Campbell Tennessee 

Standifer,  Crady Tennessee 

Standifer,  Mary Tennessee 

Standifer,  Mary  L Tennessee 

Swain,  Chlorie Tennessee 

Swain,  Marie Tennessee 

Turner,  Nannie   Tennessee 

Unthank,  Gorman Tennessee 

Walden,  Jesse Tennessee 

Whiteaker,  Edward  Tennessee 

Whiteaker,  Florence Tennessee 

Wilburn,  Mae Tennessee 

Williams,  Alice   Tennessee 

Williams,  Frank   Tennessee 

Williams,  Henry  Tennessee 

Williams,  Lizzie Tennessee 

Williams,  Tipton Tennessee 

Woodward,  Elsie Tennessee 
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LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  UNIVERSITY 

AND  THE  NEEDS  OF  TO-DAY 

The  last  year  has  in  many  ways  been  a  trying  one  for  us. 
A  school  which  has  for  years  depended  to  a  large  degree  upon  the 
gifts  of  generous  friends  for  the  maintenance  of  its  work  must  in 
these  times  find  unusual  difficulty  and  trials. 

The  war  has  in  every  way  made  unusual  financial  demands 
upon  institutions,  organizations,  and  men.  Lincoln  Memorial  has 
tried  to  do  its  part  in  keeping  with  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  time. 
Many  are  the  sacrifices  made  by  all  connected  with  this  work. 
Many  are  the  thoughts  put  forth  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  a 
larger  service  to  the  land.  There  has  been  unusual  energy  mani- 
fested in  raising  large  amounts  of  food  stuff;  there  has  been  great 
care  occupying  all  the  energies  of  those  connected  with  the  Insti- 
tution in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  fundamental  and  valuable  re- 
turns, but  in  spite  of  it  all  there  is  still  much  to  be  done. 

Not  a  few  of  our  donors  who  have  given  from  year  to  year  a 
small  sum  as  a  kind  of  a  sacred  pledge  have  written  with  words 
of  keenest  regret  that  they  could  not  keep  up  their  helpful  gifts 

;  to  Lincoln  Memorial  and  meet   the  demands  of  others  in  these 

times.     The  work  here  has  gone  on  in  strong  and  practical  ways. 

Lincoln  Memorial  has  always  somehow  met  the  conditions  and 

gone  on  for   new  achievements  and  our   patience   holds   and   our 

i  faith  holds  that  after  the  war  we  shall  find  beside  us  most  of  the 
old  friends  and  many  new  ones;  for  this  work  has  a  genuine  and 
permanent  place  in  the  hearts  of  many  American  patriots,  and 
it  will  not  be  permitted  to  languish. 
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FALL  TERM  REGISTRATION 

The  registration  of  students  for  the  fall  term  is  now  practic- 
ally complete  and  shows  that  we  have  the  largest  enrollment  in  the 
history  of  the  University.  The  college  and  the  academy  depart-, 
ments  show  an  increase  of  twenty  per  cent  over  the  registrati  n 
of  the  fall  of  1917.  and  that  was  in  turn  about  twenty  per  cent  lar- 
ger than  the  registration  of  the  fall  of  1916.  This  school  h;  - 
maintained  a  steady  growth  from  year  to  year  ever  since  its  foun- 
dation. Despite  the  difficulties  of  war  we  have  kept  up  ouv  nor- 
mal rate  of  growth. 

The  college  department,  from  which  the  selective  draft  ard 
voluntary  enlistment  had  taken  heavy  toll  during  the  first  year 
of  the  war.  has  now  regained  its  former  strength  because  of  the 
Students'  Army  Training  Corps.  The  gain  in  college  students 
over  last  year's  enrollment  is  two  hundred  per  cent. 

A  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  of  Lincoln  Memorial 
University  was  organized  October  1,  1918.  Nearly  one  hundred 
men  registered,  but  fifteen  or  more  have  already  been  sent  to 
Special  Training  Camps  for  further  training  to  make  them  offi- 
cers. 

Grant-Lee  Hall  was  set  aside  as  the  barracks  and  the  college 
in  every  way  has  committed  itself  to  the  careful  co-operation  and 
advancement  of  the  Unit. 

In  numbers  we  find  that  Lincoln  Memorial  has  done  even  bet- 
ter than  we  thought.  It  is  reported  that  there  are  only  two  insti- 
tutions in  the  state  with  a  larger  enrollment  in  the  unit.  These 
two  are  naturally  the  University  of  Tennessee  and  Vanderbilt. 

The  whole  movement  bids  fair  to  be  of  immediate  and  future 
advantage  to  the  University,  and  we  look  forward  with  hope.  At 
first  the  adaptation  of  civil  and  military  ideas  was  just  a  little 
difficult,  but  this  adaptation  is  rapidly  working  itself  out.  We 
expect  ere  long  to  have  a  Lincoln  Memorial  of  the  old  time  spirit 
of  co-operation,  patriotism,  vigor,  and  victory  marking  the  Insti- 
.ution  throughout;  and  it  is  our  hope  that  Lincoln  Memorial  may 
do  its  part  whatever  the  need  — for  war  or  peace. 
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THE  LEE  COUNTY  FAIR 

OLD  THINGS  HAVE  PASSED  AWAY 

This  quotation  surely  applies  to  county  fairs  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  A  few  years -ago  the  county  fair  meant  a 
few  race  horses:  a  great  number  of  fortune  tellers  (so-called);  a 
"battery"  of  pink-lemonade  stands  with  their  variations  and  num- 
erous accessories;  the  aggregation  of  "sure-thing  barkers"  such 
as,  "The  one  you  ring  is  the  one  you  get,"  "Three  babies  down  a 
half-dollar,"  "A  fountain  pen  free  just  to  advertise, "  and  ever  so 
many  more  of  like  character. 

If  Lee  County,  Virginia  ever  had  such  a  fair  it  must  have  been 
some  time  ago.  The  fair  held  this  year  at  Jonesville  did  not  seem 
to  be  even  remotely  related  to  such  an  exhibition.  Instead  of  the 
feeling  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  protect  your  pocket-book 
from  pickpockets,  there  seemed  to  be  a  feeling  of  good  fellowship, 
friendly  rivahyand  acquaintance.  Instead  of  worthless  side- 
shows, there  were  to  demand  your  attention  some  of  as  fine  beef 
cattle  as  you  will  find  in  any  county  in  our  whole  country.  In  the 
baby  beef  class  were  probably  fifty  head,  mostly  Hereford,  all 
raised   and   fitted   for   the  show  ring  by  farm  lads  of  school  age. 

Instead  of  the  "barkers"  of  the  old  regime  there  were  in  one 
building  several  hundred  contending  exhibits  from  the  farm  gar- 
den, orchard,  kitchen,  and  sewing-room.  The  remarkable  thing 
about  all  this  was  the  fact  that  there  was  not  one  of  the  exhibits 
that  did  not  have  real  merit.  Another  building  housed  some  very 
fine  specimens  of  swine,  and  whether  or  not  one  cared  for  or 
knew  aught  of  hog- raising  he  could  not  fail  to  admire  the  entries. 
Instead  of  the  the  aforesaid  lemonade  and  stands  there  was  a 
booth  in  which  women  of  the  local  Red  Cross  organization  were 
selling  lunches  and  ice  cream. 

Lincoln  Memorial  University  had  entries  in  the  Garden  and 
Canned  Goods  Departments  and  received  three  first  and  three  sec- 
ond prizes.  There  were  also  on  display  a  number  of  photographs 
and  descriptive  charts  from  the  various  departments  of  the  LTni- 
versity.  These  pictures  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  and 
brought  forth  much  favorable  comment. 

A  real,  live  wide-awake  County  Superintendent  and  County 
Demonstrator  were  much  in  evidence  in  making  this  fair  a  sue- 
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cess,  but  after  all  they  were  in  turn  only  a  reflection  of  the  real, 
live,  wide-awake  community  that  was  responsible  for  putting 
them  into  office.  May  the  Lee  County  Fair  live  long  and  prosper 
and  may  its  tribe  increase. 

The  La  Follette  Tri-County  Fair. 

The  University  Farm  was  well  represented  at  the  La  Fol- 
lette Fair  this  year.  Because  of  the  scarcity  of  labor  we  were 
unable  to  exhibit  any  live  stock,  but  the  farm  crops  and  vege- 
tables from  the  farm  and  garden  and  exhibits  from  other  De- 
partments were  quite  attractive. 

Premiums  were  won  with  wheat,  potatoes,  onions,  beets, 
corn,  peppers,  and  a  variety  of  canned  goods.  The  dried  pro- 
ducts were  one  of  the  attractions  at  the  Fair,  as  they  were  shown 
both  dried  and  in  the  original  state,  making  comparisons  as  to 
weight  and  bulk.  A  booth  was  secured  for  the  L.  M.  U.  Exhibit, 
and  the  vegetables  and  farm  crops  were  put  on  display  draped 
with  red,  white,  and  blue,  which  made  them  very  attractive, 
and  caused  them  to  win  very  favorable  comments. 

L.  M.  U.  is  becoming  known  in  all  this  region  as  a  school 
that  makes  the  most  of  what  it  has;  and  we  are  trying  to 
make  the  Agricultural  Department  better  and  stronger  each 
year. 

The  Fair  was  a  wonderful  success  and  was  well  attended.  A 
great  interest  was  shown  in  the  improved  methods  of  crop  pro- 
duction and  seed  selection;  also  the  improvement  of  live  stock 
was  a  very  interesting  feature  of  the  Fair. 

L.    M.  U.  FARM 

We  have  just  sold  some  cattle  that  were  not  needed.  We  are 
making  every  effort  to  produce  better  live  stock  each  year  and  we 
are  selling  all  the  undesirable  ones  as  they  are  ready  for  the 
market. 

With  this  process  of  elimination  we  Will  soon  be  able  to  have  a 
good  grade  of  cattle  of  our  own  breeding.  We  are  now  getting 
the  Guernsey  herd  in  good  condition  and  the  Holstein  herd  is 
coming  with  a  few  additions  this  fall. 

The  breeding  up  of  a  grade  herd  is  a  process  that  is  very  es- 
sentia] in  the  dairy  buisness,  as  this  is  the  only  way  one  can  ac- 
tually be  sure  of  a  good  producing  herd.     We  are  planning  to 
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kaap  tha  Guernsey  <*nd  Holstein  for  the  dairy  and  the  Aberdeen 
Angus  for  the  beef  breed.  We  now  have  a  good  start  of  the  An- 
gus breed  and  will  add  to  this  breed  each  year. 

The  farm  crops  are  very  good  this  year  and  we  are  now  har- 
vesting as  fast  as  possible.  The  soy  beans  are  yielding  well  and 
will  produce  enough  hay  for  the  cattle  during  the  winter. 

As  soon  as  the  hay  crop  is  harvested  we  will  sow  wheat  and 
grass.  The  corn  crop  is  good,  and  we  will  soon  be  filling  silos. 
The  corn  andthp^vet  bean  crop  ia  better  than  usual  this  year  and 
we  will  use  tb»3e  for  the  hogs.  By  hogging  down  this  corn  and 
the  velvet  bpin*  tne  cost  of  meat  production  will  be  cheapened,  and 
the  fertility  of  che  soil  will  be  increased. 

It  is  our  plan  to  market  all  the  farm  crops  in  the  form  of 
meat,  thereby  increasing  the  fertility  of  the  sod. 

The  Garden  Department  is  larger  than  ever  before  and  the 
products  are  bringing  in  a  good  price  this  year.  We  are  first 
supplying  the  boarding-clubs  and  the  campus,  and  then  selling 
all  the  surplus  on  the  local  markets  at  a  good  price. 

NEW  FACULTY  MEMBERS 

Professor  Wilson  New,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
is  a  graduate  of  Valparaiso  University.  He  received  his  degree 
of  Pg.  B.  in  1911,  and  did  post-graduate  work  in  science  the  fol- 
lowing year.  He  was  for  two  years  Principal  of  the  High  School 
at  Dunlap,  Illinois.  He  worked  with  County  Superintendent 
Tobin  of  Chicago  in  his  School-House  Project  in  developing  gar- 
Pening  and  poultry-raising  by  the  pupils  of  the  Public  School.  He 
was  for  two  years  Farm  Superintendent  and  teacher  of  Agricul- 
ture at  the  Allendale  Farm,  Lake  Villa,  Illinois.  In  addition  to 
his  duties  as  Professor  of  Agriculture  he  has  general  oversight  of 
the  farm.  This  arrangement  should  mean  close  adaptation  of 
theory  to  practice  in  farm  management. 

Miss  Esther  E.  Allcorn,  Dietitian  and  Instructor  of  Domes- 
tic Science,  graduated  from  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  School 
of  Home  Economics,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan.  She  was  for  one 
year  Hospital  Dietitian  of  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium.  She  has 
made  an  auspicious  beginning  in  her  work  here,  and  many  stu- 
dents have  been  attracted  by  the  work  in  Domestic  Science. 

Miss  Lydia  M.  Wise,  Instructor  in  Piano,  is  a  pupil  of  Edward 
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M.  Young  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  She  is  a 
graduate  of  the  American  Institute  of  Applied  Music,  New  York 
City.  She  did  post-graduate  work  under  Kate  ?.  Crittenden,  Dean 
of  the  Institute  and  originator  of  Synthetic  Method  for  Piano. 
She  has  taught  Piano  at  Morristown,  N.  J.  and  in  New  York 
City;  and  was  for  one  year  Director  of  Music  at  the  School  of 
Christian  Work  in  New  York  City. 

Miss  Allene  L.  Clanton,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  is  one  of 
our  own  B.  S.  graduates,  whose  excellence  in  Mathematics  dur- 
ing her  student  days  was  so  marked  that  her  teachers  kept  her 
in  mind  for  a  position  at  her  Alma  Mater.  She  was  called  to  this 
position  from  the  Surgeon  General's  Office  at  Washington. 

After  a  two  years'  absence  at  Hiram  College,  Professor  Ford 
returns  to  us  as  Professor  of  Education  and  Mathematics.  He 
has  just  finished  building  a  new  house,  and  intends  to  be  a  fixture 
at  L.  M.  U.  His  return  materially  strengthens  the  faculty;  and 
his  knowledge  of  conditions  here  adds  wisdom  to  our  counsels. 

Prof.  Foss  Smith,  A.  B.  of  the  University  of  Chattanooga, 
comes  to  us  from  the  Athens  School  of  the  University  of  Chat- 
tanooga to  be  our  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics.  He  has 
already  closely  identified  himself  with  his  new  work  and  with  the 
broad  interests  of  the  Universety.  He  made  an  enviable  record 
at  the  Athens  School,  and  L.  M.  U.  is  fortunate  to  have  secured 
his  services. 

A  MOUNTAIN  BOYHOOD 

I  have  been  asked  to  write  a  brief  sketch  of  my  life.  I  was 
born  in  a  little  cabin  in  Letcher  County,  Kentucky.  I  am  next  to 
the  oldest  in  a  family  of  seven  children,  but  my  oldest  sister  died 
at  an  early  age.  I  have  had  my  ups  and  downs  in  life,  and  what- 
ever I  have  accomplished  has  been  by  hard  work. 

My  parents  being  poor  have  never  been  able  to  help  me  very 
much  in  the  way  of  getting  an  education.  Father  is  unable  to 
write  his  name,  but  mother  is  able  to  read  and  write  fairly  well. 
When  father  and  mother  were  growing  up  there  were  not  very 
many  schools  in  this  section  of  the  country.  Just  a  few.  days  ago 
father  told  me  that  when  he  was  a  boy,  there  was  only  about  one 
school  every  seven  or  eight  miles.  At  this  time  there  was  a  diffi- 
cult task  for  the  children  to  go  to  school,  and  when  they  did  the 
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teacher  knew  scarcely  anything  about   teaching.     The   old  Web- 
ster's Blue-Back  Spelling- Book  was  about  the  only  book  that  they ' 
had  to  study. 

Both  my  parents  were  anxious  for  me  to  have  an  education. 
Lean  remember  hearing  them  say,  "I  see  where  I  have  missed  it 
by  not  being  educated."  When  about  six  years  of  age  and  early 
in  June  mother  gave  me  a  primer  and  started  me  off  to  school.  I 
shall  never  forget  my  first  day,  nor  my  first  teacher.  He  was  a 
tall,  awkard-looking  fellow.  At  about  eight  o'clock  he  rang  the 
bell  and  we  all  went  in  and  sat  down.  He  took  the  names  of  all 
of  the  other  children  and  then  came. to  me  and  asked  for  my 
name.  I  told  him  I  was  "Pa's  boy,"  at  which  all  the  other  chil- 
dren began  giggling,  and  I  felt  somewhat  embarrassed.  He  again 
asked  my  name.  This  time  I  did  not  answer  him,  but  a  boy  about 
a  head  taller  than  I  told  him  my  name.  I  was  given  the  first  five 
letters  of  the  alphabet  to  learn  the  first  day.  He  printed  them  on 
the  blackboard  and  read  them  several  times,  and  each  time  I  would 
follow  him.  At  closing  time  that  afternoon  I  was  able  to  repeat 
The  five  letters.  When  I  went  home  that  night  I  repeated  the 
letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  to  father  and  mother,  and  they  thought  I 
had  done  very  well  for  the  first  day. 

There  were  about  sixty-five  pupils  attending  this  school, 
thg  school  house  was  twenty-four  by  twenty-eight  feet.  The  fur- 
nishings consisted  of  a  few  home-made  seats,  and  a  box  of  cray- 
on. There  was  not  room  enough  for  all  of  us  to  sit  on  the  seats, 
so  many  of  us  sat  on  the  floor.  The  teacher  always  carried  along 
switch  in  his  hand.  The  school  term  was  six  months  that  year. 
It  had  always  been  five  before,  tut  this  year  there  was  enough 
money  in  the  state  treasury  to  have  a  six  month's  school.  At  the 
,  close  of  the  school  that  year  I  knew  all  of  the  twenty-six  letters 
I  of  the  alphabet,  and  was  able  to  read  several  lessons  in  the  primer. 
In  July  of  the  next  year  I  began  in  school  again  and  completed  my 
primer. 

In  my  early  days  I  got  it  into  my  head  that  I  wanted  to  be  a 
teacher.     I  did  not  know  that  there  were  any  professions  other 
than  teaching  and  farming,  and  I  decided  that  I  had  rather  be  a 
teacher.     I  would  study  at  home  at  night  and  prepare  my  lessons 
for  the  following  day. 
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I  sometimes  wonder  if  I  began  working  on  the  farm  as  soon 
as  I  was  born.  At  any  rate,  I  cannot  remember  when  I  began 
working,  and  there  was  always  a  job  for  me.  Mother  would  say. 
"If  you  will  work  well  this  week  you  may  go  to  see  grandfather 
Sunday."  I  was  always  glad  to  have  Sunday  come,  for  this  was 
the  day  when  I  went  to  visit  grandfather,  and  he  was  always  glad 
to  see  me.  While  ha  was  uneducated  and  could  not  read  a  word, 
he  would  tell  me  many  interesting  things.  He  had  been  a  soldier 
in  the  Union  Army  and  told  me  many  interesting  stories  about  the 
Civil  War.  as  well  as  other  storits  of  his  life.  I  shall  never  for- 
get one  of  the  stories  he  told.  It  was  about  a  number  of  families. 
who  not  many  years  ago  became  angry  with  each  other  over  some 
"moon-shine  whiskey. "  and  finally  began  fighting.  While  this 
trouble  was  going  on,  one  man  alone  killed  twenty  others.  One 
morning  this  notorious  man  was  walking  along  and  looking  ahead 
he  saw  a  young  boy  coming  in  his  direction.  He  hau  just  pur- 
chased a  new  gun:  and  saying  that  he  wished  to  try  it,  he  shot 
and  killed  this  young  boy  of  fourteen  without  any  cause  whatever. 

Grandfather  told  us  many  interesting  things  about  the  "Blab 
School."  This  was  a  school  where  all  the  students  studied  aloud. 
The  school  house  was  a  rude  one  and  was  made  of  logs,  and  the 
holes  between  the  logs  were  chinked  with  clay.  The  teacher 
would  nail  a  board  to  the  side  of  the  house,  and  then  he  wou'd 
take  along  club  and  strike  this  board  a  number  of  times.  This 
signal  was  to  call  the  children  into  study.  The  reason  that  this 
was  called  the  "Blab  School"  was  that  the  children  were  expected 
to  study  constantly  aloud  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  It  a  child 
was  silent  for  a  minute  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  h»  was  idle 
and  he  was  accordingly  punished,  or  at  .east  forcibly  compelled  to 
begin  a^ain.  shouting  vociferously.  "B-a  ba,  k-e-r  Kfr,  baker." 
Sometimes  elderly  people  who  had  their  only  instruction  in  these 
"Blab-Schools"  cannot  believe  that  children  in  these  days  are  im- 
proving their  time.  This  school  house  that  my  grandfather  told 
rue  about  did  not  have  any  floors,  and  the  door  was  made  of  boards, 
ond  the  chimney  was  six  or  seven  feet  wide,  and  the  children 
would  gather  about  in  a  semicircle  watching  the  stick  burn  against 
:he  huge  back-log.  One  of  the  punishments  was  sending  the  refrac- 
tory pupil  to  the  corner  of  the  room,  putting  upon   his   head   the 
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'  dio.22  cap."  a  conical  cap  aboi:  :«•)  or  tnree  feet  long,  made  of 
rough  paper  and  inscribed  with  tne  word   "Dunce." 
cnildren  were  dismissed  for  lunch  they  would  play  such  games  as 
"fox  and  hound."     sneep  over  the  sea"  and  "bull-pen." 

Grandmother  had  a  loom,  and  made  all  the  cloth  for  the  family. 
S he  would  work  day  after  day  until  late  at  n :  g b  t  •  eaving  d  3th.  I 
have  heard  her  say  that  she  could  weave  seven  yards  of  cloth  a  d?.; 
She  would  weave  flannel  for  the  girls'  dre=sr5  ind  jeans  for  the 
boys'  suits.  The  family  did  not  buy  much  from  the  store,  as  they 
produced  about  all  of  the  commodities  which  they  used. 

About  the  only  articles  they  purchased  were  coffee,  and 
thread  for  the  chain  in  the  cloth. 

In  tmsi  iars  there  were  m  Sunday  schools  and  scarcely 
churches.  Even  when  I  was  growing  up  we  did  not  have  very 
many  Sunday  schools  or  churches.  I  had  not  been  to  church 
more  than  a  half  dozen  times  when  I  was  thirteen  years  old  and 
I  never  saw  a  train  until  I  was  fifteen.  When  I  was  seventeen 
I  had  never  been  in  a  town  of  more  than  five-hundred  inhabi- 
tants. 

About  this  time  I  heard  of  the  Eastern  Kentucky  S:i:e  N  ~- 
mal  scnooL  I  wrote  for  a  catalogue  and  'when  I  received  it,  I 
asked  father  if  he  thought  that  I  could  attend  this  school.  This 
was  about  the  first  of  tne  year.  Father  said. '  Since  you  want  to 
g?  to  schx>l  1  will  give  you  seventy-five  dollars  for  the  seventy- 
five  busaels  of  corn  that  you  have  raised  this  year."  So  I  took  the 
mmey  and  began  making  preparations  to  start.  1  left  home  on  the 
5:h  day  of  January,  and  arrived  at  Richmond  the  following  morn- 
ing. 

[T  ■  be  c  «vludf«i  in  n«  xt  :»ur.l 

BRITE-FERRAEZ 

Harrogate.  Sept  11.  — Mr.  Paul  E.  Brite  and  Miss  Felicia 
F^rraez  were  married  at  the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  A. 
Hubbell  Monday  evening,  Sept.  2.  at  eight  o'clock. 

The  bride  and  groom  entered  the  room  to  the  strains  of  '  0 
Promise  Me. "  played  by  tne  Victrola.  The  eeremony  was  per- 
formed by  Prof.  J.  H.  Moore  and  Dr.  George  Hubbell.  with  Miss 
Ethel  Ruth  Ferguson  acting  as  maid  of  honor  and  J.  H.  Mauney 
as  best  man.     Mr.  J.  W.  Seay  was  master  of  ceremonies.     Only 
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a  small  circle  of  the  intimate  friends  of  the  bride  and  groom  were 
present. 

The  house  was  artistically  decorated  with  daisies  and  ferns. 
The  bride  looked  lovely  in  a  traveling  suit  of  midnight  blue  with 
gray  accessories. 

After  the  ceremony  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brite  left  for  Louisville  to 
meet  Mr.  Brite's  brother  who  is  on  his  way  to  France.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Brite  after  a  few  days'  stay  in  Louisville,  returned  to  Har- 
rogate, and  upon  their  return  Mr.  Brite  left  immeliately  for 
Camp  Wheeler,  Ga.,  where  he  will  go  into  training. 

On  the  evening  of  September  twenty-fifth  a  reception  was 
given  at  the'home  of  President  and  Mrs.  Hubbell  in  honor  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  S.  H.  Bailey  wTho  were  recently  married  in  Richmond, 
Kentucky.  The  rooms  were  bright  with  autumn  leaves,  golden- 
rod  and  the  softer  tints  of  asters  and  chrysanthemums.  Both 
of  the  young  people  were  graduated  from  the  College  Department 
of  Lincoln  Memorial  University  last  May,  and  have  been  for  some 
years  among  the  most  popular  of  our  students.  At  the  present 
time  Mr.  Bailey  is  Dean'of  Avery  Hall  and  director  of  some  of  the 
industrial  activities  of  the  school.  The  friends  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bailey  were  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  welcoming  them  into 
the  life  of  the  Campus. 

DR.  JENKIN  LLOYD  JONES 

For  a  number  of  years  Dr.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  has  ccme  to 
Lincoln  Memorial  to  lecture  for  a  week  or  nearly  that  time  on 
English  and  American  Literature.  His  wholesome,  and  genial 
spirit,  his  incisive  and  illuminative  interpretation  of  life  and  of  ' 
the  master  minds  of  English  and  American  Literature  have 
greatly  enriched  the  work  at  this  place  and  it  is  with  sincere  re- 
gret that  we  learned  that  he  had  passed  from  his  field  of  active 
labors  on  earth.- 

Dr.  Jones  cherished  many  ideals  which  are  far  in  advance  of 
his  time,  but  he  wras  always  kindly,  generous,  gv&vine,  prudent 
and  wise.  Though  a  pacifist  in  the  high  sense  of  that  term,  he 
recognized  the  \''  -tude  of  the  University  ardour  full  determination 
to  stand  for  the  great  principles  of  human  liberty  and  in  his  vis- 
its his  instruction  was  careful  and  ministered  to  the  advancing  of 
our  ideals  rather  than  to  the  disappointing  of  our  ideals.     We  are 
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hoping  that  some  day  we  as  a  people  may  rise  to  the  plane  of  vi- 
sion and  active  life  that  marked  the  long  and  useful  career  of  Dr:' 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones. 

Lincoln  Memorial,  students  and  faculty  join  in  the  expression 
of  a  deep  and  tender  regard  for  the  one  who  has  gone  and  in  a 
delicate  and  genuine  sympathy  for  the  friends  who  remain;  for  we 
recognize  our  common  loss  and  we  look  to  the  realization  of  a 
great  hope. 

MAJOR  COCKRELL 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  died  at  his  home  at  .Cumberland 
Gap,  Term.,    September  19,  1917.  aged  almost  79  years. 

He  was  born  December  10,  1838,  on  his  father's  farm  ite. 
Mor.tgomery  County,  Kentucky,  five  miles  south  of  Mt.  Sterling, 
and  lived  in  that  immediate  vicinity  (except  during  the  Civil 
Wa:-,)  until  abDut  the  year  1888,  when  in  the  interest  of  The 
Eastern  Kentucky  Land  Company,  he  removed  to  Cumberland 
Gap  to  live,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death. 

Major  Cockrell  was  a  son  ol  William  Cockrel,  Esq.,  of  "White 
Oaks",  Fairfield  County,  South  Carolina,  who  early  in  the  last 
century  emigrated  to  Kentucky  and  settled  p^rXnan'entiy  in  Mont- 
gomery County.  Re>  .vas  the  last  of  his  immediate  generation,- 
Jerry,  Benjamin,  William  and  Peter  all  preceding  h»ft«fo  tkzsx&xA 
his  brothers  several  years  ago.  'H 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church  and  ,oi:^ie.-Mas®hl© 
Lodge,  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  was  during  his-: e,n^irj*^ie 
a  high-toned  Christian  man  and  a  useful  member,  of,  society/  IxjI 

In  February  1857  he  was  married  to  Sarah  A.  RusseJVtdaaghfcw 
of  Dr.  Shelton  Russell  of  Montgomery  County,  Kentucky.  )Mwirh 
whom  he  lived  till  her  death  some  fourteen  years  ago. ';'  Qj  £fes 
ma -riage  was  born  seven  children,  three  of  whom  died  in,  e&ildfi 
hood  and  four  lived  to  be  grown  and  married;  but  at  the  .£i*8ft9fi£ 
Major's  deach  only  two  of  these  survived,  his  son  Robert!  Les 
Co  skrell  of  North  Carolina,  and  his  daughter  Mrs.  Robert .-P, oJShU 
of  Cumberland  Gap,  also  a  number  of  grandchildren.  of^wfefflSI 
one.  Walter  Cockrell,  is  now  in  France.  His  daug&teir -^nted 
wife  of  T.  D.  Baxter,  died  in  1893,  and  his  son  W..  R.  Gaflkrell 
died  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  February*  fctft7s  .ifrhsl  sdi 
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Sorre  time  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Major  Cockrei 
was  married  10  Miss  Ruth  Salyers  of  Middlesboro,  who  survive 
him. 

Major  Cockrell,  by  birth  and  environment,  was  of  the  Ok 
South;  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  enlisted  as  a  sol 
dier  in  the  Fourth  Missouri  Infantry  C.  S.  A.  and  saw  active  ser 
vice  during  thj  war  under  General  Joseph  Johnston.  During  thi 
reconstruction  period  he  spent  a  year  in  Canada  waiting  for  th< 
turmoils  of  war  to  cease. 

For  many  years  after  the  Civil  War  and  up  until  a  few  year 
before  his  death,  Major  Cockrell  was  a  large  collector  of  historica 
papers  and  documents  and  of  Colonial,  Indian  and  War  Relics  o: 
all  kinds,  thus  rendering  to  the  public  a  vast  service  in  preserving 
in  their  most  interesting  form  the  historical  fundamentals  o 
other  times  and  other  men. 

A  few  years  ago  his  large  and  valuable  collection  was  in  par 
sold  and  the  remainder  donated  by  him  to  Lincoln  Memorial  Uni 
versity,  at  Harrogate,  Tenn.,  and  the  same  is  now  splendidly  ar 
ranged  for  exhibition  and  study  in  Grant-Lee  Hall  of  the  Uni 
versity. 

Major  Cockrell  lived  all  of  his  life,  either  on  a  farm  or  in  i 
village,  always  in  close  touch  with  Mother  Nature,  he  kept  hii 
feet  upon  the  earth  while  his  head  was  among  the  stars. 

His  education  was  good,  having  in  view  the  time  End  place 
of  his  bringing  up;  and  by  reason  of  his  ready  and  copious  con 
versation,  hio  exhaustive  reading  and -his  painstaking  and  care 
ful  writing  he  measured  up  fully  to  Bacon's  standaid  of  a  read} 
man,  a  full  man,  and  an  exact  man. 

He  was  much  given  to  hospitality  and  deeds  of  personal  kind- 
ness to  all  whom  he  met  during  a  long  and  eventful  career,  and 
no  man  ever  lived  who  had  more  warm  friends  than  he— ol 
enemies  he  had  none  at  all. 

His  funeral  was  conducted  by  Rev.  E.  L.  Southgate,  of  the 
Methodist  Church  and  he  was  buried  by  Alme  Lodge,  with  Masonic 
Honors  in  Machpela  Cemetery  at  Mt.  Sterling,  Kentucky,  close 
by  the  final  resting-place  of  hundreds  of  his  kin  and  friends. 

Truly  may  it  be  said  of  him;  He  fought  a  good  fight,  he  kept 
the  faith,  he  finished  his  course. 
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